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PREFACE. 



Whatsoever may throw light upon the 
existing state of our West Indian posses- 
sions — upon the relative situation of the 
white, black, and coloured population of 
the Colonies — upon the great question of 
slave emancipation — is at this moment 
an object of vital importance to the British 
community- 

Under this impression, the following 
" Sketches and Recollections " are sub- 
mitted to the public. It is the author's 
wish to render his intimate acquaintance 
with men and manners in the West Indies 
— ' an acquaintance derived from long per- 
sonal observation and experience — condu- 
cive to the enlargement of that knowledge 
which alone can enable its possessor to 
form a just estimate of colonial slavery, 
of the measures in progress for its meliora- 
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tion, iind of the probable eflFects of hnpart- 
ing, at too early a period, the booh of 
&eedom to a yet uncivilized race. 

The scenery and peculiar features of the 
West Indies, as well as the manners and 
customs of the people, the author has -en- 
deavoured to describe, as he saw them, and 
judged of them, for himself. The same ob^ 
jects will sometimes present different 
aspects to different minds ; yet he hopes 
that, in the succeeding pages, the West 
Indian will be able to recognise features 
of the country he has lived in ; and that 
the European, bound to the western world, 
will find in them such information respect- 
ing his destined residence, as may pre- 
vent him from feeling himself altogether a 
stranger in a distant land. 
' Previously to Buonaparte's subjugation 
of the European continent — to the period 
when a wider field for British valour was 
opened in the Peninsula — to the final ex* 
pulsion of the conqueror from Spain, 
Russia, and France, by the superior prow- 
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tfiW-tXrf Wellington-^ the descent of the 
>^ upon Donuru.a. aad *e con*, 
quent destruction of Roseau, its capita^ 
in 1805, were regarded as important events. 
No regular narrative of those events has 
hJu^erto been published. It is presumed, 
therefore, that " recollections *' of th£m, by 
an eye-witness — by an humble but active 
participator in the defence of the colony — 
will prove gratifying t^^many individuals, 
and not unacceptable tO;^tibie general read- 
er. — The writer describes what he saw; 
he relates occurrences in which he bore 
a part, or which fell within the sphere of 
his actual observation. It has been his 
undeviating aim, " nothing to extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice.'' 

His remarks, addressed to the different 
parties interested in the question of eman- 
cipation — on melioration there is no va- 
nance of sentiment-were dictated by a 
sincere desire to aid dispassionate inquiry, 
previously to any further exercise of legis- 
lation on a subject yet very imperfectly un- 
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derstood ia Englaaxdr^^r-a subject on which 
the Colonial GoyenanesDtd are decidedly 
ppposed iii x)pifiioli to the British Parlia* 
miBntrr-^ a subject in which the.prosjierity, 
thd hAppiness> and probably the yery exist- 
ence of the Colonics drc? involTed; Should 
thfe eflSort promote^ even in the slightejit 
degree^ that temperaiice of discussion 
which inay teirminate ih aft adjustment of 
d^ecehces between) thb mother country 
a&d the t^oloniesi : it will yield the gratify- 
ing reflection, to its? author^ that his little 
oande was launched kr time to convey its 
Htmall but peaceful freight on board " Tche 
Unitep Kingdom/' 
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SKETCHES & RECOLLECTIONS 

Sfc. Sfc. 



VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC- 
ARRIVAL AT BARBADOS. 

" My ntiTe land — Good night !" 

I 

byron! 

To part, for the first time^ from friends^ from 
home, — that spot so dear to the recollection of 
every hearty is one of the most touching incidents 
in the ever- varying life of man. Yet it is one of 
every-day occurrence ; and to the young, the 
hopes of glory and the stirrings of ambition soon 
impart relief. The last tear v^as shed^ the last 
sigh was heaved, the last firm pressure of the 
hand was given, and I was left to look around me, 
to survey the ship, and the countenances of my 
fellow passengers, who also had parted from the 
dear objects of their affection and friendship^ and 
bidden adieu to them, perhaps, for ever ! — Sym- 

B 
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pathy and good will soon prompted us to mutual 
civilities : several of them were of my own age, 
and, like myself, not long emerged from school, 
about to enter on the busy scenes of life. We 
were thus naturally attracted towards each other, 
by those vivid and strong emotions of the mind, 
which, after being 'fifty years in the world, are, 
alas ! sought for in vain ; and, in our voyage to 
the West Indies, I had the happiness of forming 
with them an intimacy and friendship, which 
ceased only with the lives of some, and far dis- 
tant separation from others. 

To those who have never previously been at 
sea, every thing on board ship is new and inter- 
esting. Even in our passage from Gravesend to 
Portsmouth, events occurred, which those who 
witnessed tliem would long remember; and whiqh 
made a deep impression on the minds of all who 
were not accustomed to scenes of maritime danger. 
We anchored in the Downi^, from Gravesend, the 
second day after our embarkation. There we lay 
some time wind-bound ; but a &vourable change 
taking place, we sailed, with a large fleet, to join 
our respective convqys, assembling at St. Helen's. 
It was the beginning of January, and the cold 
was excessive ; at mid-day the wind unfortunately 
shifted, and blew bard, with h^avy showers of bail 
and snow; and ^evieral ships being close undor 
DunurjeHjead,. and unable to clear the land, wer^ 
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wrecked before the sail could be taken in, or cut 
from the yards. In our ship, the seamen had for an 
hour been endeavouring to take in the topsails ; 
but so stiffly frozen was the canvas, that it was 
found impossible. We had all assembled in the 
cabin for refreshment, at 2 P. M. ; when the 
mate called the master to come on deck in- 
stantly, as he saw the land, which had been 
hitherto obscured by the snow, close under our lee 
bow. His frantic exclamation of, '*My God ! cut 
the sails from the -Tards, or we shall be ashore !" 
made us start from table ; and, rushing on deck, 
pur consternation was extreme, on beholding 
the high land looming over us, and the billows 
breaking widi violence on the shore. Guns of 
distress, too, were firing from other ships, which 

we conjectured to be, and which, we afterwards 

• 

learned, were then actually driving ashore amongst 
the breakers. Providentially for us, on the 
very instant, as it were, the wind again shifted 
in a squall, and we were enabled to lay our course, 
and to anchor at St. Helen's the same evening. 
We were truly thankful for our preservation. 
Five ships, less fortunate, were wrecked around 
us, and part only of their crew« saved. 

We remained wind-bound and waiting convoy 
at St. Helen's nearly two months, with 600 sail 
of ships, bound to the East and West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and North America. During that 
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long period of detention we bad abundant leisure 
and opportunity to visit tbe Dock-yards, the for^ 
tifications at Portsmouth, tbe Isle of Wight, &c. ; 
and, had their purses been full, some of the passen- 
gers would not have considered the delay as any 
great inconyenience. .... 

' My young companions and I went ashore only 
occasionally^ we generally devoted several hours 
every day to the reading of French and English 
authors ; and niany were our walks and conversa- 
tions on the quarter-deck, anxiously speculating 
on our future destinies, when wafted across the 
Atlantic. Such are the sunny hues of life ; 
how different, alas ! the feelings, how changed 
the mind of every man, who looks back from 
fifty to eighteen ! Some of these youths had been, 
to England for education, and were now return- 
ing to the bosoms of their families. I, on the 
contrary, had bidden a long adieu to mine. How- 
ever, I was young and sanguine ; and the ac- 
counts which my companions gave me, of what 
they recollected of the manners and customs of 
the West Indies, amused and interested me. 
Some of the older passengers, who had before 
crossed the Atlantic, and resided in the colonies, 
assured me, too, that, if I survived, 1 should find 
the West Indies a country in which, although 
slavery existed, the utmost hospitality, kindness, 
and liberality existed also, and where they existed 
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in a degree exceeding that of every country in 
Europe. M^ny years have passed, and many 
changes have taken place^ since those impressions 
were made ; yet I cannot, and ought not to omit 
recording them» as they were amply confirmed by 
a residence of eight years, and by the experience 
of all the scenes, whether of joy or sorrow, to 
which a resident within the Tropics is so much * 
and so particularly eisposed. 

At length, on the 13th of March, wc bad the 
pleasure of seeing the signal for sailing hoisted 
by the ships of war, which were to convoy the 
different fleets ; and, on the same evening, the 
East Indiamen and South Sea Whalers left St. 
Helen's with a fair wind — in all, 32 sail of beau* 
tiful ships, convoyed by a 74 and a frigate. On 
the 14th, the Mediterranean and North Ameri- 
can convoys followed, each under the charge of a 
frigate, and amounting together to 60 sail ; and, 
in the evening, the long-expected gun from his 
commodore of the West India convoy notified 
to the fleet, of which our ship formed que, the 
intention to proceed next morning ; when he ac- 
cordingly got under weigh, with above SOOfine ves- 
sels, destined to convey, to Jamaica and the other 
islands, various supplies, as well as reinforcements 
of troops, much wanted in consequence of our 
long detention* 

On board of our ship, all were assembled tht 

B 2 
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evening before ; consequently, we had leisure to 
view, with wonder and admiration, the imposing 
scene around us, of a large and valuable fleet get- 
ting under weigh, and slowly sailing along the 
beautiful Isle of Wight, and passing through the 
narrow and rocky opening from the ocean, called 
the Needles. Having cleared the island, we 
steered for Falmouth, whither a sloop-of-war had 
been despatched to bring out the ships assem- 
bled there, and waiting to join convoy. When 
united, our fleet formed one of the largest from 
England, since the ill-fated one which had sailed 
under Admiral Sir Hugh Christian, three years 
before. We were under the convoy of three fri- 
gates of 38 guns each, and a sloop-of-war. For 
several days we proceed^^ with a fair wind ; but, 
it then suddenly chai^ged, and took the fleet all 
aback. However, by this^inie, we were becoming 
good sailors. ' 

To sail in a large fleet, may be said to resemble 
living in a camp, where there is always something 
new occurring, and where, if it is all plane sailing 
in the morning, there is a chance of some change, 
and of something new and interesting happening 
before night. Our first business in the morning 
was generally the signal for the fleet to bring to", 
or continue under easy sail, until the stragglers 
and heavy-sailing ships of the convoy were 
brought up. This was generally effected by the 
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men-of-war and armed transports, or letters-of- 
marque, appointed to act as pendant ships, and 
to repeat signals. When a strange sail appeared 
in sight, signals were immediately made to her, 
and if not satisfactorily answered, some of the 
men-of-war were despatched in chase to speak, 
and overhaul her; the fleet proceeding on its 
course, and the chasing vessel rejoining it when 
the object of separation had been accomplished. 

Three of the young gentlemen going out, after 
having finished their education in England, be- 
longed to one of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the colony ; and immediately on their 
arrival, they obtained civil appointments, or 
commissions in the militia. There was, also, on 
board, a gentleman of the Ordnance Department, 
with his wife and daughter ; and we were very hap- 
py in each other's society, forming indeed only one 
family. Thus to feel and act, whilst wearing 
uway the time on a long sea-voyage, is a hint 
that may prove useful to many. We certainly 
were fortunate in beiirg united, not only in the wish 
to render ourselves agreeable and useful to each 
other, but also in our common and daily pursuits. 
The young were anxious to improve themselves ; 
whilst around our social table the seniors of the 
party omitted no opportunity of instilling into their 
minds the best advice for preserving health and 
morals when arrived at the destined port. 
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Our fleet met with no occurrence worthy of 
notice until crossing the Bay of Biscay, where 
there is always a heavy swell and mountainous 
sea, requiring great attention on the part of the 
masters, to prevent ships running on board of 
each other, and on the part of. the bckusman, 
to keep the ship to the mnd, and not endanger 
the masts. Whilst proceeding under easy sail, we 
again experienced a change of wind, which made 
it necessary for the ships to tack ; a manoeuvre 
that afforded us an opportunity of seeing the 
respective vessels in every possible variety of po- 
sition^ as well as of observing the matchless skill 
of the seamen in their management. In the Bay 
of Biscay, or simply *' the Bay/' as termed by 
sailors, the swell is always heavy and long ; but, 
though awful and astonishing to the le^ndsman's 
eyes, it is far less dangerous than the short swell 
which prevails off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
iq other stormy latitudes. The heaving motion, 
however, was exceedingly unpleasant, and it re- 
newed the scenes of sea-sickness which we thought 
had beeq at an end. 

The appearance of our fleet at this period was 
grand, and even sublime: the mountainous aod 
impetuous waves, curling to their tops, were co- 
vered with gallant vessels, laden with Europe's 
wealth, under the flag of Britain, — that proudly- 
v/aving flag, which had swept the ocean of the 
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enemy's fleets. Yet it is true that some single 
cruizers and numerous privateers occasionally 
committed great depredations when convoys were 
dispersed in gales of wind^ or ships accidentally 
parted company. To prevent such sinister inci- 
dents rtDjtfired the most sedulous attention on 
the part of the captains of men-of-war convoying 
fleets. Two days before we came in sight of the 
Island of Madeira, a strange sail appeared right 
a-head; and. not answering the commodore's sig- . 
nal, chase was immediately given, and we baJd^itie')- 
pleasure of Seeing the men-of-war return before 
dark with their prize, a fine French privateer of 
twelve guns and fifty men. She had been cruiz- 
ing in our track, in the hopes of capturing some 
unlucky straggler ; instead of which it may be 
fairly said that she " caught a Tartar." 

The convoy soon afterwards made the Island of 
Madeira; that 

lovely isle, that rears 
Its crest above the western waves, and bears 
The fadeless blossoms, and the waving pines, 
The towering cedars, and the clustering vines.* 

The frigates ran close in shore, to communicate 
with the town and procure intelligence. The sig- 
nal for an opportunity of writing to England was 
also made, and we availed ourselves of it, to give 
our friends an account of our progress. The An- 

♦ BiRD*s Machin ; or^ The Discovery of Madeira. 
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dromeda frigate> (commanded l^ Captain Bradby, 
who afterwards died in the West Indies^ then 
hoisted her colours, received the ships' boats with 
letters^ and, at sun-down, altered her course for 
England in company with the prize. We were 
all disappointed that the fleet did not iQiiie a Ion- 
ger stay, to allow us to go oashore and refresh our- 
selves with a walk, or ride, even for a few hours ; 
but time would not permit. The commodore 
proceeded on his course; and soon afterwards, 
favoured by the trade winds, the greater part of the 
dangers of the voyage were considered to be over. 
We had made Madeira on the sixteenth day 
from Portsmouth. The heat now became every 
day more oppressive, and we saw many ship& 
around us busily employed in getting up their 
awnings. At this period, also, we began the use 
of the cold bath. We found this eminently con- 
ducive to health ; and, when we omitted the bath^ 
we comforted ourselves by drinking a tumbler of 
salt water, as recommended by the Medicos^ to /# 

prepare us for the change of climate now tak- 
ing place. Each successive day becoming hotter 
than the preceding, we were obliged to alter our \;^ 
dress and manner of living — to throw aside the 
winter attire we had previously used — and to sub- 
stitute nankeen and jean jackets. At this period 
of the voyage, all of us who had not crossed the 
line were frequently reminded that Neptune, with 
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bis trident and attendants, would speedily repair on 
board of every sbip, to exact bis tribute from those 
who had not on some former occasion sworn allegi- 
ance to him. Accordingly, in a day or two after, 
the master advised my young friends and me to 
remain quietly in the cabin. However, having sent 
the crew a few bottles of rum, — having bargained 
for the barber's operations being dispensed with, — 
and resolved that a ducking should not scare us,-— * 
we thought we might venture on deck to view the 
entrh of the watery god. We had not long pur- 
sued our accustomed walk, when one of the sailors 
called to his messmates to look at the strange 
fish he had caught on the forecastle. Thither we 
also repaired, one and all, with eager haste ; but 
only to be met, and very unceremoniously caught, 
by Neptune's attendants^ who held us fast, until 
we could be introduced to his watery majesty. 
Throwing ropes over us, so as completely to en- 
tangle us, the sailors retired ; and, presently, 
bucket after bucket of water was poured upon 
us from the tops. Having borne pur sousing with 
tolerably good humour, we were speedily released ; 
the jovial tars telling us that we had crossed the 
line, and that they would drink our healths on the 
occasion. 

The custom of Neptune and his wife coming 
on board on crossing the line has been continued 
perhaps from the time of Columbus. It is a trite 
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remark, that there is no class of meji ittore ^one 
to superstition than sailors; and 'masters of ririp^ 
find it very difficult to interrupt or interfere muck 
Mrith the sea-god's visit. Ladies and invalid s^dls^ 
indeed exempted from the ruder ceremonies; btit 
even they are safest in their cabins on that day of 
fun and frolic, when the ocean-monarch usmrps 

w 

the doctor's rights, and prescribes without cami- 
punction a glass of water fresh on board, fbr all 
who declare themselves on the sick list. 

The fleet continued its course with a steady 
breeze ; and sailing along side of each other, the 
ships could now hold closer intercourse than before. 
In these latitudes the sea is generally calm^ and 
the trade wind blows steadily, yet gently. We 
were now running at the rate of one hundred miles 
a day; though in the evening the wind sometimes 
died away, when the convoy failed not to employ 
the interval, in paying visits to their friends in the 
ships around them. This pleasant variety relieved 
us from much ennui. Numerous boats were fre- 
quently seen on all sides, filled with ladies and 
• gentlemen, engaged on dinner parties ; from which 
the approach of night, and the setting of the sun 
— always a magnificent and beautiful spectacle in 
tropical latitudes— warned them again to depart, 
that they might regain their own vessels before 
darkness closed in, er the breeze freshened. 
One of our boating parties was on a visit to 
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an officer's family on board of a large transport, 
proceeding to Jamaica with troops. We bad 
becomlB acquainted witb them at the Isle of 
Wight, and, with their agreeable society, both on 
shore and at sea, we were much pleased. Having 
enjoyed ourselves with these good friends for some 
hours, we left them at the approach of sun-set ; 
the martial music sounding sweetly ^loag the 
unruffled waters, and the sun descending beneath 
their bosom with a brilliancy and splendour, which 
neither the pencil can delineate, nor the pen de- 
scribe, in terms to convey to others the absorbing 
emotions of wonder, and delight, and enthusiastic 
admiration inspired in the beholder.. The feelings 
of the heart and of the imagination impressed in 
early youth fade not away, as do those of later 
years: the remembrance of these first contempla- 
tions of the glorious luminary of day, sinking 
below the horizon into the bosom of the ocean, is 
never to be e£[aced. 

On one of these beautiful evenings, when re- 
turning from a visit to a ship at some distance, we 
perceived our own vessel making signals of recall, 
which we complied with as quickly as possible. 
We had indeed been loitering, to use a landsman's 
phrase, and allowing the sailors to pull leisurely, 
whilst we enjoyed the music coming over the rip- 
pling waters, and contemplated the sun descend- 
ing below the waves. We found, on getting on 
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board, that the master was anxiously waiting for 
the seamen and the boats, to prepare for a change 
of weather ; and the orders quickly given to hoist 
in the boats, which had been towing astern, and 
reef the sails, gave us to understand, that we might 
think ourselves fortunate in getting on board. All 
this we easily conjectured, without inquiry, for 
on such occasions, when the crew are actively 
employed, and their minds fully occupied with the 
care of the ship, it is no time to ask questions of 
sailors, an error into which those unaccustomed 
to the sea are very apt to fall. The sam^ busy pre^ 
parations for a gale were observed going on in 
all the ships around us ; some were shortening sail, 
and striking top-gallant masts, and all were reef- 
ing topsails, which, though always done at sun- 
set on board of men-of-war, is seldom attended to 
in merchantmen, unless bad weather is expected. 
Our commodore had early set the example in re-» 
ducing sail and preparing for the storm, and now 
made the signal for the fleet carefully to observe 
his motions during the night, and in case of sepa-* 
ration, for the fleet to rendezvous in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbados, from which, by our reckoning, we 
were not farther than ten days' sail, and had been 
calculating a few hours before on reaching it with- 
out ftirther danger. But we had been premature 
in our expectations, and had now to prepare for 
^ gale, when we thought ourselves beyond its 
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reach ; for in the month of April storms are sel- 
dom experienced in the West Indies. Shortly, 
the face of heaven was changed. The sun's last 
slanting rays, 

intensej and fiercely red, 
0*er burning skies, in angry lines were spread. 
While the loud tumult of the ocean's breast 
Forbade his greeting, and denied him rest 1 
The gathering streaks of that portentous light 
Foretold the terrors of a stormy night. 
Which now, with sable wing, began to brood 
In deadly horror o'er the fretting flood 1 

The fleet having *'made all snug," the com- 
modore again bore on, under double-reefed top- 
sails; but the gale, towards midnight, assailed us 
with all its fury. Most of the ships were under 
storm stay-sails. At sun-set we were in the midst 
of a fleet of three hundred vessels ; but when morn- 
ing dawned, we could not count fifty around us, 
with the commodore. Others, however, were near, 
though we could not see them from the deck. At 
this time we were lying-to, collecting the scattered 
convoy ; but the frigate appeared to make such 
bad weather, as well as some of the fleet in this 
position, that he was soon compelled again to bear 
away to save his masts. On board of our ship 
the motion during the night had been excessive ; 
and, though all of us were now accustomed to the 
sea^ we found that we had still to learu; and were 
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only receiving, 2l first lesson in gales of wind. We 
were, in short, as is usual on such occasions, some 
sick, some frightened, and all anxious for a return 
of the same clear sky and beautiful scenery which 
had so lately delighted us. But the gale had not 
yet expended all its fury. It blew excessively hard, 
and the sea was running mountains high ; no aun 
was to be seen ; but the lowering sky, illuminated 
occasionally by vivid flashes of lightning, indi- 
cated that heavy rain would probably terminate 
the career of the stormbefore night. Some of us 
— passengers — tired of remaining below, and wish- 
ing to have a peep, had, by holding well on, and 
making a hurried toilet, contrived to get as far as 
the companion ladder, where we stowed oi|rselve$ 
a\vay in the best manner that we could, so as to 
escape the spray, and to find some shelter from 
the wind. We saw, close to us, two seamen lashed 
to the helm, and the crew, in diflerent parts of the 
ship, all secured, in the best manner practicable, 
to prevent their being carried overboard, from 
whiph I had subsequently a very narrow escape. 

The master, finding the ship labour heavily, 
and not to rise with her accustomed buoyancy, 
ordered the well to be sounded, when it was found 
that there were five feet water in the hold. We 
were under no slight consternation, believing that 
the ship had sprung a leak : all hands were there- 
fore instantly ordered to stand by the pumps ; but. 
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xfii souDxlitig the well again, sometime afterwards, 
#e had the pleasure of finding that the ship was 
^Imoist free of water, and that there was no leak, 
khe dccumnlation having arisen from her working 
ih tSie ^le. 

' ' Below, we fonnd all a scene of dismay and con- 
fusion; the rest of the passengers, who had con- 
tinued in bed, believing the ship to be in imminent 
danger. We soon convinced them, by our prepa- 
ration for a stand-up breakfast, that we were not 
yet diisposed to become food for the fishes. Having 
got some biscuit and ham, and a glass of wine or 
two each, we felt ourselves again in a state to face 
the weather, and returned to the deck. There, it 
still blew harder. Scarcely were we secured in our 
places by ropes, when a noise, like thunder, drew 
our earnest attention : each pointed to the stay- 
sail,- which was rending into ribbons, and every 
rent of which occasioned those alarming crashes. 
In a few minutes, it was completely torn from the 
shrouds, and, fortunately, without inflicting per- 
sonal injury. 

- On looking around us, we perceived^ that this 
heavy blast, or tornado, had produced much havoc 
in the fleet : several ships had signals of distress 
flying; but no immediate assistance could be 
afforded, as no boat could have lived in such a 
wildly-heaving sea. — Vivid sheets of lightning 
iMuminated the sky, and the howling of the wind^ 

c 2 
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and the diBtaot ihaiider> heightened the gmmdeilj^ 
of: this terrific scene* •■ Once tnona, tfaepsiissca:]^^* 
were, glad to eedc shelter in their hammdcktf^aal 
berths. -^r.- I v6t>. 

The storm had now attained its height:^' M^ 
soon after mid-day, theclouds began to cleiiri^o^ 
the peals of distant thunder became more fain^> 
and the wind whistled less fiercely through '^H 
shrouids. The commodore made the sigriai'jfdi^ 
the convoy to close. The sea^ however, waslft^' 
high to admit of sending assistance tathe sb^s ih 
distress, until towards evening, when the menrof^ 
wars' boats were sefen, in every direction, proc6ed« 
ing towards the disabled vessels, several of whiek 
had lost not only sails and top^masts, but, (i^m 
the loss of pumps, or their becoming choked, were 
nearly water-logged. Had the gale continued 
through the succeeding night, several ships must 
have gone down ; but, by the prompt assistance 
now rendered, they were all got to rights in a few 
hours, and, once more, the fleet, again pretty well 
re-united, proceeded under easy sail for Barbados. 

Next morning, the sea was smooth, and the sun 
was seen emerging from the deep, to shine with 
dazzling brightness. We all enjoyed this day, 
with double pleasure, after the hardships of the 
preceding. We met again, in good health and 
spirits, to enjoy the calm and happiness of fine 
weather, and to talk over the miseries of the gale. 
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It is iu witotessing such scenes that, the mind is 
Qi({^nded>:and the heart made: better. ' On the 
iecond dagr after the storm^ (Sunday,) the captain 
read prayers to all on board, assembled on the 
quarter^ideck, and we perceived that the same sa- 
ci^ duty was performing in several ships around 
Ufi«! After entering the trade winds, it is usual for 
mitfitera of West Indiamen to allow the crew to 
enjoy Sunday, as a day of rest, the same as though 
thjQTvhad arrived at their destined port, and some 
of them regularly read prayers; a duty which I 
am persuaded would always bring its own reward. 
•Our voyage was now drawing towards a con- 
clusion ; and we began to calculate the number 
of hours, as w^ as of days, that we should require 
to run down our latitude. The extreme power of 
the sun announced to us that we had actually 
arrived in the West Indies ; and the nearer we 
got to land, . the more excited became our ima- 
ginationsy and the more impatient our feverish 
minda to behold the New World. Those amongst 
us, to whom the scene was not new, enjoyed the 
anxious and inquiring looks of others ; yet, with 
that kindness and urbanity which shewed, equally, 
the goodness of their hearts and their knowledge 
of the world, they satisfied, as far as they could, 
our eager inquiries, and bestowed those friendly 
counsela for our after-conduct, which, at such sea- 
sons, sink deep into the minds of youth. Those 
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excellent person's, my fellow passengi^fs^ Mr. kti'A 
Mrs. • • ♦ ♦ ♦ fell victims to 4he West Indiaii- fel'i^ 
mate, soon after their arrival ; yet, to meiiticiri m^ 
goodness is a grateful task, — a tribute diife-^^8 
their memory. :-'*^^^^ 

During the week which preceded our arrJtal'^t 
Barbados, little occurred worthy of notice, " liiitit 
the commodore sent officers on board, to asK^ertlLhi 
the different reckonings of the ships around ^{j^^. 
He informed us, that he expected to ma&^-tlte 
island on the third day after, towards sun-diet.' Thfe 
expectation was realised ; but, previously to thttt 
longed-for event, he made the signal for the fle^^o 
lie-to, and sent boats on boards to press men frdin 
every ship, for the West Indian squadron; Two 
or more were taken, and generally the best meii 
in the ship. The commodore acted by orders 
from the admiralty. The officer, however, who 
boarded us, declared — truly, I doubt not — that 
there was no part of his duty he disliked so mueh 
as that on which he was then employed; and; in- 
stead of selecting the men, he left it to the master 
to say which he could best spare. In the interimr, 
two fine-spirited lads, who had just finished their 
apprenticeships, came and offered to enter> and 
were immediately accepted. At this time, the re- 
volutionary war was at its height; and, although 
the battle of the Nile, with the glories of St. 
Vincent, Camperdown, and the First of Junej fasid 
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greatly humbled the pride and naval greatness of 
France, Spain, and Holland, the victory of Trafal- 
gar had not yet entirely swept their fleets from the 
ocean. Great Britain was thus compelled to keep 
strong squadrons on all the foreign stations. With- 
out impressment, it has hitherto been found impos- 
sible to man our fleets : to necessity, therefore, was 
the distressing and revolting act ascribed. The 
conduct of the officer, who visited our ship, was 
that of a^ gentleman ; he gained the good opinion 
of all on board ; and, had he required more men, 
he would probably have obtained them without 
compulsion. Are we not permitted to hope, th^, 
ahonld war again break outpour fleets may be man- 
ned without resorting to the cruel measure of im« 
pressment, by entering seamen for a limited time, 
and bestowing pensions on them after fourteen 
years' service ? 

It is not to be supposed that we shall ever 
again have to fight against the whole of £urope^ as 
in the days of Napoleon, single-handed, or to keep 
a thousand pendants flying at one time ; yet, 
this was Great Britain then called upon to do ; 
and, in her utmost need, her gallant seamen, and 
soldiers, and loyal volunteers, stood by their co- 
lours. Trafalgar crowned the navy with unfading 
laurels. Waterloo gave victory to the British 
troops, and peace to bleeding Europe. Nelson fell 
ana Trafalgar's glorious day ; but Wellington, un- 
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conquered, still survives, to lead again, if neces^ 
sary, our gallant heroes to battle and to victory. 

On the thirty-second day from leaving St. He- 
len's, the signal for seeing land was made by the 
frigate which had been sent ahead to look out; 
and, shortly afterwards, the men and passengers in 
the tops also descried it, although only a black 
speck on the w^ter. Having made the Island of 
Barbados at 4 P.M., the commodore ran for it 
with all sail, and, at sun-set, hove-to, for the 
fleet to come down to him. 

Though we were all well pleased to think that 
the dangers of the voyage were over, and ail 
anxious to be on shore, and settled in this fiew, 
and, to some of us, unknown hemisphere, our 
minds were not reconciled to the idea of being 
separated from those with whom we had now 
lived so happily for many weeks, — The following 
morning, the fleet stood for Carlisle Bay, with 
every sail set; and. at 9 P.M., the ships came to 
anchor in safety. The men-of-war saluted the 
batteries, and the merchantmen were immediately 
surrounded by numbers of canoes, containing all 
the different tropical fruits, and rowed by negroes 
with no other clothing than their trowsers. Our 
party determined to spend the day together on 
shore, as it would be the last we might ever have 
the pleasure of spending in each other's society ; 
and, having hired one of the shore boats, to convey 
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US to Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, and 
bidding adieu to all on board, we speedily became 
inhabitants of the New World. 






FIRST DAYS IN THE WEST INDIES, 



We tad scarcely landed, when we were Bnrrotitid- 
ed by the numerous groups of porters, huckster^, 
and idlers, white and black, which the aitii^l 
of even a single vessel fails not to assetnible oh 
the beach, and whose appearance was^'fat fi^dtti 
affording a favorable specimen of West Indian 
population. The numbers of poor, emaciated, 
and diseased people, of all ages and colours, and 
of both sexes, struck us with surprise and conster- 
nation. Altogether, the landing-place presents 
a scene on which the fiew comer looks, in vain, 
for any thing to reconcile him to his new country. 
Having reached the tavern, we found ourselves 
still in the midst of large parties from the fleet, 
all landed for the same purpose as ourselves, — to 
see the lions of Bridgetown, and contemplate the 
agrimens of a West Indian town. The heat of 
the sun, to which we were yet little accustomed, 
rendering rest and refreshment necessary, we 
ordered dinner at the proper hour, and some fruit 
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and saiigaree for present need.* Having paid our 
respects to the oranges, pine-apples, and shad-^ 
docks, we determined, even at noon-day, to have a 
peep at the novelties of Bridgetown. We, ac^ 
cordingly, sallied forth, in company with another 
party, bound on similar discoveries^ walking up 
one street and down another, remarking 'the. great 
dissimilarity of all we saw, from all we had left 
behind ; and rather startled by the number of 
bl^pk faces we were constantly meeting: some^ 
tiiaeB we stopped to admire the shape and beauty 
of •:tbe eocoa-nut and tamarind trees ; at others, 
,to gase upon the neatness and airiness of nicely 
p^i^ted houses, fitted up to admit and not to exclude 
-the breeze. At length, we reached the Cathedral, 
tu which we were glad to take shelter, for a time, 
from the heal of the sun, and to indulge ourselves, 
ioirUe John-Bull fashion, with half an hour's '' me- 
.dilation amongst the tombs." We had, several 
times, attempted to question the negroes passing, 
and to obtain information relative to different ob* 
jeets of our curiosity^ibui were able to compre- 
hend little of their answers, as their broken 
English requires some time to be perfectly un- 
derstood. Some of their observations, however. 



* Sang^ree is composed of "wiiie and water, sugar or dyrup, 
and nutmeg. It is an agreeable beverage, much used in the 
Colonies. 
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we could not misunderstand : *' Ahl dem Btii^krlt^ 

no savey noting, dem just come in a Gn^Iiiiid:^'' 

When walking round the Cathedral, the party ^t^i^ 

comforted by blacky 's remark: **Ah! loolc d^^ 

Buckra, in a church-yard ; dem get fever ih '^ 

hot sun — dem soon come in a church-ytti^eP^ 

dem go dead P' • '^' 

The novelty of every thing around us — the 

consciousness that we were in a new coufttry; 

and amongst a race of people to whose manhefis^ 

we were strangers — produced a degree of cteife ^ 

ment in our feelings, which it was impossible ^ 

repress. Every thing we saw reminded us, ^bat 

we were in a land of slavery; and, though in 'im 

English colony, that liberty, the glory and boast of 

Englishmen, was here denied to thousands of oUr 

fellow men; differing from us, it is true,incolo\ilr 

and intelligence, but still our fellow men. • Every 

Briton, on first setting foot on West Indian soil, 

must, on this subject, experience sensations nearly 

allied to those of sorrow, sympathy, and regret. 

To the new comer, every step he takes, every 
face he beholds, is interesting ; for every feature 
of West Indian scenery is different from any 
thing he has seen in Europe, and different, 
too, from what he had pictured to himself. Our 
busy fancies |;iad been excited unceasingly,. during 

• White people. 
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the voyage, to figure the country and people^ in 
which, and with whom, we were to dwell ; but, 
on our arrival, we were constrained to acknow-« 
ledge that all was unlike — that our imagination 
had idly mocked us. In scenery, in people, in 
m£n;iners, in customs, in climate, in fruits, in 
flowers, every thing tells the European, that he 
has arrived in a new world. Nature is bright, and 
beautiful, and grand ; but, even in " little Eng- 
Und/' as the natives of Barbados call that 
iafe^t he finds little to reconcile him to 
the pictures of slavery and disease, which con- 
stantly meet his eye. The white population of 
this colony far exceeds in numbers that of any 
of the others. Most of them are Creoles, and do- 
pendent for subsistence on the labour of their 
bands, or the earnings of a few wretched and ilU 
fed negroes. Some of the coloured people ajre 
still worse o£P; and, in addition to other miseries, 
are afflicted with that deplorable species of lepro** 
sy, elephantiasis. Few of them have been well 
educated, or bred to any business or profession ; 
or, if they have, they are too proud or indolent to 
follow it. The love of ease and pleasure has too 
much dominion over the West Indians, at all times ; 
but in no other colony is the same number of un- 
employed whites to be met with as in Barbados-— 
many of them di£Pering little in dress and mode of 
iife from their slaves. Some, indeed, cultivate 
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their lands, raise stocky and sell fruits au4>^^<^ 
tables, by which they earn a lirelihoocf ;. ,bnt <J[^ 
majority prefer billiards, smoking, fmddriiik^j^y 
to any useful employment. The actire and ^er- 
prising merchants of the island form splendid e^ 
eeptions from this censure. With them^ wealth 
a»d good spirits, hospitality and kindness, waik 
hand-in-hand. 

Carlisle Bay affords the best anchorage ; and# 
during war, the fleets from England always an- 
chored there. At the time of my arrival, Bjridge- 
town was a place of great trade and universal re* 
sort. Vessels and merchants, from the other 
islands, were constantly arriving and departing 
with cargoes of European goods or Americaa 
produce ; and there were not wanting mercfaanti| 
in Barbados, whose bills passed in the United 
States as readily as Bank of England notes in 
Britain ; some of them having been two or three 
years before they were presented in London for 
payment. — Bridgetown possesses many handsome 
houses and buildings, uniting elegance and con- 
venience, not surpassed in any of the other Eng- 
lish islands, and is superior to most in neatness 
and comfort. 

Returning from our ramble, we dressed, dined, 
and then, with heart-felt regret, bade along adieu 
to the agreeable and worthy family who had been 
our fellow passengers. My young friend and I 
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took our passage in a vessel bound to Martinico 
and Dominica — the latter island being our ulti- 
mate destination. 

At sun-rise next morning, we proceeded with 
part of the convoy bound to the islands to lee- 
ward. We found our new ship comfortable^ and 
the passengers pleasant and disposed to render 
our stay as agreeable as circumstances would per-^ 
mit; for we were supernumeraries, and all the 
berths having been engaged, we were obliged to 
content ourselves with cots hung in the great ca- 
bin.. After, a run of a few hours only, the fleet 
came in sight of the island of Martinico. St. Lu- 
cia, also, was visible, though far distant. We soon 
approached the windward side of the former, and 
steered along its beautiful shore for the port of 
St. Pierre, whither part of the fleet was bound ; 
the ships for St. Lucia now leaving us, and pro» 
ceeding for that island under all sail, so as to get 
beyond the range of privateers and reach their 
anchorage before dark. On the following morn- 
ing, we were opposite to the fine town of St. Pierre. 
In the roadstead, we found a number of shipping ; 
many large vessels loading for Europe. This va- 
luable, and then flourishing, colony having been 
wrested from the French three years before, was 
now enjoying the advantages of a direct inter- 
course with England ; receiving supplies of every 
description by the fleets, and sending, in return, 
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that produce which it raised in such eibtcndiaice; 
and which^ for several yeais, from the Yigtlonue 
and activity of the British navyv '^b® ^loalata 
had found it impossible to transport in MtCbtjF-to 
France. -• v :-.." 

We were enabled to go ashore for afn hoot 'Dr 
two^ and were much pleased withm^iat we sawiof 
this really beautiful town. Many of thehonses 
are built of stone ; and along the principal stre^ 
are regular rows of trees^ on each sideyto^eller 
the passengers from the sun. In the middle nms 
a stream of water^ which gives a coolness to>the 
atmosphere, that renders St. Pierre^ especial^ the 
part called Nouvelle City« one of the most plea^ 
sant towns to reside in within the Tropics. 

Having returned to our ships, we, next mornings 
found ourselves under the lee of the high'faindof 
Dominica, and, by mid-day, were at anchor in the 
road of Roseau, the chief town of the island, and 
one which, at this period, was rich and flourishing, 
possessing great beauty of situation, but consi- 
dered, as was the island, one of the most unbealth* 
ful in the West Indies. Losing no time in dis- 
embarking, we proceeded, with anxious hearts and . 
eager steps, to seek our respective friends. My 
young and attentive fellow-passengers, however, 
refused to proceed to their own homes, until they 
had conducted me, as an entire stranger, to mine. 
I wal^ received with all the cordiality which belongs 
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, SO xiuokto the WestJndian character,. and whiob, 
to pfiople«rnvt0g^ iaa strange iand^ -is ^o deligbt^ 
'feLr " The warmth of: the climate appears only to 
yequflJitbe warmth ofibe hearts of its Enropean in- 
habitants* To one worthy family in particular at 
Roseau, I was deeply indebted* To produce a letter 
of inirodttction^wasat all times sufficient to ensure 
a welcome reception at my friend's table. In the 
West IndieSyindeed^a stranger seldomhas occasion 
togO'to an inn : his letter is a passport on all occa- 
sions..: I was soon domesticated with the kind 
fHends alluded to. Wherever they went or visited, 
I accompanied them ; and thus, in a very short 
time, I .was acquainted with all the principal 
people in^fbe colony. My patron, as I may justly 
^rm him, was high in office, commanding the^best 
interest^ and greatest authority, next to the Gover- 
nor ^ and, probably, no man who has resided in the 
West Indies ever exerted himself more strenuous- 
Jy, ot more successfully, in behalf of those who 
had the honour and the happiness of experiencing 
faifi protection. In him, they found a second father, 
and in his amiable wife a mother. Few, alas ! of 
hia proiegis survive, as he still does, to enjoy 
their fortunes in a better climate, and to talk over 
the tales of the olden times. 

In Europe — northern Europe, at least — a man 
visbea to make his house warm, and to find a 
^HXBipeikieal spot where it may be sheltered from 
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the wind^ and secure from the stormy blasts of 
winter. In tropical climates, it is cool air, aii<i 
not shelter, that is most required. Glass windows 
are rarely used. Blinds, made to open and shtlt; 
close at pleasure, so as to admit the air, and ek- 
elude the rain, have, at first, a strange appearance ; 
whilst the lowness of the structure, and the gdl* 
leries extending round three sides of the housed 
are equally novel. The stranger, however, is soOti" 
informed, that the houses are built low, as a pro*" 
tection against hurricanes ; and that the gallenci^,^ 
are for the purpose of exercise during the heat of 
the day — to serve also as halls for breakfast, and 
for ball or supper rooms, whenever large parties 
are assembled. Indeed, these apartnmitiB, acces- 
sible as they are to the breeze, are ^ttally plea- 
sant, whether the family, or the party, is large ^r 
small. Few houses in the West Indies are with- 
out a gallery, or portico, in which, at even-tide, it 
is the custom of the country, especially amongst 
the French, to assemble for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing their §igars ; and thus to inhale the coolness 
of the evening breeze, without suffering from 
the damp or dew, which begins to fall soon after 
sunset. 

The town of Roseau is regularly laid out, with 
a square, or market-place ; the main streets, which 
are long and broad, crossing each other at right 
angles. On the rising ground, to the East, stands 
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Fort Vaung,. commanding the roadstead ; and be- 
hind it is Gt)yemment House, tbe residence of 
th^^ GovemoTy with suitable offices/ and a small 
p^k. At a. little distance, is the Court House, 
froQi which Charlotteville extends for half a mile, 
comprehending only one street, with several good 
houses^ On the hill called Morne Bruce, risitig 
over the town, and distant about half a mile, 
»t^nd the Barracks, where were then quartered* 
the 45th Regiment ;* and Melville's Battery, at 
some Uttle distance, defends the town on that side. 
The Port of Scotsman's-head, where there are some 
heavy guns, projects by an isthmus into the sea,, 
fbnping th^ extreme point on that side of the 
town. On ^bie other side, runs Roseau river ; and, 
half a mite#[qrond it, stands Morne Daniel, usual- 
ly garrisonea by only a very few men. 

At the time of my arrival, arrived als6 the ship^ 
from England, bringing supplies of the various; 
EoTOpean goods and stores required for the com-' 
fort and convenience of the colonists, and for the 
plantations ; and also an importation of white id- 
habitants, which the unhealthfulness of the. cli- 
mate rendered equally necessary. As our fleet was 
the first which had arrived for several months, no 
small bustle was occasioned by its appearance, 

* Tbjs regiment had been-long in the West Indies, and vas 
very healthy. It was soon relieved by the 87th, which suifered 
im^ch, and the 08th, still more, by sickness. 
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and by the consequent arrival of reinforcement^ 
to the Colony, in the forms of young ladies aQ4j 
gentlemen^ who had been sent to England for. 
their education. There were also some old resir, 
dents^ who had been to Europe on business, or. 
for change of climate ; and others, who» like my* 
self, had come in quest of Fortune's favours. 

One of the first visits which a young man from 
England receives after landing, is from the ser^ 
jeant of one of the companies of militia, who pror 
ceeds to insert the name in his muster-roll, and to 
require the recruit's attendance on parade at next 
turn-out of the corps. At that time, Sunday mom* 
ing was devoted to the training of the militia ; but* 
perhaps, the colonists now find time on Saturday 1 
My young fellow-passenger and I were very soon 
looked in upon by the Serjeant of the light in* 
fantry of the St. George's Regiment, who assem- 
ble at Roseau. He considered us worth having, 
and we had therefore to order our uniforms, which 
cost us £20 each, and prepare to become soldiers. 
For some time, to us thoughtless youngsters, the 
militia parades were gala days. We were soon 
smart soldiers, and, at no distant period, were re- 
commended for commissions in the same regiment* 
and had the honour of serving as officers. 

Besides exercising the militia on Sunday, I 
found that it was the custom of the West Indies 
to hold weekly markets on that day^ when the 
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niegroes fromHhe diflFerent estates and plantations 
bring their pigs, poultry, fruits, and vegetables for 
sale. They are then all dressed in their gayest 
attire ; they are allowed the day entirely to them- 
selves ; and onlv those who come from a consider- 
able distance are required to have written or print- 
ed passports from their owners. Many of them 
are enabled to realize considerable sums of money, 
and to furnish their houses with every thing they 
require for comfort and convenience, as well as to 
appear in excellent clothes. 

It is repugnant to the sober feelings and religi- 
ous habits of Englishmen to be initiated in the 
practice of drilling soldiers, and of buying and sell- 
ing on the Sabbath morning. The church service, it 
iff true, was regularly performed, when there was 
a clei^man resident ; but I am obliged to add^ 
that it was seldom received with much attention ; 
nor can I say that the same reverence for the 
Sabbath existed in the colonies, as it is to be wish- 
ed should prevail in a Christian land. The aboli- 
tion of the Sunday markets, and the instruction of 
the negroes in the first principles of religion, will 
undoubtedly tend greatly to the welfare of the 
whole West India population ; and the steps which 
are now taking to accomplish these, and other 
most important improvements in the condition of 
the slaves, to be followed by still greater, as they 
become more and more fit to enjoy higher privi« 
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leges^ give' promiee of an improved tttte atsomsky 
in the West Indies ; unless, indeed, the eagemets 
to do every tbing at once, and to confer emancipa^ 
-tion on the slaves in their present state, shonldnar 
der all these measures curses, instead of blesaiaigA. 
Whenever the black population shall havebtt* 
come fitted, by gradual and progressive improve^ 
ment, by civilization and religious knowledge, 
they may safely be made free ; but, until tliebM*- 
until this great change of condition shall have 
been accomplished — until emancipation can be 
granted without sacrificing vested rights and pro- 
perties — let the abolitionists pause. To this n^o* 
mentous subject, however, I shall have occasion 
to revert hereafter. 

In addition to the Sunday drills and marketa, 
every new comer views with astonishmei^ the 
negro dances, which are also held on the Sabbath, 
in the open air, generally on the river side, or 
wherever the public attention is most likely to be 
drawn. In the most frequented walks or rides 
about the town, all the slaves who can attend are 
sure to be found assembled, in their gayest attire; 
the sable beauties, in gowns white as snow, with 
turbans, (their universal and favourite head-dress,) 
composed of Bandana handkerchiefs ;— ^whilst the 
men are perfect beaus — Sunday dandies even-*- 
in their way. No Bond-street exquisite can be at 
-more pains in n^aking his toilet than Jack> Tom, 
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^ck, and Hwrry, before they proceed to this great 
«^iie of eDJoyment on Sunday evening. When 
ti&e novice is brought to witness it for the first 
Utae, and is asked if there are happier meetings in 
fioigland ; or if the working classes there are better 
dressed, or display livelier symptoms of happiness ; 
he is obliged to allow, that in none of these re- 
spects are they superior to the slave population, 
keeping holiday before him. Their dances (John- 
John) and their music are alike simple. The former 
has more resemblance to what is called setting, or 
jigging, in the English country-dance, than to the 
waltz.* Only one couple dance at a time ; and it 
is astonishing to see how many excellent dancers 
are ready to succeed each other on the turf. The 
^ites, and people of colour, as well as the ne- 
groes, are. uncommonly fond of dancing : the heat 
of the climate serves to operate as a stimulus to 
this healthful and amusing exercise. The music 
consists generally of a sort of drum, called a tom- 
tom; the gamboy ; and a pipe, a reed of the Bam- 
boo tree, on which they play very sweetly ; with the 
addition^ firequently, of castanets and a tambourin. 

* At the time to which these remarks chiefly apply, reels 
were the&yourites ; to these, have succeeded the country-dance, 
and even the quadrille ; and, in some of the colonies, so refined 
has the taste of the slave-population become, that their amuse- 
nents are varied by the introduction of private theatricals, 
^^Tlunk of a black Juliet 1 

£ 
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Their dtnces commence at fcMir or five o'elocki 4fk 
the Sunday eveningSy and are canolnded -atteiitDiif 
set, between biz and seven, as there ;i9so9iipely 
^y twilight in the West. Indies. The oe^Hoel 
then retire to their different abodes, conteirtei^ 
peaceable, and happy. — It is not unasual to see» 
amongst the spectators, many of the first white 
people in the colony. The English sailors^ fhressff^ 
in holiday attire, and frequently more Uian hotlf* 
seas over, are generally of the party. On these 
occasions. Jack thinks it incumbent on htm (0 
step forward and select his sable or yellow part- 
ner ; and the perfect good humour with which the 
pegroes receive these very noisy and boister^iis 
heroes of the ocean, and allow them to mix in their 
dances, never fails to conciliate Jack andhisaas^ 
ciates. Sometimes, however, the white gentlemeipi 
assembled to witness these happy holiday folks — 
such scenes being rather uncommon in Hyde Park 
or Kensington-gardens-T-are* obliged to interfere 
to restore blackie bis partner. Not unfrequently, 
the sailor may be seen striving with all his might 
to imitate the dancing of the negroes. He begins 
by saluting his partner; and after, perhaps in vain, 
doing his best to get into the proper step and mo- 
tion, he is at last obliged to resort to his own 
mode, and to conclude by whisking his partner 
round in the waltz style, until his giddy head can 
no longer direct his heels, and he fairly fallsi at 
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ttAl length, aYilidst the cheers of his messmates, 
and the surrounding spectators ! 
^ One of 'the greatest annoyances in the West 
Indies, is the vile croaking of the lizards, wood* 
ailugs^* and frogs. These reptiles commence their 
iiightiy serenades, about the hoar of eight or nine» 
y^heta one is preparing to enjoy as much rest as 
the tefrific hum and sanguinary bite of the mos«> 
quitoes will Mow.-^Jprapos, respecting mosqui- 
toes t-^young ladies from Europe, full of health and 
Mood, on rising a few mornings after their arrival, 
arei9ometimes so changedin appearance, as scarce- 
ly to be able to recognize themselves in their mir^ 
Tors ; into which they are almost afraid to look* 
until 4 little recovered from the salutes of these 
earliest, but not, alas! deadliest enemies of the 
European constitution. 

The hour of rising, in the West Indies^ is gene* 
rally five! When the glorious luminary of day 
ushers in the mom, a gun is fired from the respec- 
tive forts and garrisons; and this is the genera 
signal for starting. In warm climates, if the cool 
of the morning is lost in bed, the time for exercise 
is gone. The custom, therefore, is for those who 

« 
t 

f Crapauds. These are as large as chickens, and, when 
fricasseed, are nearly as tender. They are relished much by 
the French, and custom reconciles even John Bull himself to 
MonSii^r Crapaud, on the dinner table. After supper, he is 
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have horses, to mount theni as Ktomuks^^f^mB^, 
*9Xkd to ride several miles b^cure th^lyiesft&iit taoiir^ 
.whioh is from seven to eight* Bfeakfcsi i^ift- 
patcbed, business commences. At tivb P«4S.iidi(e 
shops^ stores, and offices are shut ; and it sn'illitdn 
customary for the inhabitants ■ to seek repose, 
stretched on their beds or couches, in ^m.ndlm 
de chambre, until it is time to dress for xlionsar, 
which is served at four, or later. This imfiortaiit 
meal seldom occupies more than an hovur, exesfit 
when parties are assembled to be convivisd*. '^ :Tfaie 
business of the day ceases entirely at six^ except 
on packet-days, when the night, as well as 6n^}i9 
often ' devoted to letter-writing, accounts'/ &c. 
After five, the ladies and gentlemen enjoy thdr 
ride, or walk, in the cool of the evening, until sun- 
set ; by that time, the newsmongers are assembling 
at their common rendezvous on the beach, whei^e 
their faces are as well known as are those of tbe* 
sporting characters around the club*room windows 
in St. James's-street. The scene of these news- 
meetings, generally, was opposite to the taverns, 
where there were billiard tables, of which the West 
Indians are fond. A view of the roadstead, with 
the shipping — the arrivals and sailings of the 
day — European, colonial, and local news'—mar- 
riages and deaths of friends, &c. form ezhaustless 
topics of discussion. Respecting deaths, indeed, 
such is the nature of the climate, so fatal are its 
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diseases,: and so' rapid are they in their course^ 
that the fiiend> or neighbour, whom yesterday you 
nay have met, may te-day be ill, anid to-morrow 
5^u may be summoned to perform the last sad 
duties to his remains. Yet the West Indians, 
when in health, are bnoyani; and balls and parties 
of pleasure are given in quick succession. This is 
more particularly the case after the departure of 
the wet, or hurricane, months, when returning 
healtii begins to enliven the scene. The ladies 
here are happily circumstanced ; for, at the balls, 
they are always eagerly contended for as partners. 
Neither ladies nor gentlemen think it incumbent 
on them to give up dancing until past three scare. 
The European residents are as passionately fond 
of the sport as the light-footed, and still lighter 
hearted, Creoles — dear fascinating creatures — the 
ladies, I mean — who will dance with you nine 
hours on a stretch, without flagging, the '^ gentle 
dew" not merely oozing, but almost streaming 
from every pore. It is not only in times of health 
and jollity, that kindnesses most grateful to the 
human heart are accorded in the West Indies. 
Perhaps in no country in the world is there more 
of disease and death; and, assuredly, in no country 
can the duties to the sick be rendered with more 
affectionate care, and unremitting vigilance. I 
had not been a week arrived, when two young 
-inen^ whom I had been acquainted with, were 

E 2 
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taken ill. Inquiring for one of them» 1 was rather 
startled, when the lady of the honse asked me to 
accompany her into his sick chamber. This, from 
fear of infection, I wished to decline ; when she 
assured me, that the fever of the West Indies was 
not contagious ; and that she herself had adminis- 
tered to the invalid, and been as much wjth hi^m 
as the sick-nurse. I found, too, that, except the 
physicians ordered the patient not to be disturbed, 
his chamber was visited daily — hourly — by Ms 
friends. The young man, here alluded to, t^ 
covered; but the other died on the third day of 
the fever; and, on the following morning, I sa\<r 
him carried to his long last home. ' ' 
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^AVING been immediately placed in one of the 
public offices of the island, I had daily opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the white popu- 
lation residing in Roseau. The excitement which 
new scenes. and society produces, had not yet 
given place to the languor of a tropical climate, 
and the depression of disease. The departure for 
England of the gentleman's family, who had re- 
ceived me so kindly, was the first event that broke 
in upon my tranquillity. Previously to this, a 
round of balls and entertainments was given by 
their numerous friends, and they, in return, gave 
a farewell '* At Home," which was attended by all 
the fashionables of the place. Our regret for 
their loss was alleviated by the hope of their early 
return . 

The West Indians never speak of England, but 
under the cherished name of Home. There, all 
their hopes are centered : yet they do not abstain 
from the enjoyments which their present residence 
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allow8«r«TTfae departure of the first fleet. of tbe 
year, for England, was now at hand^ and all yf^& 
bustle and preparation, on the part of those 4nr 
tending to go AaMie.*^-8ome, to enjoy their hardly- 
earned fortunes ; others, to regain, if possible, Uiat 
health which they had lost; some, on important 
business ; and some with children under, (iieir pro* 
tection, to receive that education which Ihe-.Qolgi-! 
nies cannot supply. There is nothing more trying 
to parental feelings than this early separation. Fi^ 
thers and mothers are compelled to part from their 
children at the age of five or six, without the hope 
of seeing them again, (even should their own Uvea 
be preserved in this fatal climate,) until they shall 
return, grown into young men and women, and 
strangers to their own friends and relations. 

The expense of proceeding to England is very 
considerable ; for, besides paying the same sum 
for a passage, as in coming from it, passengers are 
compelled to provide all the stores, stock, and 
wine, necessary for the voyage. In time of war, 
when Isage convoys are collected, this occasions a 
perfect scramble in the markets or plantations; 
and agents are as regularly employed, as for vic^ 
tualling His Majesty's fleets. — To the gentleman's 
family, before alluded to, the utmost possible «t^ 
tention was paid by every inhabitant of the island. 
Nor were the attachment and respect of the negroes 
shewn in a less striking and forcible manner. 
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' Wbt teiy'thoSe'^who w^re domesticated in^ the fi^ 
ASTy> but thany 'wlK^beiotlged to otbM^ ftiast^rty 
aM'^^ni whole gangs from th^^tevtateiB near town, 
ote^ winch the gentleman p i e aij iii icm ttorney, aY» 
•ri¥ea oti the 'Sunday precedin|N&Iite:-^d^artiire/ to 
bM^good massa good bye, and pMy return.'* On 
th6 .evening previous to the sailing of the convoy, 
the h6^EHA was filled^ for hours, with friends who 
eame to bid adieu. Several children were embark- 
ii^g under their charge, and many tokens of afiec- 
:tidn were entrusted to them, from parents to their 
. Cfbildren already in England. The ladies were 
.Bearly exhausted and overcome by the constant 
agitation and excitement of leave-taking. 
V - On the following inoming, a gay and impoaiag 
scene was presented : a fleet of 200 sail of West 
indiamen deeply laden, and convoyed by a squa- 
dron of men-of-war, displayed their broad sails to 
' the wind ; and the ships in the roadstead were buBi<* 
ly-employed in weighing their anchors, and getting 
tto^der. sail ; whilst boats and canoes in all direc^ 
tieos were conveying the passengers and their 
friends on board the respective ships. In a short 
time; the signal to bear away was made, and the 
«qiiadron and convoy, under charge of the late 
Admiral (then CaptainV M'Namara Russel, in the 
Yeng^anoe, of 74 guns, with two frigates, crowd- 
, ed^^ery sail. 
7;;^la;this fleet, two young officers of the garrison 
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went paaseogers^ Their story iant)ttinwbrth^aDf 
record :-«*Tbe8e two brothers were os fine' ytamij^ 
men as ever wore the British uniform. B6tbiiad 
been attacked fay ferer^ some time hefordl)V40ile 
soon recovered ; bnt, by a renewed atta<dc,'^Af 
other had been agaioreduced to a state of extlvmb 
weakness, and his case pronounced. hopekisa/'aiK' 
less he immediately embarked for England^ii^o 
this he would notxonsent, except his bretheir^w^rp 
allowed to accompany him* The. regiment wws 
much reduced in strength, and had few e^eotitli 
officers remaining. The gallant and affeotionbit^ 
youth struggled between' love of his professkMl^ 
and affection towards his brother, whO- refused' t^ 
leave him a prey to the climate* At length^, afi%»is^ 
tion prevailed. He had no time to obtain mgtibot 
leave of absence from head-quarters, and be -left 
liis letter of resignation with his commanding 
officer, to be sent to the late General Sir Tboknas 
Trigge. With this letter, the worthy command* 
ing officer forwarded one from himself, stalinjg 
the case, and requesting, as a favour to the regi^ 
ment, that leave of absence should be granted -td 
both, and the letter of resignation returned* The 
commander-in-chief, with those kind feelings 
which belonged to the man^ complied with the re- 
quest : the leave was forwarded to England, where 
the young men arrived in safety. They were, subset 
quently, promoted into other regiments, wi tb wbieh. 
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IkudiQ the Portugiiese army^ tliey senred with dis- 
IJAgttished repotatian^ were often wounded^ and 
inore.tban once received the thanks of the Duke 
of ' Wellington. Thus were these fine youths 
preserved to the service, by the well^tiiAed consi- 
deration of the worthy commander of the forces 
in 4he Leeward Islands* 

(Similar instances occurred, by no means unfre- 
quently.- WhenDeath was stalking around, sparing 
few, and sweeping hundreda«way with unrelenting 
band; the efiect on the minds of. the inhabitants 
and garrisons was such as may be supposed — de- 
jection — sometimes bordering on despair^ and re- 
quiring immediate change of air and scene. The 
fetal nature of the climate derives aggravated force 
fjMim the state of mind in which it finds its victims 
on fiuch occasions. Immediate removal affords 
the only bope> of preserving the survivors. 
^ At tlie time when the 68th and 87th regiments 
were in garrison on Mome Bruce, and when the 
dijeaths were increasing from ten to twenty in a 
day> the disease was checked, and the mortality 
reduced, immediately on their being divided into 
epiiipanies and sections, and scattered round the 
ildand on the different plantations. These corps 
had buried nearly 300 men each, in the course of 
tiie^nonths of August and September only ; but^ 
n^ljeii'xeiaoved from the barracks, tlie seat of dis- 

ceased at once : they returned^ 
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in a few weeks, to their quarters^ «nd cbittiiia«dk 
healthy duriog the remainder of th^irsenioe im 
the colony. When relieved, each of tbevir-its^? 
barked in fine order, and as effective ta^illMmglfi 
they had been just landed. , . , 

For some time after the departure of the fltei 
for England, there was much of that depressiM^ 
which generally succeeds a period of excitement.! 
To dispel this, the most effectual modei is to g«f 
up a dance^ Several balls — ^not ca/ma7i-ball6-*-rW<tf» 
therefore projected ; and, in a short time, all Was. 
again brisk and lively. The arrival of youmgn; 
ladies, and of married folks ai^jUf^ii^Mdways, in ihS 
West Indies, an event of considerable impoctanc^..^ 
After due preparation, they are welcomed by -a 
dance and supper, given by their friends. They arct 
thus introduced to the best society of the place^f 
and enabled to judge of the customs and n^anners 
of the inhabitants. This introductoryy^^/^ is ge^. 
nerally followed by others, to which the military 
and naval officers are invited ; and, in their turn, 
the regiments and men-of-war have partie&r:^ 
mostly breakfasts, with dancing at the close. 

As the rainy or hurricane months approach, the 
apprehensions of even the old inhabitants are per- 
ceived to increase, as they know, too well, that^ 
during the months of August, September, and 
October, they hold both their lives and properties 
by a very precarious tenure. The rains seldom 
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aetia before the ead of July. This year, however, 
the tawB of Roseau was visited by. an iouadalioa 
of the river, so early as the 4th of June. A heavy 
fkU of vain ia the mountains, descending in tor- 
rents, occasioned the river to burst its barriers, 
and break with violence into the town, covering 
the main streets with water, to the depth of several 
feet. I had been spending the day with a young 
oouple, who had a party to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of their marriage. The storm came on at 4 
o*<clock, P.M.; the rain poured in torrents; the 
thunder, and lightning were terrific. A sumptuous 
dinner had been provided, but scarcely any of the 
company did it justice. We had just taken our 
seats at table, when it was announced that a ship 
wias steering for the roadstead. Some, who knew 
they had relations on board, left us, even in the 
midst of the tempest, to bring them ashore. This 
was fortunately effected ; but, shortly after dark, 
servants arrived to inform their masters, that the 
river had broken through the town, and was filling 
the cellars, stores, and even houses, with water, and 
carrying all before it. Some of the more pro- 
vident had brought hqrses; but the greater part of* 
the gentlemen were obliged to go on foot, walking 
to the knees, and often deeper,in water, sand, and 
mad. Only the lightning's vivid glare illuminated 
the sky, and rendered it, in effect, next moment 
stHt-thurker. I set off, but was glad to return for a 
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servant and a lantern : the latter was soonlost ; aUd, 
with the utmost difficulty, I made my way, reiA<^h- 
ing home without hat or shoes. Nothing but the 
hope of being able to render assistance, ih savit/g 
much valuable property, could have induced mfe tQ 
persevere, in opposition to the repeated admoni* 
tionsof my sable attendant, that^'Massa go drown; 
and Frankey too, and poor Roseau go in a sea this 
night." The water had entered the cellars ; but We 
succeeded in excluding it from the house, which, 
fortunately, was constructed of mason- work to a 
considerable height. After remaining several liours 
in wet clothes, the, storm shewed symptoms of 
abatement, and,«suitable precautions taken, I went 
to bed, and slept soundly^ although the peals of 
thunder and sheets of lightning would, under other 
circumstances, have driven sleep away. Next morn- 
ing, I saw the water still making its way in torrents. 
On every side, were to be seen mounds of mud and 
sand; some of the houses of wood moved into 
those mounds, and others upset, altogether, by the 
mighty rush of waters ; whilst hundreds of pigs, 
goats, poultry, &c., had, with other and more valu- 
able property, been swept into the sea. 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants and 
town wardens was immediately held, to direct the 
proper measures to be taken to embank the river 
and confine it within its proper channel. The 
negroes, from several of the adjoining estates, were 
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then set to Avork« to accomplish this undertaking, 
under the supeiintendance of an officer of engi- 
neers^ who offered his services on the occasion. 
Another strong body of town negroes were em- 
ployed in removing the sand and other incum- 
brances in the streets; whilst the inhabitants and 
their domestics were no less actively employed, in 
saving what had not been irreparably injured 
by the influx of water. 

In a few days, Roseau presented nearly its usual 
appearance. Happily, no lives had been lost, nor 
any damage sustained by the shipping. — ^There are 
few evils without some alleviation ; and whilst 
the inhabitants regretted their losses by the over- 
flow of the river, they consoled themselves with 
the hope, that the recent storm would render the 
island more healthful. Accordingly, the months 
of August and September were more dry than 
usual; nor was any hurricane experienced this 
yjear; but in October the fever broke out with 
violence, and produced considerable mortality^ 
I h^d been then six months in the colony, andVas 
beginning to think I might escape attack, when a 
severe head-ache and insupportable lassitude com- 
pelled me to have medical advice. I was imme- 
diately discovered to have had fever on me for 
nearly twenty-four hours, and the most prompt 
and active measures were taken to arrest its ji^p- 
greas. I became delirious, in a few hours more; 
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nor did Consciousness return until I had so far re- 
covered as to be able to sit up in bed^ supported 
by pillows. I then was extremely sensible of my 
weak state, and the blisters still gave me much 
pain; but my appetite had returned, and I regained 
so much strength, in the course of a few days^ as 
to be able to leave my chambier. I recovered 
steadily, and returned to business very soon. 

In almost every year of excessive sickness in 
the West Indies, the loss of men has been greatly 
increased by d'elaying their removal,— either from 
the military commander's unwillingness to relin- 
quish a post, pro tempore t or to avoid trouble. 
Surely, therefore, it is time that commanding offi- 
cers of colonies or corps should profit by the 
experience of those who have preceded them. 
In such emergencies, there is no alternative but 
to encamp the troops at a distance^ or distribute 
them on plantations^ in detachments^ which is al- 
ways found to check the ravages of disease, and 
very often to produce an almost miracvdbus 
change, from a state of depression and deij^air, 
to renewed life and vigour. Nor is it of lessbbh- 
sequence, to choose the proper season of the year 
to send Europeans to the West Indies, and reliefs 
and reinforcements to the regiments serving in 
the colonies. At the period I speak of, it was 
only with the different convoys that troops could 
be sent, unless embarked in men^6f-war ; a mea- 
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sure then seldom resorted to, except on the expe- 
dition to Egypt. The troops, sent to the West 
Indies, arrived, therefore, at nearly all seasons, from 
December to July ; the former the very best, and 
trie latter the worst, month in the year. Those 
who arrived in December or January had six 
months of the healthy season before them, to ac- 
custom them to the climate ; but those who were 
landed in July seldom escaped an attack of fever, 
almost immediately ; in consequence, many lives 
werejost, which, by attending to seasons, might 
probably have been saved. Of the difference 
which has been found to take place in the health 
and sickness of regiments, arriving in the West 
Indies at the end or in the middle of the year, in- 
stances innumerable might be adduced. 

In time of peace, when there are so many ships 
unemployed, it c^not be difficult for the Trans- 
port-board to provide for the conveyance of any 
nuQiber of men. Long previous intimation is gene- 
rally given by the commander-in-chief, of ships 
being required; and, were notices posted at 
Lloyd's, by the Transport-board, to-morrow, that 

a dozen or twenty vessels of proper size and 

« 

equipments would be wanted a month hence, I 
am confident that double the number would be 
oflTered. This plan would be far more proper, far 
more economical, far more satisfactory to all par- 
ties, than to delay the embarkation tiH such time 
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as transports for the conveyance of reliefs for the 
West Indies have arrived from other service, and 
can be re-equipped. Adherence to such a system 
is pregnant with mischief. 

The preservation of the troops is of far greater 
consequence than that the Transport-board should 
retain only a given number of transports in em*- 
ploymemt. It may also be worthy of the conside^^ 
ration of those in power, whether regiments which 
have been a year or two in garrison at Malta, Gib-^ 
raltar, or the Ionian Islands, are not better fitted 
for service in the West Indies than those which 
are sent direct from Britain, and which might be 
sent, in the first instance, to replace those removed 
from Malta, and to the colonies. Perhaps, in ad- 
dition to these suggestions, furnished by one fa-* 
miliar with, and wishing well to, the service, the 
testimony and experience of a gallant oflScer, 
General David Stewart, who has written an inter- 
esting and valuable account of the services of the 
Highland regiments, may not here be deemed out 
of place. Speaking of the loss of the 92nd regi- 
ment, from the climate of the West Indies, he 
says : " The brave 92nd, or Gordon Highlanders^ 
were ordered to the West Indies about six years 
ago, and, landing in Jamaica in March, lost, in the 
course of four months, more officers and men, Ijy 
the fever, than by the fire of the enemy, in an ac- 
tive war of twenty-two years ; in the progress of 
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which^ this regiment was twenty-six times in 
battle. The same gallantry, which made the 
fire of the enemy comparatively harmless, did 
not avail against the climate of the West Indies, 
when introduced at the most unhealthy season 
of the year. Had they been landed in the be- 
ginning of winter, in November, and had some 
months to season, it is probable that their con- 
stitutions would have withstood the climate^ as 
well as. those of their countrymen of the 42nd, 
who, during the years 1796 and 7, in a harassing 
warfare, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, only lost 
forty-nine men by fever, and a few from other 
complaints.^' 
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VISITS TO THE COUNTRY, AND ToM 
ROUND DOMINICA. 



After the termination of the hurricane monthfi, 
I accompanied one of my young friends, on a tour 
of inspection^ to the different plantations under 
his charge, in the absence of his uncle, lately sail- 
ed for England. It was early in November when 
we started, on horse-back, attended by two negro 
servants on foot, carrying supplies of linen and 
clothes. The ride, for the first few miles towards 
Grand Bay, is one of peculiar beauty and variety. 
Our route was by a gradually ascending road, 
through coffee-estates, possessed, at that time, by 
French families. Arriving at the summit of the 
highest hill, or Morne, far to the right were seen 
the town of Roseau^ and the shipping at anchor 
in the roadstead ; above, we beheld Morne Bruce, 
with the barracks, and soldiers, then under arms on 
parade — their bayonets glancing in the sun, and 
their music, at intervals, just reaching our ears. 
The country around us was verdant and beautiful.; 
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the coffee trees were loaded with berries, of the 
deepest green and red ; and the orange trees, with 
their fragrant and grateful produce, and the cocoa 
nuts and palmettos, so different from all others, 
arrested our notice as we passed along. At our 
feet, as it were, lay a wide expanse of ocean, with 
vessels on its bosom,— some near and some more 
remote. The islands of Martinico and St. Lucia 
were also visible in the distance^ We were more 
delighted with the beauty of the scenery than an- 
noyed by the difficulty of the roads ; and, having 
set out at peep of day, at 8 o'clock we halted at 
the hospitable gate of a wealthy French planter, 
and partook of an excellent breakfast. The French 
have always been famed for making excellent cof- 
fee, which they take the first thing in the morn- 
ing;, and many English colonists adopt the same 
custom. This is followed, in an hour or two, by 
a second breakfast, " d la fourdhette" which the 
French planter regards as his principal meal, and 
which consists of all the good things within his 
reach — >such as ham and chicken, fish cavichedy 
viz. prepared with spices, vinegar, &c. and eaten 
cold. As neither meat nor fish will keep above 
twenty-four hours in this climate, they must be 
prepared for immediate use. Caviched fish is a 
great dainty in the West Indies, and with sweet- 
Bleats, marmalade, 8cc. is always served at break* 
ras's. '^p* 
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After paying due honour to the hospitality of 
our host, we accompanied hint in a walk round 
his plantation. We sallied out in our cotton 
jackets and white hats, with two or three negto 
boys at our heels, carrying refreshments in case of 
thirst overtaking us on the way. A Frenchman 
never goes out, even to dine with his neighbour, 
without a negro boy to take his horse and aftei^ 
wards wait on him at table; a custom which is 
generally followed by the English inhabitants also. 
Having surveyed the different buildings. on the 
estate, consisting of the mansion-house, dryings 
house for coffee, negro houses, &c., we proceed-^ 
ed to the coffee-gardens, plantain- walks, and 
Guinea-grass plots, forming, collectively, the pro-* 
miaent features of a coffee plantation in the West 
Indies. — The mansion-house was constructed of 
wood, built on a stone foundation : it was square, 
with galleries on three sides, having wooden blinds 
to admit the air and exclude the rain at pleasure. 
The shutters are seldom fastened except during 
very bad weather. A large salle a manger, or 
dining-room, with two bed rooms, occupied the 
interior space ; and a wooden stair led up to a sort 
of large garret, divided into two by screens or half 

9 

partitions of wood. One of these was the safe, 
or dipot, for all sorts of household goods, re- 
quired for family use ; and the other was gene*- 
rally appropriated as^ a barrack-roonr to visitors. 
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When there are many visitors, the gentlepaen are 
content to occupy sofas or mattresses spread in 
the hall or dining room^ which is always consider* 
ed more comfortable in the country, than a four- 
post bed in town. Indeed, I always slept sounder 
in the former than in the latter; but in the West 
Indies, a few hours only are passed in bed, and 
the dawn finds every one able to rise — springing 
from his pillow to enjoy the cool air and breeze, 
which are then delightful. The drying-house is a 
large building, generally of one but sometimes of 
two stories, to which the cofiee is brought in bas- 
kets, or bags, from the esplanade, where it is sort- 
ed and cleared before delivery to the merchant, who 
generally purchases the planter's crop, and ships 
it for England. Some of the more opulent, how- 
ever, ship it, on their own account, to merchants 
in England, and receive their supplies of negro 
clothing and provisions direct from them in return. 
The drying-house also affords shelter for the 
family to walk in, during bad weather; and when 
the crop has been delivered, it is otherwise appro- 
priated. The negro houses extended in two rows, 
at a short distance from the mansion-house. All 
the married negroes had a house to each family, 
and the men who had no families had a large 
house, properly fitted for their accommodation, like 
a barrack. But the negroes are very uxorious, and 
sometimes tiris barrack is nearly deserted, and the 
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proprietor ccjled upon very , often to^.|iCfX«4de a, 
house for Quaco, Tom, or Jerry, whev h^ Ujla bisk 
master — '' Massa* me want tak^ ytik, you jjjji^e.!' 
A store-house, hospital, stable* cattle-peiui» wi, 
poultry-houses, complete the establishments Oh 
extensive estates, these different buildings form 
small towns, containing from two to four or five 
hundred people. 

In the hospital, the sick negroes are treated 
with the greatest care and attention, and nourish- 
ed with every thing likely to promote their re- 
covery. A physician is kept in regular pay to at- 
tend the estate ; and nurses, who do no other work, 
are selected for the sick-house or hospital. 

On every plantation, the slaves are allowed to 
raise pigs and poultry : they have garden-grounds, 
and are allowed half of Saturday to cultivate tliem ; 
and to carry their poultry, yams, and fruits^ to 
market on Sunday. Coffee-plantations are always 
beautiful, and the French planters are proud of 
shewing them to their English visitors from Roseau. 
To see the negroes all busily employed in weeding, 
picking, cleaning, and diying the coffee, was at 
once a new and interesting sight ; and I was happy 
to observe unequivocal signs of content and cheer- 
fulness prevailing amongst them. The field-la- 
bour on a coffee-plantation is not severe, and much 
fewer slaves are required than on other estates. 
The proprietors of coffee-estates generally raise 
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consideratde qaanttties of plantains, yams, and 
other regetables; which are daily or weekly sent 
to maifoty and the most trust-worthy negroes em- 
ployed' to dispose of them^ and of all the difierent 
fruits which the island produces. The pineapples 
and oranges are. celebrated equally for their abun**' 
dance and excellence. 

On every estate^ whether sugar or coffee, the 
working field-negroes are placed under the imme- 
diate surveillance of head-men, or drivers^ whose 
business is to summon the gangs to the field at 
stated hours,- and direct their labours. They were 
accustomed tb carry a long whip of cow-skin, both 
as a badge of office, and to inflict punishment on 
the spot, if deemed necessary by the manager or 
overseers ; but this badge of office has been or- 
dered» by Act of Parliament, to be laid aside, and 
no punishment to be inflicted^ until twenty-fonr 
hours after the commission of crime, and then in 
the presence of more than one white person. 

Since the peace, the employment of the whip 
has been much lessened ; and the regulation for- 
bidding its use altogether in the case of females, 
will^ ere long, make its horrid sound heard only 
when punishment is imperatively called for. 

Ketuming to the mansion-house, we found pre- 
paration had been made for dinner previously to 
our departure. Frenchmen are sometimes regarded 
to severe masters. They certainly are more fa- 

G 
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miliar with their slares thaa the English. Ovtt 
host returned to the house, leading by the hand 
two little negro children whom he bftd found play* 
ing in the sun, whilst their raotheirs were picking 
coffee* He ordered one of the lervants to give 
them something to eat, observing, good-humoured- 
ly, that tliey would work for him by-^nd«»by. 

We dined at two o'clock, the generaldinner^hour 
both on English and French estates, and then pur^* 
sued our journey towards Grand Bay, where we 
proposed to pass the night. We now found the 
road becoming more difficult. The Island of Dom 
minica is a chain of hills and valleys, or, rather, 
what the French term Mornes, leading to abrupt 
and frightful precipices, and deep ravines, almost 
inaccessible, except to the negroes. It has been 
compared to a sheet of paper, suddenly compres* 
sed in the hand. Its roads are, conseqdiently, very 
bad — almost impracticable — except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Roseau. There was none at that 
time, which could be called a carriage road ; nor 
was any carriage in use superior to a one-horse 
chaise, sometimes employed to convey ladies to 
balls, 8cc. 

As the evening approached, we were anxious to 
arrive at our destination ; and after sunset, this 
anxiety was increased by the sudden rustling pf 
the snakes, (which are, however, harmless in Do- 
minica, and some of the other islands, though ia 
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Martinico and St. Lucia they are venomous,) as 
they brushed past us in the copsewood. The 
chirping of the lizards and scorpions — the hoarse 
and loud croaking of the frog^— the brilliant said 
luminous appearance of the fire-flies* — ^with' the 
annoying buz of the myriads of mosquito atten- 
dants — all conspired to divert our attention from 
the path, which now lay along the edge of preci- 
picesy over which one false step would have 
plunged us. However, having a negro with us, 
well cLcquainted with the track, we at last arrived 
in safety. The manager was looking out for us. 



* One of the beautiful peculiarities of a tropical climate^ 
Ibrcibiy arresting the attention of every stranger, are the fire- 
flies, i^ch, after sunset, fill the air, and «mit a phosphoric 
Hfl^t, similar to diat of the glow-worm, only siore red and bril- 
liant, dancing^around like the vivid sparks from a smith's anvil. 
These insects flutter about with a humming noise, and fre- 
quently settle in swarms, upon branches of trees, giving to 
them the semblance of so many pieces of timber, taken newly 
oGt of tiie fire. When viewed by day-light, they are not re- 
markable for elegance, resembling, in shape, a long beetle. 
In coloor they are a dingy brovm, and, like the glow-worm, 
carry their light in their tail. A cluster of two or three glow- 
worms will shine so brilliantly, as to excite general notice ; 
but their brilliancy is as a candle to the sun, when compared 
with that of the fire-fly. Not two or three, but thousands of 
these creatures dance around, filling the air with a waving and 
uncertain glimmer, of the extreme beauty of which no words 
<iQ cofivey VI adequate idea. 




and havhxg' perfbnsed'^ toog dhiy^49 ^<ftf)*il^;4f^ 
retired- pretty^* early 'ta^bedi-ilii tM tt:oi>»iti|j>> «^ 
Ikde vinl^ar and water BOimf^v^^fttki>^lli» 
flifecto frf the mosqmto^bitiss, and • "Wt^ jdr^bf^lft^d^ 
Tiait and inspect the plantation^ that^^i^ 
acquire aknowledge of itswants^its eatpected 
duce, the state of the negroes; 8cc, Probeeding^ 
the fields we found tbe slaveit in great glee; siii^fji^ 
and encouraging each other. The overseer ib^d 
manager reported favourably of the greater pairty 
and some few^ who had transgressed; were%r>^ 
given^ on promise of better behaviour. A draiU' 
was given to each of the men, and some littte'pra^ 
sents to the women ; and meat for Sunday'^ dih^' 
ner was ordered to be distributed amongst tlie 
gang, which consisted of 160^ all healthy • ahd 
happy. Many were' an:xious inquiiJers ' about 
•' old Massa/' and whether he had artlvefl *'ift a 
England/' and ** when he come back.'*— •'^ Youn^ 
Massa, good too — he come and see aw<^e [ts] 
again, when crop time come : — we make plenty 
sugar, Massa." 

We walked or rode over the greater part of th^ 
estate. The cane pieces shewed luxuriant growth, 
and were nearly fit to cut down ; but crop time 
seldom begins before Christmas. The provision- 
grounds, grass-plots, cattle, mules, &c. all ap- 
peared in good condition. 

The hospital contained only three or four in- 
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9iate^ ;. oote, an old man of eighty* who had been 
^ dfiver ^^ the estate, for many year&> and who 
4lHediJ;Q asftnm^ hm place in the field, on the oc* 
isailioQt; of the attorney visitiog the estate, long 
aJbrthe had been excused from work, on account 
of , hip age and feebleness ; but he was now con- 
fined to bed. — The Africans are extremely attentive 
to, apd careful of, their old people : to be old, se« 
cures the kind offices and care of their friends, and 
of all who know them ; and negroes vie with each 
pther^ in displaying their kindness to their father 
or xuother, aunti/ or sissy, for by all these affection- 
ate app^atipns do they designate them^ though 
QOt fit all related. — This old man (Harry) wpi$ un- 
able to be out, but his first inquiry of us was — : 
^' How old massa?— I neber see him again— *-me go 
dead soon now—- God bless Massa—- healwaysgqod 
tollarryi suad to dem people here — we know Massa 
long time-T^he one good man, old Massa." 

The^Qext inquiries were directed to the stores 
of the estate, and what would be required at 
Christmas, in addition to those expected from 
England; ah ini^efttory of which was given to the 
manager^ At Christmas, the negroes are allowed 
three holidays, besides new-year's day ; and are 
supplied with new suits of clothes, and many other 
4ittle comforts, , We were now called on to hold a 
Matrimonial Court, and to hear appeal^ from an 
ill-used wife, or a jealous husband.'p-The negroes 
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art moaUy iaariied-^omq^;egu)tefly,by^^^ 
man, or justice of tke paaca«>bmtk(tb6ifi'iea^'.Pr^ 
only tacitly , and duriBg the agi^ioe^^tof tbe p^fitH^ 
./ nhappUy^tbe custom in Africa^of ihtme^^ifnrj^vg 
mate than one wife^ prevaila in thecoleiM}^ pdi($)k. 
But a better day is dawttingt the establishm^ilt of 
bishops, and additional parochial clergymen^ 
the changing the market-day from. Sonday^iao^ 
the prohibition of labour on that day^ with , thf 
founding of schools under the superintendanciB|<$iff 
the clei^, will be the means of introducing h^ 
ter morals. . ,.,, .,„ 

At the time I now speak of, there was, Qfily^^^aii^ 
English clergyman in the island, and two Roman 
Catholic priests ; and as the great bulk of the 
population, white and coloured, were Catholics, 
most of the slaves, who were baptized, were of 
that persuasion. Very few of the negroeoi on 
the English plantations, had received any reli- 
gious instruction, or had any means of obtaining 
it. Under such circumstances, as fair Helen oc- 
casioned a ten years' siege of Troy, and set the 
whole of Qreece in martial array, so, in the plan^* 
tations, it was sometimes nearly impossible for the 
managers to preserve the peace, and prevent the 
slaves of adjoining estates from proceeding to 
warfare, when a driver or head-man, or evenabro- 
ther, (for a negro, who is attached to anot}]^,<salIs 
him brother,) was either disappointed of pbiaii^»% 



avcrife frotD^ !fhe ptftntation, or had kni bef by t^ie 
i^penoT- iii&ttVki<i6 ' W attiaefiohs of dome other 
8#afhi. At tuhes; ^ven the Manager found it dif- 
fi^iilt'to settle their differences^ without military 
totce, a^d a magistrate*- The utmost promptitude 
was necessary; in drder to secure their services ; 
fbr a Degro> labouring under the pangs of jealousy, 
(^disappointment in love, will, at the risk of the 
severest punisbment, neglect bis work, reject his 
food, and even runaway. To investigate and ad- 
just stich differences, the Matrimonial Court, as 
we termed it, was now opened ; and, although our 
expetience^ it must be confessed, was not very 
^eat^ in the intricate afiairs of the heart, I be* 
lieve we managed so as to give the parties^ who 
tatae into it« ijo cause to repent having submitted 
their differences to our decision. 
■■ The first case was that of Fidele, a stout negro 
w^hoh, with three pickininnies, i. e. childrenyat 
%^t feet; who accused her husband of having de- 
serted her, for another wife on a neighbouring 
pilantation, to whom he carried away all the 
jpoultfy and provisions, and on whom he bestowed 
not only his company, but also the finery which 
Fidele thought herself entitled to. 

Hie refractoiy husband admitted, that he now 

preferred Adelaide to Fidele, who had teazed him 

with her jealous fits, and too much talk, and driven 

A&MpbkimAffiwxi his own house, and made mana- 
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gar 110 16ve him toy moie^anfiLfibnial^* tajflogt 
hifti. We foHnd; hxmieffer, ttwtlbotedy njadcf^j 
ful of her childreiit and willing to rdoriv^jh^ti{»«i^l 
ter back again ; and as he was made pepbiUfetit* 
the risk he ran of losing his other fiur^ihomj^ajBil 
be must be much away, and of incurring tb^ziqpt;?; 
^ nager's and attorney's displeasure, he proiD&Aedrt^ 
takeleare of Adelaide, and henceforth live at boi^i 

An old fellow of sixty, having lately eitteri^di. 
into the connubial state with a young giirl^^wbos 
might have been his grand«daugbter, compl^ined^ • 
that too much sweetheart came after SaUy, ^^^[ 
that she no longer love him own hu^ban^f Sally'^' 
.story was equally ready, and given with imiqh 
candour and niiii>et6. She said, the old man had 
prevailed on her to hab him, and promised her 
plenty of fine dress — but that she really no love 
him— then, young negroes come tell her he go 
die soon, and want her take tbem» and fie^er n^ind 
old man. She no do so— ^but this make old man 
jealous, and he want beat Sally, his poor wife, for 
noting,'-^'We dismissed this case, with admonish- 
ing Sally to be kind to her husband ; to allow of 
no followers, during his lifetime, and to choose a 
more 5iif/a6/^ helpmate next; to which the di^ 
tressed wife replied — me neber hab old husband 
again — he no good for young girl-^him jealoifs /qp 
much. : 

A third case still awaited pur decisipp^r^lpicj^, 
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giH/>af diev(Boiigdhi«donbaii^:bful.i^ latf^r 

db)rtfM>d9'jq)peaisdmteiir^.aiid iu great distrflss* 
Iburibg called one of heur 40<Hiiktrymen .to act m iii?' 
tefiprelei^/sha proceeded to tell us, that having 
beefr tidbea as the wife of a negrot belonging to 
the madagev, then living on the CBtate, but.since^ 
gbn3 to work at Roseau, she had completely lest 
sigAiqfhim,^nd now applied to young Masea, to 
reifltore her husband. This poor girl was^ evidentr 
ly; much attached to her husband; who was a 
truant bnly from necessity ^ as the distance pre- 
cluded his coming often to see her* It was there* 
fore settled, that the manager should recsl him> 
and that he should be hired to work ^oa the estate^ 
or sold to it, if the pioprietor agreed to purchase 
him. . 

Gk>se to the mansion on this estate, is the bouse 
appropriated to>11ie overseers and other white peo*> 
pie; such as carpenters, coppersmiths, 8ic. These 
aU- live together, or, sometimes, agree to board 
with the manager ; with whom the doctor, also, if 
resident, is an inmate. The managers are social 
and hospitable. Their salaries are good; and 
they have opportunities of rearing stock, poultry, 
&c., and hiring out their own negroes .on job-work. 
The overseer's house is next to the manager's ia 
poin^ i>( cdmfort and^ ooavenience, each person 
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haying a bed-room^ besides akifg&haU/oreomtXkOtt 
room* The hospital is always ^^a -airy boildthg:, 
raised considerably from the grotuid^ by woUbqII 
stone and Hme. So sensible are the negroes ^f ihe 
kindness they experience in illness, that, ]f'Xi|6G^ed 
their freedom, they have been frequently kuoiM t(y 
reply — " Massa, me bery well now^=— suppose I go 
sick, who take care of me den ? who ioend Dooldiy 
who give me wine and soup? Massa,i|ie bery wellc 
i no want free/' Yet freedom is a great boon ; and; 
to negroes who have learned trades, must be an 
object of earnest desire : they can earn good w&f 
ges, and, if industrious, may become useful-memy^ 
bers of society. 

The works are generally at some little distaneo 
from the buildings ; and the negro-houses are in 
rows, on a line with them. The mill for grind-» 
ing or bruising the sugar canes is driven by wa- 
ter, when it can be obtained, or by mules, when 
that is not the case. Windmills are in general 
use in Antigua, St. Christopher's, and other 
islands, but not in Dominica* The boiling-house 
is a large building containing coppers for boiling ; 
coolers, strainers, and all the apparatus necessary 
for the process of making sugar. The distillery 
for making rum adjoins ; and the store^house for 
both, after being put into the cask or puacheon^ 
and before it is shipped for Europe, is alao ^e(mti- 
guous to the boiling-hpuse. These, with a large 
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shaide^ or mogass-house, for the caiie trash* (so 
ceJiLed afler passing through the mill,) constitute 
ftbiEwA^ oh every estate, 

;:rThe negrp<-houses are cottages, neatly thatched 
ii^tb palm or plantain leaves. Some have floors of 
woody and are well furnished with a bed^ cooking 
utensils, &c. ; but this depends on the station and 
industry <>f the occupiers • The negro tradesmen, 
sueh as coopers^ carpenters. See. are allowedi at 
their spare hours, to make tubs^ tables, chairs, 8lc. 
all of which, as well as their pigs, poultry, &c« they 
can take to the market, for their own advantage. 
On well^managed estates, where the negroes have 
been long resident, many of them possess hoards 
of mcmey, which they deposit with the manager, 
or are, at all times, ready to lend him. The new- 
ly*imported negroes were worst off, so long as 
the slave-trade existed. On their arrival, they 
were put under charge of the old mgroes, to be 
taught the requisite duties. 

The negroes on an estate are divided into 
gangs, under the direction of the drivers, who 
have their regular field-work allotted to them ; and, 
^hen that is finished, they proceed in quest of 
V^ood, water, or grass, as may be wanted. They 
then labour on their grounds until the hour of 
resti'i Formerly, the negroes were employed in the 
fi:eld'from^un-rise till sun-set; an hour for breaks* 

r 
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fast, and two for dinner, being llie odly intei^lds 
from labour. The present system is inflnttdy pufe- 
ferable. If clever, the negroes often flnirii their 
allotment by three or four o'clock ; and it is be* 
coming the practice, for the proprietors to hire 
some of them to do additional work on the estate, 
or to allow them to work for others. 

The children are taken care of, during their 
mothers' absence in the field, by the old women no 
longer equal to field-labour. They have not much 
trouble with their young charges, who, receiving 
food, require little or no raiment; indeed, will not 
wear it until six or seven years old. The climate 
admits of this nudity ; and the working negroes, 
whether in town or country, consider a pair of 
trowsers, or a petticoat, quite sufficient to cover 
them, and to stop all complaints from passengers, 
on the score of decency. After the sun goes down, 
however, it is different : they then feel the cold 
very sensibly, and crowd around the fire, which is 
generally kept blazing, either in the kitchen or be- 
fore their doors; and whilst Europeans consider a 
single sheet as> sometimes, an incumbrance, the 
negroes will sit or lie shivering under, perhaps, a 
pair of blankets. 

It is remarked, that during the season of making 
sugar, the negroes, as well as the cattle, appear in 
higher health and condition than at any other 
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tia^... Itj^ certaia that the juice of the sugars 
cf^ii^ jui big^y nourishing and fattening^ both to 
man and. beast; and the negroes are allowed to 
cpnaame as much as they choose. 
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VISITS TO THE COUNTRY CONTINUE^. 

. ■- -I' 

Leaving Grand Bay^ at sun-rise, we prpoeeded 
towards the next estate we meant to visit, and tJv^ 
prospect, on all sides, was again new and interei^t- 
ing. Martinico appeared very distinctly, b,eii)g 
only twenty miles distant, and St. Lucia was also 
visible. We had now got fairly to windward. 

Our road was still rugged, precipitous, and daur 
gerous, even in daylight. After a fatiguing ride 
of several hours, we reached the fine estate of 
Castle Bruce, then one of the most productive in 
the island. All looked fair and promising. My 
companion had been anxious to reach this estate, 
as two of the negroes had lately absconded, and 
were supposed to have gone off into the woods, 
and joined the run-aways, A military force had 
been some time at Grand Bay, to protect the 
estates to windward ; as attacks, by these people, 
some years before, were not uncommon. la one 
of these, the gentleman on the estate, assisted 
only by the overseers and house-8ervants,j^cla 
lady,'his sister-in-law, who loaded the ii^u$f/(|Uj^t^, 
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resisted, most heroically and successfully^ until 
relieved by the military. 

At the time of our arrival, we found the mana- 
ger by no means at ease. The ground provisions 
had been more than once dug up ; the plantain 
trees robbed^ and> stock carried away. Not un- 
frequehtly, the insurgents carried off, as prisoners, 
those whom they met with unarmed, and could 
not induce to join them by fair means; and it 
was, consequently, judged necessary to write to 
the commanding-officer at Grand Bay, for a party 
of military. On assembling the negroes, it was 
found that they had no cause of complaint ; and 
that the late desertion of two of their number was 
viewed with great uneasiness. ~ At len gth, we 
beard a great blowing of shells, and horns, and 
other noises, proceeding from the fields ; and, soon 
afterwards, one of the drivers appeared, and an- 
nounced the return of the two absentees, escorted 
by u party of negroes from an adjoining estate, on 
which they had been apprehended, on their way 
back to Castle Bruce, of their own accord. On 
inquiry, it Appeared that they had been surprised 
by an armed body, and carried off. They were, 
therefore, rewarded for returning ; and their good 
conduct was reported to the proprietor of the 
estate in England, They were also despatched 
as guides to the military, sent in pursuit of the 
run^aways, whose camp was found deserted. 
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of lumber, staves. See. for this and the'ili^hb^tv 
Mg^'estttfei!!, prepiBtfatory fbir ^if6^'tiiiie;^tf ^Jbifeg- 
tng nim» tdk their retum-?ayag^ to Roiteativ^^th^ 
residue of the last yfear^ crop. " " '^ ' - ^■ 

These droghers are sloops or schooner^; <stfti^ 

thirty to One hundred tons burthen, ttbd Irr^geiii^ 

rally natigatied by a white or coloured niehite'r^ ^d 

nc^^o crefws . The sugar and coffee, fromtib^ijstyf^ 

liiocrg die coast, are all shipped in these tiiks^ls, 

and -in lighters, navigated by slaves/ oii tK&Uih 

wafrd side of the island. Canoes arei trs^ iid iill 

the colonies, as Kght boats for^onveyingipacflBli^- 

gers, fishing, &c. They are easily inana^^, W^ll 

adapted for the surf, and always ready on 'the 

beach, with the boatmen within call, atihe^filfer- 

ent towns in the West Indies. These boatmen are 

generally slaves, who are provided with a boat, 

and who pay their masters a certain sum of money 

weekly, appropriating the overplus to themsel^s. 

Having passed two days at Castle Bitrccj- w'e 
proceeded next for Rosalie, anotheir fine esbtte, 
lying in our route to Prince Rupert's. Thence, 
we had the pleasure of the Doctor's compaifiy, 
who was going on his weekly visits. Otn?- rbad 
still lay along the edge of a precipitous chaitt'of 
heights, rising in the back-ground intoth^4e^y 
clouds which often covered their tops. After- 
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^war4s, alpQg the sea*shore, the ropid became more 
practicable. - 

.A few years before, Rosalie had been the scene 
<^4no9t savage and cruel attacks ; in one of whicb> 
the run-awaysy unfortunately, succeeded in sur- 
prising and murdering all the white people on 
the estate^ as well as several negroes ; burning the 
ly^kfi and houses, and carrying off much valu- 
able property. A war of extermination ensued, 
and many of the savage and blood-thirsty depre- 
dators were killed in the woods, by the regular 
soldiers and militia ; but the duty was found so 
severe^ that a corps of free blacks was also form- 
ed;; onjiy at last, the rebels surrendered, on condi- 
tipn pf their lives being spared. 

/Our succeeding destination was to Sugar Loaf 
estate, situated within a mile of the garrison of 
Prince Rupert's* Every thing in the plantations 
was going on well, notwithstanding the health of 
the )yhite people was in a deplorable condition : 
the manager was ill ; one overseer was dead ; 
and the. other was scarcely able to leave his bed. 

As I had business in the garrison, we rode oyer, 

liext day, to call on some o£Scers there, who 

[.obligingly accompanied us in riding round the 

i.wo^ks and fortifications, and insisted on our stay- 

vWSilioner* 

* The fortress of Prince Rupert's, (so called from Prince 

H 2 



Next day, we fnroceeded to^P^ittiRcoaidrkod 
Macottcberie. We oalled at stmeal ^plao^feLtions^ 
whieh were now very numerotts^ >'We- ^ere tsgii: 
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Rupert, ivbo cominaiided • an ' aimamen V d^stiasd diplr.'Hispa^ 
niolfty vhich put id to wood and water her^ up^ai)dsr Qf^j£| 
century ago,) stands on two hills, haying a narrow TalLej^^. 
tween them. The outer hill projects abruptly intone sea, 
over which it rises to a considerable height: on its top are 'two* 
heftry long 32 pounders > with quarters, in time of wai^/fiit^ 
300 officers and men. Farther down, there is another hii^ 
rack, with an hospital and houses. A good road l^ftdff/flNbn 
Fo^ Shirley. to the top. Fort Shirley is a reguleur for^ifif^tiof^. 
with two heavy batteries commanding the entrance pf t)^|e ..h^>, 
from this side, and under whose fire it is believed, no ship' 
or fieet could remain for any length of time, without being de- 
stroyed. Here also are barraqks, bomb-proof magazines/ &t.' 
In the valley between the two hills, or cabarites, (as they as^e 
named, from the numbers of goats, which formerly de»pasture^ 
on theif sides^) are situated the engineer officers' barrack^-the 
Quarter-master-generaFs buildings^ and a parade-grouj|d, ei^- 
tending to the barrier on that side, which faces the sea, looking 
towards Guadaloupe, and where there are also heavy batteries, 
and barracks for 200 men. On the other hill, are barracks W 
300 men, with batteries of heavy guns, commanding the whole" 
of |j)(^ inner defences. A swamp, half a mile broad, comte' 
dose to the base of this outer hill, the side of which is steep, 
and nearly inaccessible. At the barrier on the other side^. 
facing the town of Prince Rupert's, is a battery with heavy guns^ [ 
and mortars; and another on the face of the hill, higher upKl 
— ^The access to the garrison, from the sea, is by a fosse^ oriatevQ^q 
causeway, immediately under the guns of Fort Shirley. In ftUkmi; 
of peace, no white troops are stationed there, the 8ta^9f^))^9gij^ 



dnitibe'isa^rdisidie of ifae island; 4liQroiK}s\ii^re 
iniioir4>etter;jfTaiid^ihe <!HMil}try^^s mofethickB^ 
billed. :. We also passed the babitations of seve^ 
ral families of free blacks^ fishermen, or mecha- 
nics^ who earned a liFehhood by tfaetr industry. 
The moon arose ere we reached the end of our 
journey, fatigued with a long day^s ride. In tro- 
pical climates, the moon's light is more brilliant 
than ip iBurope^ enabling one to read the smallest 
print* ; 

•iHaving examined Uie state of the negroes, and 
of' th# buildings, and of the crop expected in this 
ptehtation, (Macoucherie,) and finding that we 
wfere ob)ijged to wait for the arrival of a carpen- 
ter^ we rode up to pay a visit to one of ouc jRosea^ 
friends, then residing on his plantation, high 
u{s in the very goi^e of the mountainsr md 
close to the woods. With him we spent a ffea-' 
sahfc day, and, early next morning, webetbot biir- 
siglves to the woods, to shoot "Ramies," the 
principal game-bird to be met with here, resem- 
bling the partridge in size, but more the grouse, in 
bitterness of flavour. These birds are found 

▼ery ttnhes^thfiiV. — ^The bay is a place of rendezvous for the 
BH^dA laetiraf-war to supply themselves with wood and water. 
Tb^ to^i^ (>f Prince Rupert's, next to Roseau in size and po- 
ptrMdn, i6'ai>out half a mile from the garrison, and runs along 
th^rMjf.^' It:eofitains some tolerably good houses and stores, 
a44€t tadrdt^ ftrthe reception and accommodation of visitors. 
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only in tbe woods, and never near to the towns 
or large estates ; yet they are easily shot, as they 
never fly far, but, moving from one tree to another, 
with plaintive cries, seem at a loss how to escape. 

Returning in the evening to Macoucherie, we 
still found that the carpenter had not made his ap- 
pearance. There had been much sickness amongst 
the white people on this estate : a new manager 
, from Antigua had lately arrived ; the overseers 
had died ; and the negroes were entirely under 
the direction of new people. 

Our next morning's ride led us over the Grand 
Savannah; a headland stretching into the aea, 
covered only with grass, which is generally sp 
stinted and burnt up as to afford but little pastu- 
rage for the cattle, sheep, and goats browzing 
upon it. Having reached the other side, we ra- 
pidly approached the fine sugar estates adjoining 
to Roseau. Our road to the town lay under 
Morne Daniel, where was a small barrack, with a 
guard of soldiers. Woodbridge's Bay affords ex- 
cellent anchorage for ships of the largest tonnagej 
and much better shelter than the roadstead of 
Roseau. The fine estate of Woodbridge's (call- 
ed after the proprietor, and now in possession of 
his son,) reaches to the edge of the river ; on^ the 
opposite side of which commences the towj;^ of 
Roseau, where we arrived, after a tour of twylvp 
days, well pleased to rejoin our friends^.,.^,!^ ^^,.t 
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CfHRlSTMAS HOLIDAYS IN THE WEST 
'' INDIES. 

-'i '•••:.■ ' ... 

As the Christmas holidays approach^ there is a 
perceptible increase of spirit and activity in tlie 
wliole West India population— white, coloured; 
arid black. To the slaves^ it is not oiily the 66a- 
sofi of increased supplies of food and raitnent, but 
also of release from all labour^ not absolutely ne- 
cessary. The towns are filled with happy a:nd 
merry groups of negroes, in their best attire^j(ya^ 
radlngdie streets, and displaying theiY various 
finery ; for blackey, in his way, wished id be th(B 
vetj pink of fashion, and to be looked at, as well as 
his master or mistress. It is highly amusing to 
observe the men walking with their Dulcineas, or 
rather ^t/tng along the streets in full blow, court- 
ing admiration, often in dancing costume, silk 
stockings, satin shoes, &c. ; the day being devoted 
to Visits, and the night to dancing. — In this dis- 
play; the town's negroes and people of colour 
take thelead; the estate negroes being generally a 
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little behind in the fashions, and in JashioniMe 
deportment. - :<: t 

In the French islands^ and those which b|i^(9< 
been originally settled by the French^ these lu))i*^ 
days are farther enlivened by the Catholid ' p^- 
oessions which take place* by the celebration of^ 
high mass in the churches, and, by the mefcy 
groups of morrice dancers, or masquefaders, whO; 
go from house to house in the evenings, dancing 
waltzes, &c. Amongst tb€ English coloniste, the 
gentlemen make around of foretioon visits, and 
call on every family with whom they are a^quaiptt 
ed, and within reach, to wish theitn the complin 
nients of the season; a pleasant custom^ only 
that the profuse administration of cake nrnAi wine 
sometimes proves too porwerful for weak stomichs^ 
Christmas-day is always devoted to family dinner^ 
parties, with liberal invitations to those who are 
strangers, or without family ties. As in England, 
small bands of music go from house to house, and 
from street to street, enlivening the scene, and 
making their Christmas collection. It has long 
been the practice of the colonies to proclaim mar* 
tial law, and to put the different regiments ^tnd 
companies of militia on permanent duty, on die 
24th of December, and during the holidays. This 
is a measure of necessary precaution ; attempts 
having, at times, been made at this season, to ex- 
cite rebellion amongst the slave population^ The 
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establishttient of itiartial law is notified by the fi- 
ring of two guns, and hoisting a red flag at thebat- 
tetiei ; and it is annulled by the satne ceremony, 
subslituting the British colours for the red flag. 

Ill the country, the holidays are kept in the same 
festive manner as in the towns, and the militi^ 
daty is performed with equal strictness. The 
mililia is officered by proprietors and merchants, 
a&d coitiposed of all the white men able to bear 
arms, und under sixtsr yiears of age ; and by all 
free coloured men and blacks, who are formed 
into eompaikies by themselves, and officered by 
whiteik-— The days for mounting guard are gene- 
rally the three Christmas holidays, and new year's 
day ; after which, the negroes return to their work, 
with renewed alacrity. The season of crop-mak- 
ing now commences^ and that, invariably, pro-' 
duces signs of Renewed life and activity amongst 
all "Classes^ sexes, and ages. * - ■ ' 

At.'GbrifttiAas, balls and parties are ^Iso th^ 
order of the day. The subscription balls, gene- 
rally, comn&ence about the new year. It might be 
supposed, that, in such a climate, dancing would 
beuttelided with great fatigue ; but this is not the 
case: on the contrary, the ladies often, instead of 
retiring to rest after a ball, only change their 
drefytess^ and proceed into the country on maroon- 
ifig^fWtks, tis they are called ; that is, parties of 
pliiaisurei ^hastily resolved on, and . immediately 
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carried into effect. They generally reBort to the 
woods, or to a river's side. At the first of these 
. parties I attended, the dancing did not terminate 
till four o'clock in the morning. An hour after- 
wards, the company set out, some riding, and 
others walking, servants following with baskets 
of meat, wine, &c. Having selected a spo^t,pp 
the river's bank, and an arbour and seats I^^ng 
been formed, breakfast was prepared ; after vhich, 
the ladies read, worked, or played at cardeH->per- 
haps nid-nodded — whilst the gentlemen fished, or 
shot, or read, as their several tastes or fancies in)r 
pelled. At one o'clock, they began to 1q(]^ out 
for the arrival of the servants from town, w|th,adr 
ditional supplies for dinner, when they comme9ce4 
making sangaree and punch. Soon after two, we 
assembled near the river — took refreshmeut— - 
again dispersed in little sporting parties— rejoined 
the ladies in their bower by four o^clock, and cotsh 
menced a vigorous attack on our pio'iiic dinner of 
cold fowls, ham, pigeon-pie, &c. After taking 
our wine, the gentlemen once more flew off in d^ 
tachments, till recalled for coffee. 

Under the shades of night we reached town ; 
and, after some music— dancing reels till ten 
o'clock — and demolishing a devilled turkey for 
supper, we drank good night, and the party sepa^ 
rated to enjoy that repose which the fatigue of 
the day and former night had prepared them fpn 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GO VERNOR — RUN- 
AWAY NEGRO WAR— THE PEACE OF 
AMIENS. 



Soon after the commencement of the new year, 
the Hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnstone arrived 
irom England, as Governor of the island of Do- 
minica. He bad previously commanded the gar- 
rison there, was greatly esteemed by all classes, 
and his arrival, therefore, was welcomed by the 
strongest testimonies of public favor and appro- 
bation. He was in the full vigour of youth ; pos- 
sesseid of the highest talents, of the finest forro^ 
and of the most insinuating and polished manners. 
His high connections, both by birth and marriag«« 
had always ensured him access to the best society 
in England ; and his relationship to Lord Melville, 
then Mr. Dundas, who was his brother-in-law, 
seemed to promise increasing rank and honors. 
He was now a widower, having lost his amiable 
lady during his former residence in the colony .-^•r- 
A round of entertainments succeeded his arrival : 
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goternment-house was^ again tfce seat of hospitality 
and gaiety; and the governor's parties and balk 
were looked forward to> as the most interesting 
events. . . iJ: 

Another occurrence, which, at this time^occa* 
pied the public attention, was the arrival of the 
fleet from England, with large supplies of mer- 
chandize, and stores, and many passengers^ vvA.t 
no time had the colony been in a more flourishing 
state : it had been healthy for twelve months ; 
trade was brisk ; the merchants were prospei-ons-; 
and the estates were producing, and promising to 
produce, large crops of sugar and cofiee. The 
high prices of West India produce in Englalid 
had raised«the fortunes, and, of course, the spirits 
of the proprietors. These high prices, however, 
induced an excess of speculation, which v&ubse; 
quently proved injurious. 

This sunshine of prosperity was also obsoured 
by the incursions of the run-away slaves, of whose 
renewed depredations the governor now received 
weekly notice from the managers and'attomeys of 
the estates nearest to their camps and places of 
resort. Applications for protection soon followed ; 
and parties of the 9th West India Regiment were 
detached with orders to pursue and attack the 
rebels. Proclamations were also issued by the 
governor and council, offering rewards for the ap- 
prehension of their chiefs, and for every run^away 
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slave brought into Roseau ; and pardon to all who 
«bauld voluntarily surrender within twenty days. 
Jhis produced no salutary effect : on the contrary^ 
the insurgents became even more daring, and car- 
ried their incursions into the town of Roseau itself; 
where a proclamation from them was found one 
morning, offering a reward for the capture of the 
governor! By some, however, this was believed 
|o have been the waggish trick of a certain white 
inhabitant, a member of the assembly, and no 
admirer of his excellency* 

. It was at length resolved, by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council and assem- 
bly^ though not without strong opposition, to com- 
m^ipe a regular war of extermination, if, before the 
expiration of twenty days, the run-aways should 
0ot have surrendered at discretion. Few^ if any, 
came in : martial law was then proclaimed for forty 
days,^ and the whole colony assumed a warlike 
aspect. The militia furnished guards for the town ; 
and several strong parties of the regular troops, 
<jhiefly of the 9th West India Regiment, were de- 
tached, with guides, to trace, and, if possible, come 
up with the insurgents. Other detachments of 
the 68th Regiment proceeded from Morne Bruce 
on similar duty, through a most difficult and al- 
most inaccessible country. One detachment^ more 
f^trtmctate than the rest, overtook a party in the 
lnsQodfi^^uf rounded th^m, and brought them prison- 
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era to Roeeen, where several/ of tbcm^qwKj^^sRniq' 
ted< in the mafket-plac^/ The troopaiBeiit •mpdns 
dti€y ttiffered severely from faifgaeandprifaition. 
One of the detachments of the dtfa 'West iJIndsil 
Reghnent fell into an ambtiscade^ laid 'by -the 
rebels, who, having dag pits, and planted Hh&rpu^ 
pointed stakes in them, covered them sA^idy 
over, and then allowed themselves to be fM^v$ed 
by the soldiers, and thus decoyed them tfttq^tkA 
pitfalls. The nin-aways, at the same time, ^^oitf^ 
menced an attack, and made a regular v«taiiA( 
hoping to complete the destruction of t)i€ piirty> 
and to obtain a supply of arms and ammunition. 
In this, however, they did not stic^eed. They w«t% 
soon pnt to flight; and, being eneomftered by a 
party of the 68tb, who were near at hand, s<Bveiwl 
of them were killed and wounded, and otblefm 
takeil, amongst whom was one of their chilis* 

Military detachments continued to be employed 
in the harassing service of scouring the mountains 
and fastnesses ; and apprehensions being enters 
taitied of the rebels attempting tcy ' wbfire to the 
town, an additional picquet, from the garrison of 
Mome Bruce, was put on duty, at evening^gun- 
fire, and withdrawn at sun-rise. Several more of 
the run-aways Were now ordered for execution in 
the market-place, and the remainder of the pri- 
soners were shipped off for the Spanish maitix At 
length, in consequence of the energetic measures 



(luisxked^; ft/genera) sunrendevrwas .propofted^and 
asbeptedy^n oonditioi^ of their live^ beiiig spared. 
. iTfae 't^ouBation of this warfare "wm uttotugly 
ddtiihrou^hoxH the island ; as, darip^ its'oontinu* 
aiicey trade and cul titration had been muehr^ 
t€|rded, and the colonists kept in a state of ui>r 
eea&ing agitation. Their alarm was increased, by 
the/ knowledge, that the estate negroes had been 
tampered with by the run-aways, and repeated 
<)fiers and invitations been made that they should 
j<^n them«: „ Fortunately, these invitations were 
uniformly rejected. 

. JRespcrcting the conduct of this warfare, there 
e^iMed a great difference of opinion, in the coupr 
eil and assembly, and also throughout the com- 
munity. A regular opposition to the governor, 
form^ jtt this crisis, continued to increase^ until it 
became extremely virulent on both sides. Itw^s 
<^nte^ded, that the measures taken against- the 
run-^ways were unnecessarily cruel, and the exe- 
Qutipn of so rmtty was deemed a sacrifice of hu- 
man live%/^ich might have been spared. The 
ca9e,hQwever, called for prompt and effective mea^ 
sures ; it was necessary to show the slave popula- 
iio^th^ consequences of rebellion ^ and the punish- 
V^^Xii. of all who took part with them was equally 
4faenti|il^ Some free people of colour, suspected of 
j^si^lil^ig. theiQ, were shipped off from the island. 
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with little ceremony^ dorhrg tbe f eokfibiniQiairce^of 
tHatti^l law. ■:■ '^: ■.•■..' A -br-a^'H 'Ic 

When the red flag wftshiuled domt, saul;ipsHv 
tial law discharged, it was a «ort of juUlee tc»att 
classes — ciril and tnilitaiy. The conUffiii and) 
assembly passed votee^ of thanks to the offlceMi 
and men, who had been employed, and tife<^ totbe 
militia, for theii^ less active, but equity neoessajtfyv 
services; . .. • / ,-0,-. ij;. 

During the continuance of the li^aiface, it iKtai 
observed, that the privateers and row*bx>ftt8 from 
the neighbouring French island of Guadaldupei 
had been more than tisually daring taxA treytftlei^ 
some ; often coming into the different bays af^uimi 
the island, and even landing their people; .nd> 
doubt, with the intention of opening an intev^ 
course with the run-aways. Fortunately, at this 
period, the garrison of Guadeloupe v^as weak; 
the communication with France had become very 
difficult and precarious ; and the naval supremacy 
of Britain rendered it nearly impossible for them 
to receive regular supplies of men or steres. Had! 
the governor of Guadaloupe possessed the means 
of attacking Dominica, there was no doubt that 
his activity- and enterprize would have led him 
to make the attempt. 

On one of the occasions alluded to, a daring at* 
tack was made — in the outset successfully-i*-*by a 



Frefrob|mv&teer, on the shipping ia the roadstead 
of Roseau. A large sloop, (drogher,) armed with 
' sifc guns, had antved dnring tiie night, deeply 
Idden witk^ <sagar and rum, from Prince Rupert's 
bay» and had anchored, near the river's mouth, 
nearly out of the view of Fort Young. The pri- 
vateer had hoisted Danish colours, kept her men 
below, and followed the drogher, without being at 
all suspected ; keeping a little off shore, until mid- 
nighty when she came alongside, boarded, and 
earned ber off without noise. She was proceed- 
ingjto.to.w her away, when, getting within view of 
tb^'Fort, aind having no lights up, they were fired 
oow .The master of the drogher had come on shores 
Hearing: the guns, and missing his vessel, an alarm 
w» immediately given ; and, in a very short time, 
forty men, from the garrison of Mome Bruce, and 
asHmanyof the St. George's militia, were embark* 
ed in a fine fast-sailing armed schooner, and in 
pursuit of the privateer and drogher, the owner of 
which was a captain, and a great favourite, in 
the St, George's corps. The moon rising at two 
o'clock gave as a full view of the vessels, be- 
calmed, at no great distance, under the Grand 
Savannah, and both rowing lustily to get away. 
We, however, caught the land breeze, by keeping 
from, und^r the high land; we soon overtook the 
drogher^ and, after some resistance, recaptured 
her. The privateer was a large, well-equipped 
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vessel^ and boldly. lay-to for uas h^U aftei:;£|,f^k^gt 
engagement with musquetry and tgf^tf g^Vt^ji 
finding that she was getting the woiiftt i3£;^^,j§^e 
took advantage of our mainsail coniii)g flp^ijiy^^ 
and sheered off, with all dail set, towardsii^ijiari 
daloupe. On our side, no one was killed/ ^aod^ 
but a few slightly wounded ; but the priyateeF9,^t 
we afterwards ascertained, suffered severely-^^^ii^t 
our musquetry, which swept the decks, and d]r9^Y^ 
the crew below. Some wounded Frenchnaenr ^f^r^ 
also found in the drogher, the guns of w-hick.b^ 
been repeatedly fired at us on our approach^ if- 

The regular soldiers had been employed ou thi§ 
business, in violation of the general orders of Sir? 
Thomas Trigge, who conveyed his censure; .t/cy 
Governor Johnstone, by noticing the deviation 
from the rules and regulations of the serviof , and 
requiring strict attention to them in future* i TJhis 
led to much altercation and unpleasant correfr* 
pondence between Sir Thomas and the governor. 

From the promptness with which this attempt, 
to cut out vessels from the road, and from under 
the guns of Fort Young, was met, the experimeiit 
was never tried again. Measures, however, of in-* 
creased vigilance and precaution were taken ; and^ 
as there were no men-of-war, nor even any prize-», 
vessels, in the road, application was now madetQi 
the admiral, (the late Sir John Duckworth,) wjjko 
then commanded on the Leeward Island st^tiojM 
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td^'^tid a dMaU vessel, to cruize round the island,- 
foj^'k^ pw>tfeetiom' 

*>At the end of this year the fleet from England 
ail^iVed, with our friends on boards who had left 
us ^igltteen months before ; bringing with them 
several young ladies and gentlemen, their rela- 
tives. I need scarcely say, that they were wel- 
ci^med back with equal marks of regard and atten* 
tion from the inhabitants as were shewn on their 
departure. Dinners and balls followed in quick 
s^ieeession, and my amiable young friends (for 
such they were to me, from our first acquaintance 
and tntrodaction, and such thev hare continued 
thfough life,) were initiated in all the mysteries of 
West Indian gaiety and fashion. 

The Danish and Swedish islands of St. Mar- 
twk, SiM^ta Cruz, St. Bartholomew, 8cc. surren- 
dered to the forces under Sir Thomas Trigge and 
Admiral Duckworth, about this time ; and, soon 
afterwards, the joyful news of peace— of the peace 
of Amiens — was received at Barbados and M&r- 
tinico, and quickly circulated throughout the 
islands. The news was equally unexpected by all 
classes, from the governor to the humble slave, as 
it was not known that any negociations were in 
prdgtess; It gave great satisfaction to many at 
first, before it was considered in all its bearings ; 
b#t thel ' i^irrender of the conquered colonies of 
Martftiicd> Tobago, and Demerara, to their former 
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masters^ proved extremely detrimental to the in- 
terests of the English planters and merchants^ 
who bad settled in those islands. The arrival of 
a second despatch-vessel from England soon 
brought the intelligence of the ratification of the 
treaty; with orders to restore the captured colonies^ 
at times appointed, to the French armaneot^, 
which were preparing to sail from France, to take 
possession of them. 

Illuminations and rejoicings, in honour of the 
peace, took place in the West Indies, as in every 
other part of the British dominions, although! 
even at that early period, it was doubtful whether 
it ought to be regarded otherwise than as an 
" armed truce." 

In the course of a few weeks, the white popula- 
tion of Dominica received a considerable addi- 
tion, as many English residents, merchants, and 
others, and some French, removed from Martinico, 
with their property, families, and slaves. We 
learned, also, that Dominica having been first set* 
tied by the French, and ceded to England only at 
the peace, in 1782, Napoleon had endeavoured, 
though without success, to bargain for its restitu- 
tion. Forming, from its local situation, the con- 
necting link between the French colonies of Mar- 
tinico and Guadaloupe, its possession was very 
desirable to him ; and, when the war was renewed, 
he failed not to attempt its recovery. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH ARMAMENT 
—INSURRECTION AT GUADALOUPE— 
WAR IN ST. DOMINGO, &c. 
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Every day's experience shewed that the peace 
of Amiens would not prove advantageous to the 
colonies^ and considerable dissatisfaction prevail 
ed respecting its terms. The arrival of a French 
frigate from Brest, and many merchant vessels, 
were fore-runners of several armaments, with troops 
tp garrison the three colonies which were to be 
given up to French and Dutch dominion, in virtue 
of the treaty. A friendly intercourse had com- 
menced between the English governor^ and com- 
manders-in-chief in the West Indies, and the 
French governor of Guadaloupe ; and civilities of 
every kind had been passing between them. We 
were, however, again fated to behold war — a civil 
wa^"-— raging around us. The French garrison 
9f puadaloupe had been reduced, by disease, to 
ac^^l^e handful of European troops; and the peo- 
ple of colour there» and free blacks, who were *. 
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numerous and well armed, thought the present a 
At opportunity, before reinforcements arrived, to 
endeavour to wrest the government of the island 
from the hands of the white inhabitants, and to 
re-obtain that ascendancy, which they had been 
allowed to possess some years before, under the 
savage reign of Victor Hugues, the scourge of 
the West Indies, the detested enemy of the Bri- 
tish. So secret and well concerted were their 
measures, that they obtained possession of the 
principal forts and strong holds of the island, al- 
most without resistance. The French governor, 
(Rear Admiral La Crosse,*) with his wife and family, 
and many officers and public functionaries, fled for 
refuge to Dominica ; and great was the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of Roseau, on rising in the 
morning, to see a French frigate at anchor in the 
roadstead, with colours flying, and, soon after- 
wards, to hear martial law proclaimed, in conse- 
quence of the insurrection at Guadaloupe. Go- 
vernor Johnstone adopted the most rigid measures, 
to prevent all strangers of colour from landing in 
the island. These were neither unnecessary, nor 

• This officer commanded " Les Droits des Hommes," of 80 
guns, during the war, and was attacked, and driven ashore on 
the coast of France, by Sir Edward Pellew, now Lord Ex- 
mouth, who then commanded the Indefatigable frigate, assisted 
by the Amazon, Captain Reynolds, which, not being able to 
clear the shore, was also wrecked. 
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iM-tii9if4i as^^Uempt^ were repeatedly made, to in- 
tc§di4(3fi^ iacei^diaries. Even in Guadaloupe, ho w-r 
CfffH^th^; rebellion extended only to the people of 
oqIquf} aathe slaves did not join them in any great 
nunabeirs^ and even witnessed the departure of 
tbejr white masters with regret and dismay. Most 
of thes^ had been permitted to embark* and to 
take some property with them, in the early stage 
of the business; and Dominica was, consequently, 
enunmed with refugees, both civil and military* 
Admiral La Crosse was received, with hisfamily* 
in the kindest manner, by Governor Johnstone, 
at whose house he remained for many weeks ; 
whilst the inhabitants of all ranks, and the officers 
of th^ garrison, vied with each other in their hos- 
pitality to these unfortunate people. 

The vigilance and anxiety of the governor were 
greait and unremitting, in proportion to our vici« 
nity to the seat of rebellion. All intercourse with 
Guadaloupe had been forbidden by proclamation ; 
but information was daily obtained, from neutrals, 
of the state of affairs there ; and the arrival of 
many French vessels, . from Europe, made the 
port of Roseau, at this time, the d6p6t of French 
merchandise. — Admiral La Crosse remained there 
until the restoration of Martinico to the French 
took place, when he sailed for that island, to con- 
cert measures for the attack of Guadaloupe, as 
soon as the expected armament from France should 

K 
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arrive. By the rebels^ a new government had 
been formed^ and pjeople of <;olour appointed to 
all the colonial offices. Regiments, also, had b^n 
raised, and trained with indefatigable activity. 
Many of the coloured men had been employed in 
the French armies, and some of them even edu- 
cated at the military academies in France. 
Through the arrival of numbers of American ves- 
sels, with cargoes of flour and salt provisions, they 
were enabled to obtain large supplies for the forts 
and garrisons. 

Several regiments, which had been longest in 
the West Indies, and had now been ordered for 
England, were detained until the issue of affairs 
at Guadaloupe, their present state not allow- 
ing the commanders-in-chief to send home ei- 
ther ships or regiments. — In the town of Roseau, 
we were all, one night, unexpectedly put under 
arms. The governor had fully relied on the alle- 
giance of the English part of the coloured popu- 
lation ; but many of the men of colour were 
French ;' and it was surmised that they had a strong 
sympathy with their brethren in Guadaloupe, now 
in arms against their legitimate government. To 
try their temper, therefore, and to put the regular 
garrison, consisting of the 68th regiment, under 
Major ScQtt, on the alert. Governor Johnstone or- 
dered an alarm to be fired from Fort Young, at one 
o'clock in the morning* This immediately called 
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US all from bed : in a quarter of an houo the whole 
of the St. George's regiment appeared on their 
parade ground, in marching order; and the 68thy 
in the same time, had arrived from Morne Bruce, 
and were ready for action. Not a man was ab- 
sent. — ^This alarm was made to answer another 
purpose. Parties were sent out to apprehend 
several persons, suspected of having been at Gua- 
daloupe, with no friendly intentions. Such of 
them as were taken, were sent off without cere- 
mony. On this occasion, the French refugee- 
officers and colonists came forward, and hand- 
somely offered their services to the governor, re- 
questing, in case of danger, to be furnished with 
arms, and employed in the way most likely to be 
advantageous to the public defence. The mas- 
ters and seamen of the merchant vessels also 
tendered their services to man the forts, should 
it be necessary to withdraw any part of the re- 
gular force for other service. 

At last, the long and anxiously expected arma- 
ment from France, destined to re-take and to re- 
store the colony of Guadaloupe to the authority 
of its lawful masters, arrived at Martinico. It 
had left the French ports, in company with a 
powerful fleet and army, intended for the conquest 
of St. Domingo. It was believed in France, that 
little, if any, resistance would ]^ offered by the 
coloured insurgents at Guadaloupe, and that, after 
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leaving a sufficient garrison, the remainder would 
soon be at liberty to assist in the reduction of St. 
Domingo. 

The Guadaloupe army, under the command of 
General Richespense, (a brave and experienced 
officer,) consisted of 7000 men. * It was embarked 
in five sail of the line and several frigates. Hav-^ 
ing spent a few hours with General Johnstone, at 
government-house. Admiral La Crosse and Qe* 
neral Richespense lost no time in proceeding 
on the important object of their destination. 
They were accompanied by many of the French 
officers, functionaries, and others who had sought 
refuge in Dominica ; and by English merchants 
who carried supplies for the French army, and 
received bills of exchange on France, drawn 
by the French authorities. The commanders 
lost no time in disembarking the troops, and sum* 
moning the insurgents to surrender the forts; 
but, aware that they had gone too far tamely to 
submit, they, after some shew of negociation, gave 
proof that force only could regain possession of 
the colony. They fought bravely; but neither 
their courage nor experience could enable them 
to withstand the conquerors of Italy and Ger- 
many ; and, in a short time, the insurgents were 
driven from Basse-terre, and all the ports along 
the coast. They, consequently, retreated into the 
interior, and to Palmiste, one of the strongest posi- 
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tions in the West Indies, where, for a considerable 
time, they bade defiance to the attacks of the 
French army. In the commencement of the in- 
surrection, the loss of lives had been compara- 
tively small ; but, when serious opposition was 
offered to the landing of the French army, the 
struggle for conquest and supremacy became 
severe, and the contest bloody. Several of the in- 
surgent chiefs were taken in arms, and executed 
with summary justice. From the day of landing, 
proclamations had been issued, offering pardon to 
all coloured inhabitants who should lay down 
their arms, and quietly return to their occupa- 
tions, with the exception only of their leaders. 
These measures produced good effects : every de- 
feat] of the insurgents lost them many followers ; 
but the severity, though necessary, as respected 
the leaders of the insurrection, led to a protracted 
resistance in the interior ; and, at last. General 
Richespense and the Governor agreed to termi- 
nate the contest by sparing their lives, and sending 
them to France, to be at the disposal of the go- 
vernment. Most of them, however, contrived to 
escape to America in neutral vessels. 

The termination of this contest was of great 
importance to the British colonies, as well as to 
the inhabitants of Guadaloupe : it released them 
fVom much anxiety; and it allowed the com- 
mander-in-chief to make arrangements for sending 
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to England the regiments and ships of i¥ar whose 
period of service had expired. At this time, the 
9th West India regiment was relieved at Prince 
Rupert's by the 4th West India regiment from 
Santa Cruz, which colony had been restored on 
the peace. The arrival of this corps, although 
subsequently the causb of much trouble and anx- 
iety, was regarded as a fortunate occurrence. Go- 
vernor Johnstone was colonel of the regiment ; he 
had formed it in the colony ; and the officers had 
almost all served in the island before, in other 
regiments. 

The island of Guadaloupe having been restored 
to the French republic, and a sufficiently strong 
garrison left for its protection from domestic foes, 
the remainder of the troops were re*embarked for 
St. Domingo in the ships of war. On their arri- 
val at that once fine and flourishing colony, they 
found the formidable army that had landed there 
under the command of General Le Clerc, already 
greatly reduced by the climate, and in a far 
greater degree than by the sword. Although the 
blacks had, on some occasions, made an obstinate 
resistance, they had, by this time, been driven into 
the interior, where^they had taken refuge in the 
hill forts, constructed by Toussaint. Under these 
circumstances, the arrival of nearly 4,000 men 
from Guadaloupe was a great and very season- 
able reinforcement. Soon afterwards, the war of 
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St. Domingo assumed the character of a war of 
extermination on both sides, and scenes of cruelty 
and horror took place, ivhich have seldom, if ever, 
been equalled. These are amply detailed in the 
historical records of the year 1802 ; and the 
description of them given in the writer's presence, 
by French officers who witnessed them, and sub- 
sequently returned (a few out of very many,) to 
Guadaloupe, and visited their friends in Dominica, 
will never be effaced from his remembrance. The 
fatal effects of the West India climate, combined 
with other circumstances, compelled the remains 
of this once powerful army to seek refuge and 
protection under the guns of the British men-of- 
war. To avoid the fury of their black enemies, 
they were glad, on the renewal of the war with 
England, to surrender themselves to the British 
commanders on the Jamaica station. 

At this period, the trade of Dominica was flou- 
rishing, a considerable addition to it having 
risen out of the state of affairs at Guadaloupe. 
Of the large supplies required for the French ar- 
maments, much was furnished from Martinico 
and Dominica. 

On the surrender of Martinico to the French, 
in virtue of the treaty of Amiens, many British 
merchants removed to Dominica, who had been 
carrying on business successfully, but who de- 
clined remaining under the French flag. 
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Although Governor Johnstone's arrival had 
been bailed with acclamations of joy, by all ranks, 
a regular opposition, to his government had, by 
this time, been formed. A member of the assembly, 
who liked to live in hot water ^ as well as in a warm 
climate^ had early taken the lead in this opposi- 
tion ; and his Excellency's continued and unwar- 
rantable interference with the public officers of the 
colony, and his attempts to effect their removal, by 
preferring charges which could not be substan- 
tiated, and which were discountenanced, both by 
the commander in the West Indies, and the go- 
vernment in England, completely estranged the 
minds of the colonists from their once highly 
popular governor. This, and the mutiny of 
his regiment, (the 8th West India,) the particulars 
of which are now to be related, led to his ultimate 
recall, and loss of rank in the service. 



MUTINY OF THE 8th WEST INDIA RE^ 
GIMENT AT PRINCE RUPERTS. 

The 8th West India Regiment landed at Prince 
Rupert's^ under the command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wilson, who, having gone to Europe, for the 
recQyeory of his health,, left it under charge of 
Major Gordon. It will be supposed, that the 
news of the mutiny, received at Roseau, by ex-- 
press, occasioned no slight alarm. 

On the arrival of. the intelligence, that the 
mutineers had put to death their officers, and 
every white person within reach, so strong was 
the apprehension that these proceedings were the 
first step towards a general insurrection amongst 
the slaves, that the white inhabitants only whis- 
pered their terrors to each other, c^fraid to declare, 
in the hearing of the black population, all that 
had taken place at Prince Rupert's. The gover- 
nor, however, lost not a moment in summoning 
the council, to whom he declared his intention 
of immediately embarking with the garrison of 
Morne Bruce, (the gallant 68th regiment,) and 
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part of the St. George's regiment of militia, to at- 
tack the mutineers in their strong hold, and to 
send off immediate expresses to the commander- 
in-chief, for reinforcements. Martial law was in- 
stantly put in force; and by ten o'clock, the same 
morning, the troops were embarked, and under 
weigh, with supplies of provisions, ammunition, 
&c., sufficient for their use. Fortunately, two 
British men-of-war, the Excellent and Magni- 
ficent, of seventy-four guns each, commanded by 
the Honourable Commodore (now Admiral) Stop- 
ford, and Captain Giffard, anchored in Prince 
Rupert's bay, the same evening, to take in wood 
and water; and receiving immediate notice of 
what had happened, the Commodore disembarked 
the marines* of both ships, to cut off the commu- 
nication of the mutineers with the country, and to 
confine them to the garrison, of which they had 
entire possession, with a supply of provisions and 
ammunition for many weeks. The mutineers fired 
repeatedly on the men-of-war, from Fort Shirley, 
and the outer Cabarite, but found that they had 
anchored out of reach of their gunnery ; and their 
attempts to dislodge the marines and militia, which 
had joined them from Point Round, were equally 
unsuccessful. 

A French man-of-war-schooner, from Guada- 
loupe,with despatches, happened to be at Roseau 
on the morning when the evil news arrived; 
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and her commander immediately offered to convey 
Governor Johnstone and his staff to Prince Ru- 
pert's. He was, accordingly, disembarked the 
same evening, at Point Round,;where he was join- 
ed by Commodore Stopford and other officers. 
The Magnificent was under weigh, in an hour af- 
ter^vards, to bring part of the Royals from the 
Saintes, where they were in garrison, only a few 
hours' sail from Prince Rupert's. The 68th regi- 
ment and militia arrived from Roseau the same 
evening. 

The morning after the governor's arrival, he 
sent in an officer, and flag of truce, to the muti- 
neers, to summon them to surrender ; but they re- 
fused to admit him within the lines, or to treat on 
the terms proposed by the governor, who wished 
to save the lives of the three valuable officers 
whom they kept prisoners, and who were in mo- 
mentary expectation of being put to death, amidst 
the contending opinions of the furious and savage 
mutineers, some of whom were desirous to save, 
and others to destroy them. The mutineers had 
made repeated attempts to dislodge the marines 
and militia from the swamp, which formed the 
isthmus between the garrison and town of Prince 
Rupert's, but were always repulsed. They also 
cannonaded the posts held by the troops in the 
neighbourhood, but their shot fell short. The 
return of the Magnificent, with two hundred men 
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of the Royals, under command bf Majcit Patkiyi 
now determined the governor to attempt to atofikl 
the fortress. The 68th regiment was 500 strbligj 
and commanded by Majors Scott and Hamilton; 
the marines were 1 50 ; detachment of Royals 
200 ; the St. Oeorge's militia, and other com- 
panies, about 400; in all 1300 men, whilst die 
mutineers did not exceed 450. 

Major Hamilton (no.w a Major General in the 
sendee) volunteered to head the attack; and 
Captain Blakeney, and other officers, followed 
his example, in pressing to be entrusted with camr 
mands. The arrangements had been completed, 
and the assault was to be made the same night, 
when a flag of truce was perceived coming froni 
the scarrison. On its arrival. Lieutenant Alexander 
Cameron, of the 8th West India regiment, (who, 
a victim to the climate, died at Prince Rupert's, 
several years since. Captain of the 5th West India 
regiment,) proposed terms of surrender. Aware 
of their danger, the mutineers offered to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the governor, stipula- 
ting only that the lives of the whole regiment 
should be saved. This Governor Johnstone pe- 
remptorily refused; but he urged Lieutenant Came- 
ron to remain, and not again to put himself in the 
power of the mutineers. The lieutenant's reply 
was heroic, as it was impressive. *' Never will I 
consent to save my own life, at the certain ex- 
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pense of that of my brother officers, still ia their 
po.wer — I promised to return ; and, whether life or 
death shall await me, I must go back." — The 
noble self-devotion of this brave officer, and the 
state in which he appeared amongst his fellow 
soldiers, inspired them with the determination to 
effect his release, if spared until the hour of as- 
sault, or to die in the attempt. He had come 
into the cantonments without hat, coat, or shoes, 
all having been stripped from him, by the daring 
and blood-thirsty men whom he had commanded 
only a few days before. 

After some delay, it was unexpectedly agreed 
to, by the mutineers, that the regular troops 
should march into the garrison of Prince Rupert's, 
at five o'clock in the evening, and that the 8th 
West India regiment, drawn up on parade, and 
placing themselves at the mercy of the commander- 
in-chief in the West Indies, should lay down 
dieir arms, on receiving the word of command 
from the governor. 

Accordingly, at four p. m. the regular troops 
were under arms, and, soon after, they began their 
march, with Governor Johnstone at their head, to 
enter the garrison. Several officers and privates 
of the militia, with all the civilians attached to 
the army, followed, unarmed, anxious to be spec<>> 
tators of the approaching scene. Having entered 
by the barrier gate, where the black sentinels pre- 

L 
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sented ' arms as they passed^ £he tfb6()& tn&r^tlM 
on towards the parade ; th6 detaehtiie^t tff RtftyM 
Artillery, under command of CAt>tain;n6w 1A4^ 
tenant-Colonel, Brough, baiting, with their goliirft 
little to the left of the 8th West India regim^iQi) 
which were already drawn up in line on the fja^ 
rade ; the three officers (their prisoners) standhlg 
in front of their respective companies, to the odto^ 
mahd of which, it appeared, they had been' 't^ 
stored. The Royals, 68th regiment, and marine, 
having taken up their ground in front of the -mir- 
tineers, and within twenty yards of them. Gover- 
nor Johnstone rode up to address them. Scarcely, 
however, had he expressed his regret and to#i^, 
that the corps, of which he was the colonel, and 
which had distinguished itself at the capture of 
the Danish settlements, should have so acted, 
when the angry feelings betrayed by the muti- 
neers led him to wheel a little round ; and, again 
fronting them, he, without losing further time, 
gave the word for them to order, and ground their 
arms. A few only obeyed this order ; and one of 
their ringleaders, stepping out, called to them 
** not to lay down their arms, as Governor John- 
stone would cheat them." — At this criticSil mo- 
ment, the Royals, perceiving that resistance would 
be made, and scarcely waiting for orders, fired t^ 
volley, which was followed by another from the 
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68tb .jTQgijD^ent: and marines^ who, directed by 
Majpr Hamiltop, immediately advanced at the 
point of , the bayonet. The mutineers, after a 
straggling fire, gave way on all sides, scrambling 
i:^ the side of the outer Cabarite ; from the top of 
\)Fhich, two or three hundred of them precipitated 
themselves into the sea, down a steep, which, 
until then, had been considered impracticable, and 
with vejry little loss of lives, a few only being de- 
stroyjed by their fall. They left seventy or eighty 
killed and wounded on the parade, by the fire of 
the troops, who pursued them to the top, killing 
or capturing all whom they overtook. On the 
panl^^^f the troops, a few men only were killed, 
und two or three officers and a dozen men wound- 
ed. The three officers of the 8th West India 
regiment escaped unhurt. 

Paities of the mutineers (the guards of the 
day, perhaps,) were still occupying Fort Shirley, 
and the batteries on the inner Cabarite ; and from 
the latter, a discharge of grape-shot was now re^ 
ceived, which, being aimed too high, did no mis- 
4chief. Captain Brough immediately turned his 
guns on the party who were firing, and, by his 
first fire of grape, killed the greater part of them : 
ihe rest fled across the swamp, where some of 
them were taken, and others killed, by the militia, 
tw.o were by this time under arms^ though not in 
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time to intercept the tttaiti b6df(jt th^miUf^imk, 
who had fled over the^tit^rC^Mc^/mia^t^ 
into the country, Kiostty witiiout •arms. ^ -^" ^^^^ 

A detachment imibediatelyproceeded Id ^litoe 
possession of Fort Shirley, where, on the-mi^^ 
zines being opened and examined, a' traiJa'Wiib 
found to have been laid, for the purpose of blow- 
ing up the assailants. ' '-' -^ 

The troops now received the thanks of the go- 
vernor on parade — ^measures were taken for the 
pursuit of the fugitives — and the wounded, oii both 
sides, left on the field of contest, were carefuHy 
removed to the hospital. The wounded oBSiden 
were placed, by the governor's direction, in "flje 
barrack in Fort Shirley, appropriated for his own 
quarters ; and it is but justice to this now folleh 
star, to mention, that he Was to be seen, for seve- 
ral following days, administering to their wants 
with his own hands. The situation of the unfor- 
tunate officers of the 8th West India regiment, 
who had lost all their property, also received his 
early attention. 

It was now discovered, that the 8th West India 
regiment were several months in arrears, and that 
this was one of the causes of the mutiny. The 
commander-in-chief. Sir Thomas Trigge, ordered 
the mutineers, who were, at length, all accounted 
for, as killed, wounded, or prisoners, to be sent to 
Barbados, the then head-quarters. The ring- 
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Jf§4^1!§^^ve / tvied by court-martial» ackd several 
^f^jthe^^^^xequted ; others, less implicated, or who 

had left the standard of rebellion, were, with their 
.^Q^cevs,^ drafted into other West India regiments ; 
.jbuit^.the greater part were formed into a corps of 
.fion^s, and attached, as labourers and servants, 
.to the different regiments doing duty in the West 

Indies.* 

* The officers who escaped on the night of the mutiny, and 
joined the troops next day, were, Major Gordon, Captain 
Cassan, and Ensign Greenshields : those taken prisoners were, 
^Captain Barr, Lieatenants Alexander and Allan Cameron ; 
•and those who unhappily lost their lives, together with the 
;^rtill6ry-men, and every other white person in the garrison, 
with the exception of Mr. Barron, of the ordnance department, 
and a few women, were. Captain Allan Cameron, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Mackay, Lieutenant Wasteneys, and two others, 
iiames fbrgotten. The regiment had latterly received no pay ; 
and although the major commanding, and paymaster, had made 
repeated applications on the subject to the governor, they had 
been made in vain. The governor had ordered numerous 
^tigue parties to be constandy employed in the swamp, and 
in cutting wood, to whom no additional pay or gratuity had 
been granted. The major escaped, through the fidelity of a 
man of Captain Cameron's company, who gave him notice, a 
ftw minutes before the work of death began. These officers 
^determined to use their personal influence with the men. The 
ip^jor proceeded instantly to the barracks at the barrier; 
/Captain Cameron went to those of his company, in Fort Shir- 
ley. Captain Cameron was so firmly persuaded of their at- 
tacliment to him, that he entertained little doubt of detaching 
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OoFernor Johnstone uras subsequently rec^-«^> 
ed; and, on his arrival in England^he prefefi«d[v7 
charges against Major Gordon, who was plac/l^d 
on half-pay, and never employed afterwards. Hi^^ 

them firom the mutiny, and of holding Fort Shirley, until re^ 
lieved. His company, however, instantly made him a prisoner,^ 
but assured him of personal safety, and that they would siacn- 
fice their own lives, to defend his. The work of death im&^4IS^2 ' 
ately began. The few artillery-men in the Fort were butcheredi 
in cold blood, by these savages ; and, in other parts of the garri»j 
son, they proceeded to destroy every white person whom they 
could find, vnth the exception of the three oJBScers, who were 
favourites, and saved by their own companies. — Captain Came- 
ron*s fate was tragical in the extreme. After escaping in the' 
commencement, he was shot by a man whom he had order^ 
into confinement the day before, who had been now liberated, 
and was not aware of, or would not understand, the favouraUe 
intentions of his own company towards him. — ^The man was im- 
mediately put to death by his comrades. The major's endea- 
vours to stop the mutiny were equally fruitless. With difficulty 
he escaped with his life, being pursued and fired at, and his horse 
wounded. Lieutenant Wasteneys, a fine youth of eighteen, on 
guard on the inner Cabarite, was savagely bayonetted. The death 
of Adjutant Mackay was still more tragical. The monsters, not 
satisfied with killing him, actually cut his body in pieces. He 
was one of the stoutest men in the army ; of great talent, and 
undaunted resolution. He defended himself, until entirely 
overpowered by numbers. — Several officers and men of the ord- 
nance, commissariat, and quarter-master-generaFs departments, 
experienced a similar fate ; and the miserable women, who fell 
into the power of these wretches, suffered every species of in- 
dignity and degradation. , , 
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i&hts» turOrbrought charges agaiast the goverDor, 
wb^;Waa deprived of his rank and government. 

>>Wben the gatrison was a little restored to or» 
deit^&nd ithe danger to the state n6 longer irnmi* 
nent, we formed ourselves into parties, and were 
allowed to make excursions to the country ; but 
the arrival of transports, with the 4th West India 
regiment, and a detachment of artillery, soon re- 
lieved the 68th regiment, and the greater part of 
us, from farther duty at Prince Rupert's. 

Amidst our warlike operations and harassing 
duty, one circumstance afforded great and univer- 
sal satisfaction, viz. the fidelity of the slaves, who 
not only evinced their accustomed subordination 
aad obedience to masters and managers, at the 
time the strong garrison of Prince Rupert's was 
in the hands of the mutineers, but took every 
opportunity of shewing their abhorrence of such 
proceedings, and their desire to assist in securing, 
and bringing them to punishment. Many in- 
stances of the warmest and most devoted attach- 
ment to their masters, by slaves, on this trying 
occasion, might be mentioned. 

The governor issued a proclamation, congratu- 
lating the colony on the supj^ression of the mu- 
tiny^ and praising the peaceable and good beha- 
viour of the slaves. The thanks of the council 
and assembly were, at the same time, voted to 
the commanding-officers, and different corps, and 
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to the men-or-war, including the French ships/ 
which had rendered such important service to the 
colony. Whatever portion of blame may have at- 
tached to Governor Johnstone respecting the cause 
of the mutiny, he, unquestionably, displayed, ia 
the suppression of it, great talents and address* 
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GOVERNOR JOHNSTONFS RECALL, AND 
ARRIVAL OF HIS SUCCESSORS, GENE- 
RALS MANNERS KERR, AND PREVOST. 

The Courts of Inquiry, held at Barbados, re- 
quired the attendance of Governor Johnstone, who, 
both as colonel of the regiment, and commanding 
the troops in garrison at Dominica, was deeply 
interested in their proceedings ; reports of which 
were promptly forwarded to his Royal Highness 
the commander-in-chief, by Sir Thomas Trigge. 

During the time that they were sitting, much 
irritation and bitterness were displayed by the dif- 
ferent parties concerned, each aiming at self-ex- 
culpation. So great, indeed, was the excitement, 
that Sir Thomas Trigge thought it necessary to 
order Major Gordon, and every officer doing duty 
with the corps at the time of the mutiny, to Eng- 
land, and to appoint another brigadier-general, 
to command the troops in Dominica. Sir Thomas 
himself sailed for England shortly after ; and the 
command of the troops was assumed by Brigadier 
General Manners Kerr. The 68th regiment were^ 
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at this time, also relieved by the 11th regiment, 
then under the command of lieutenant-Colonel 
(now Sir Rufane) Donkin> the 68th proceediag to 
Barbados, and carrying with them the thanks and 
good wishes of the whole community. The regi- 
ment marched out upwards of 500 strong, not? 
withstanding the severe loss it had sustained from 
sickness on its first arrival. 

On Governor Johnstone's return to Roseau, 
great sickness prevailed, and, it was apprehended^ 
would continue throughout the hurricane months, 
now only commencing. Affairs between the go- 
vernor and the colonists were extremely bad : 
the former had disarmed the St. George's militia, 
and all ranks and classes of society were exas- 
perated against him. However, the next packet 
from England brought him letters of recall, and 
a notification of the appointment of General Pre- 
vost, who soon afterwards arrived, to succeed him 
in the government. Governor Johnstone em- 
barked privately for Guadaloupe, and, soon after- 
wards, married a rich Creolian heiress, Madame 
ClugnyGodet, daughter of the late Baron Clugny, 
Governor of Guadaloupe, and relict of M. Ray- 
mond Godet, of that island. 

General Prevost was received with the most 
cordial welcome ; a large colonial salary was 
voted ; and nothing was omitted, that could show 
the good will of the community towards 'him. 



TRANaUILLITY OF THE COLONY. ll9 

'The colony was once more restored to internal 
peace and tranquillity, and the sickness had di- 
minished. Yet, even at this early period, the poli- 
cal horizon was overshadowed, portending a re- 
newal of war. — One of the first steps taken by 
Governor Prevost, was to restore arms to the St. 
George*s regiment of militia, and to renew that 
corps, and all the out-companies, giving particular 
orders for their being regularly trained, and kept 
fit for service. Nor was he less attentive to the eflGi- 
ciency, health, and comfort of the regular troops, 
in the command of which he succeeded General 
Manners Kerr, who had returned to St. Vincent's. 
Soon afterwards, the commander-in-chief of the 
army in the Leeward Islands, the late General 
Grinfield, arrived from Barbados, on a tour of in- 
spection through the islands, accompanied by 
Commodore Sir Samuel Hood, in the Centaur, of 
seventy-four guns.* It was on this occasion, that 
Sir Samuel Hood and Sir George Prevost first 
met, and formed an intimacy and friendship, ce- 
mented by acting together on service, immediate- 
ly afterwards. 

♦ Captain Littlehales then commanded the Centaur. He 
afterwards carried to England the accounts of the capture of 
St. Lucia. The first lieutenant was the present Captain 
. Maurice, who afterwards defended the Diamond Rock, 
s^inst the combined fleets, and, more recently, the Island of 
Anhalt, against the Danes. The second lieutenant had been 
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The beginning of the year i803vitralr:^uirtebd 
in, ag usaal, by the prodaHiattonof mattlal ^hi^ti 

left sick at Barbados. The third was the preBoil'CitpiftlLt 
Sibley, who distinguished himself often, under Comopdoif j 
Hood, and afterwards, as a commander, in the Swallow, Ji»^i 
in the Mediterranean. His last command was Uiat of t^e 
Niemen frigate, on the North American station. Lieutenant, 
afterwards Captain, Reynolds, was the fourth lieutenant. He 
cut out the Curieux, French brig-of-war, from under the bat* 
teries of Fort Royal, and was promoted to be a commandtkv 
and appointed to command his dearfy earned prize. He W9s 
dangerously woimded in the head, and, in a few months, fell a 
victim to the West India climate. The fifth lieutenant was 
Mr. Dale, afterwards appointed to the command of a French 
man-of-war schooner, (the Mome Fortun^e,) and sent to Eng- 
land with the officers, who were the bearers of despatches an* 
nouncing the capture of St. Lucia. That vessel was then sent 
out to the West Indies, with the declaration of war against 
Spain ; and Lieutenant Dale had a narrow escape from falling 
into the hands of the Rochefort squadron. After delivering 
despatches at Barbados, and proceeding on his voyage to Ja- 
maica, he was wrecked on a reef of rocks. His crew were 
saved, but he died of fever, brought on by his exertions, and 
chagrin at losing his vessel. Of the numerous midshipmen 
and mates, then on board the Centaur, Mr. Bettesworth, after- 
wards lieutenant and captain, assisted Captain Reynolds in the 
capture of the Curieux, and succeeded him in the command. 
He subsequently overtook the combined fleet on their way back 
to Europe, in the latitude pointed out to him by Lord Nelson, 
who despatched him to ascertain their track, and, if possible, 
precede their arrival. He succeeded in both those objects, and 
was made post, and appointed to the Tartar frigate, in the 
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and.the Stj» George's militia, now in a respectable 
staiteof discipline^ onoe more did duty in the town, 
and mounted guard during the holidays. About 
this ' time, further accounts, of the most distress- 
ing nature, were received from St. Domingo. 
Gbeher^d Le Clerc was dead, and the chief part 
of his army had perished, either by disease or the 
sword. — About this time, also, the governor re- 
ceived. a passing visit from Jerome Buonaparte, 
who then commanded a French brig-of-war, and 
had been at Martinico for some weeks before. 
After saluting the British flag and batteries — the 
salute being returned from Fort Young — he land- 
ed, and went to government-house. On re-em- 
barking in the evening, he was accompanied to 
the beach by Governor Prevost, and some of his 
staff; but no guard of honour was appointed to 
receive him, nor were any other marks of respect 
shewn, beyond what were due to a French naval 
captain. The inhabitants of Roseau had then 
an opportunity of seeing the brother of Napo- 
leon, before either of them had attained to royal 
honors. 

The 46th regiment was now in garrison at 

North Sea, where he was killed, in action with the Danish 
batteries and gun-boats, when in }.ursuitof a large East India- 
man^ which had taken shelter from his eager and determined 
pvfSHit. 

M 
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Morne Bruce, having lately atrivedv^ogetiiehwitk 
the 16th, 90th, and 96th regiments, tqreliiBTe the 
corps which had served longest in the West 
Indies. The 46th landed upwards of SOOstrbflg, 
and were a fine body of men; but being jufet 
from Europe, and encountering a very sickly sea- 
son soon after their arrival, they suffered severely 
during the first six months. So great was t^§ 
mortality, that nothing but change of scene ani 
situation appeared likely to stop its progress, and, 
at last, this was reluctantly complied with. War 
was every day expected to re-commence, and Gene- 
ral Prevost was unwilling to remove the garrison 
from Morne Bruce. Colonel Campbell remained 
with the regiment until it was sent into canton- 
ments in the country : he then sailed for England ; 
and, pointing to the burial-ground, with almost 
tears in his eyes, he said, " there are laid 250 of 
my fine fellows ; had they fallen in the field, I 
would have cheerfully parted with them ; but to 

lose them here in this country, and to see them 

perish, like — — , is more than I can bear ; it will 
break my heart !" At that time, he held in his 
hand the daily return of the dead, which ave- 
raged 15, for some preceding weeks, and amongst 
them, he remarked, were the names of some of the 
very best men in the regiment : eight of the oflS- 
cers had perished. So reluctant were the poor 
fellows to go to the hospital, that they were con- 
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fltantly drooping from the effects of fever, whilst 
itiouirting guard.* 

. R Captain James^ who succeeded Colonel Campbell in the 
cpnunandy had the happiness of seeing the regiment restored 
to healthy by change of quarters, and afterwards of leading it 
into action, and commanding it, until superseded by the arrival 
of Major, now Colonel, Ps^yne, when he was proitaoted into the 
37th, which he quitted as Lieutenant Colonel, from bad health. 
He died lately in London, having served his king and country 
t|urty years, in every quarter of the world. 
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WAR, HURRICANE, AND EARTHQUAKE^ 

Intelligence of a declaration of war againat 
France, some time expected, was now received by 
a fast-sailing vessel from Plymouth, which bfooght 
orders to the commanders of the naval and mili- 
tary forces in the West Indies, immediately to at- 
tack such of the enemy's colonies as the force 
under their command enabled them, with proba- 
bility of success. The state of the British gani- 
aons was efficient and respectable, despite of the 
ravages of the climate ; and an immediately dis- 
poseable force was, without delay, embarked on 
board the men-of-war and transports, which Com- 
modore Hood had kept in readiness. He had then 
only the Centaur, of seventy-four guns, a few fri- 
gates and sloops-of-war^ in command; but the 
French had no naval force sufficient to contend 
with his little squadron ; and the garrisons of St. 
Lucia and Tobago were known to have been con- 
siderably reduced by sickness. General Grinfield 
and the commodore determined, therefore, to 
make an immediate attack on those islands ; and 
General Prevost, having ass^al^ftin the-captare of 
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^.Lucia^ and afterwards commanded there^ during 
the revolutionary war, gallantly offered his assist- 
ance. Accordingly, the Osprey, sloop-of-war, was* 
despatched to convey him from Dominica to St 
Lucia, where he joined the expedition the day 
jfirevloas to the attack. So secretly had every ar- 
rangement been made, the French knew not of the 
Aifrarv tmtrl the arrival of the British armament; 
pot 9f ere the inhabitants of Roseau acquainted 
Jwkh. General Prevost*s departure, until he wasal- 
-ready at St Lucia. 

'3 Thetrbops were formed into two divisions ; and, 
^jie enemy refusing to surrender, the strong foirt of 
^bme Fortun6e, the key of the island, was storm- 
•ed during the night, with some loss, by the Bri- 
iiisdi trdops, under Brigadier-Qenerals Prevost 
-€tnd Brereton. In consequence of this success, 
the army was enabled to proceed immediately to 
-the attack of Tobago, which also fell into ourpos- 
isession, afler a slight and fruitless resistance, 
•^. : The French had, at this time, strong garrisons, 
^faotb in Maxtinico and Guadaloupe, The British 
iforce in the Leeward Islands did not admit, how^ 
..«irer^ ofany attempt being made on them, without 
reinforcements, both of troops and ships-of-war. 
ilfei the interim. Commodore Hood's squadron was 
(Btouiing the seas, and making prizes of numerous 
tifbreach vessels* 

>a 49Qirefnor PreypBt was received at Roseau, on 

M 2 
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his return^ with the inost distingiu^edimariDBffif 
approbation and regard . = • . s t / in f> 

The capture of St. Lucia aild Tobago, riwttf 
speedily followed by that of the valuable *Diiteh 
colony of Demerara; against which, Majorr*Geo<e{- 
ral Sir Charles Green, (who had succeeded to tfa« 
command of the troops on the death of General 
Grinfield,) and CommodiM Sir Samuel Hood, 
now a Knight of the Bath, had lost no time -in 
proceeding. The possession of Demerara was of 
importance to Britain ; and. it was finally annexed 
to her dominion, by the terms of the general pecN^ 
in 1814 and 15. 

Although war now raged between the two rival 
nations, the greatest courtesy was maintained be- 
tween General Prevost, and the French Governor 
of the neighbouring colony of Martinico, the 
brave but unfortunate Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, 
Lord Howe's opponent on the memorable 1st of 
June. The new Governor of Gtiadaloupe was 
General Erneuf, ah enterprising and zealous oflS- 
cer, who was anxious to strike a blow against the 
English colonies, the first favourable opportunity. 
He had then 1800 men in garrison at Guadaloupe, 
and was aware of the reduced numbers of the 11th 
regiment, previously to their departure, and of the 
sickness and mortality which had prevailed, in the 
46th, since their arrival at Dominica. He knew^ 
also, that the garrison at Prince«Rupert's conmsM 
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^d'Otolyof Wack troops. Every neutral vessel 
arriving from Guadaloupe brought accounts of 
preparations, which led General Prevost to be- 
lieve 'that an attempt would speedily be made on 
Dominica ; against which he made every prepara- 
tion in his power, requesting a reinforcement of 
European troops, putting those under his com- 
mand constantly on the alert, and reviewing and 
inspecting the different companies of militia. The 
only disposeable force, however, at Barbados, was 
the York light-infantry volunteers, a regiment 
formed of volunteers from the Dutch service, after 
the surrender of Demerara, who preferred entering 
the British service to being sent to England as 
prisoners. One hundred and fifty men of this 
corps were sent down, under command of a Dutch 
officer, and quartered at Prince Rupert's ; and, at 
the same time, a line of signal posts was establish- 
ed round the whole island, and telegraphic com- 
munications were henceforth made with the great- 
est celerity. 

The numerous prizes which continued to be 
made by our cruisers, and sent to Roseqiu for con- 
demnation, by the Admiralty Court, formed a 
source of advantage to the merchants, through the 
sales and agency ; whilst the occasional visits of 
the ships-of-war, to receive their men and prize- 
money, were gratifying and enlivening to the in- 
habitants. Indeed, at no time did gaiety more 



predominate; than f6r 'sJid^'iiom^^^m^Mf 
commenced. *™^ ' ' -? -^ '^^^i^b^ao 

During the months of June- arid" Jiifyji'^^Sil 
sickness prevailed in the town and oil baAVd*w 
the ships, one vessel having had her CT^IiirtiHlSS 
replaced, before her departure for England; " m 
the hurricane months approached, the contititiWn^ 
of this sickness was to be apprehended; ahd^ 
foreboding existed, that a gale of wind, or htkrii 
cane — an occurrence from which the islarid^'btla 
not suffered for several seasons— might ini6r^l&£ 
the distress, by sweeping away houses and prd^ 
perty of every description. Nor did the'-ftJtf 
prove visionary ; for, on the 11th of Septi?ftillSri 
about seven o'clock in the evening, ah cmtistiffl 
redness of the sky, after sunset, succeeded a t€* 
markably hot and sultry day, indicating, too plain! 
ly, the approach of evil. The howling of the 
wind, in sudden blasts, and the lightning's vivid 
flash, soon proclaimed the commencement of the 
storm. Not a moment was to be lost. Some of 
the assembled crowd repaired on board the shijpd^ 
to give the orders necessary for their preservation-^ 
some endeavoured to secure the valuable property, 
which was piled along the beach, and subject tb 
be swept away by the sea — and others proce^deA 
to secure the doors, windows, and fastenings^ 
their houses. At ten o'clock, f. m., the wittd' bttVlr 
violently, and almost direct on shore ;'iind^&jr 



^^^^^l^-^nyp^ji; F9ge(J with dreadful fury. Np 
one dared to go to bed — to look out was no longer 
|pjc^9^ca):rl^r~^'^?^y person was glad to shut him- 
H^lfljff^ j^nd to seek shelter from the storm. Tre- 
qi^do4is. and awful was the roaring of the wind> 
tl^ sea, and the thunder. The sky was one sheet 
Q^^e. Towards morning, the rain fell in tor- 
re^t^. Day, at last, came. Long had we anxious- 
ly, wished its arrival ; but when it dawned, al* 
^UHigb the storm was beginning to moderate, what 
a^^canie did it present ! On opening the door and 
^jjodQws, the roofs of the negro-houses were ^een 
f^gmipletely stripped off — the trees, on eviery side, 
denuded of their branches and leaves, and many 
pCthem torn up by the root&— palings, on all sides, 
laid prostrate, or swept entirely away — many 
bouses damaged ; and masters, as well as slaves, 
suffering under personal injury, in their endeavours 
to save their lives and property. 

Soon afterwards, making my way to Fort Young, 
"and looking down upon the sea, the scene of ruin 
and destruction presented to my view, was yet 
m^jT^ dreadful. Many vessels had already perish- 
-ed with their crews, and were lying, wrecked and 
destroyed, with their cargoes strewed along the 
i>fiacb. Two or three small vessels had been 
)^hle.tp get under weigh, and to work out of the 
lyoiqu},^ before the gale became so violent. Most of 
^l|[0|f,whiQb had perished were American vessels. 
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a lew other neutrals^aixl.pEize T«s9ds/KiF)dBigheH{ 
beloogi«g to the ialand^ : • They hkd eitheFTpartec} 
from their anchors, and been driy^a^ ashore^i^ 
foundered, where they lay at anchor. Wheannefate 
ing dawned, some of the larger, vessela had lUiffl 
rode out die gale; but as the urind blew nearly 
dead on shore, and the sea was running mountains 
high, there scarcely existed a ray of hope that 
any of them would be able to withstand its fury. >: 
The vessels loading for Europe at this time coil# 
sisted of the Nisus and Fanny, large West-Indilfr- 
men, and two or three brigs, and. a large pruDe«> 
ship, under charge of Lieutenant Young, of the 
Serapis man-of-war.* The ships and vessels load* 
ing for England were all lying with their sails 
unbent, and yards and topmasts struck, and de* 

• From day-light, Lieutenant Young (who, being in hsA 
health, had slept ashore,) had been endeavouring to prevail an 
the boatmen to take him off to his ship ; but the negroes for a 
long time refused, considering it impossible that jai^^bo^ or 
canoe could live in such a sea and surf as were then rolling in. 
At last, however, he prevailed on them to make the attempt ; 
and watching a favourable moment, when the receding waves 
afforded a chance of success, two stout negroes launched their 
canoe, into which Lieutenant Young fearlessly sprang, and was 
conveyed safely on board, amidst the cheers of the nuooieiKHtf 
spectators. Shortly afterwards, we saw the sails cast loose, the 
topsails close reefed and set, the cable cut^ and the ship under 
weigh. The canoe returned in safety to the shore; an^ ih^ 
prize, after great exertion, gained an offing. : . £ 



pBndiaghentifiijh mi ^tiieir "cables isuid atsefaorfir Jor 
|)6dSBi:)v%tibnk h.Tfae'itJiabUants were now tefMiir- 
iDg^ein>;«eEOwdsr to the beach, although scarcely 
MBitahee^ their feet, from the fary of the wind, 
Jafaui fa[ oonataaat danger of their lives and limbs, 
fibm^the quantities of shingles and loose timber 
earried in all directions into the air. Amidst this 
.waur of elements, so great was their anxiety to 
save the lives of the poor sailors, whose vessels 
still held out, that few of the male population of 
Roseau remained in their houses. The dead bo^ 
dies of those who had perished began, one after 
another^ to be cast ashore ; and they were carried 
fl^way by the negroes and afterwards interred. 
^limie remaining vessels, now few in number, 
psbrted successively from their anchors, and were 
driven on shore. Most of the crews were, how- 
j^ver, saved by the unremitting exertions of the 
inhabitants, who rushed into the sea, with ropes 
made fkst around their bodies, and were hauled 
back^'t^ether with those whom they went to save, 
by the people on the beach. 
, . iThe unfortunate ship Nisus was the last, and 
moBt valuable, vessel wrecked on this dreadful 
day. She had stood out the gale, and hopes were 
eofertained that her cables would still endure. 
Jit 2, P.M., however, she was perceived to have 
parked from her anchors, and to be fast driving 
ashore. In a few minutes, she was in the surf« 
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imniedtatdiy uoder Fo^t Yomglf ^fmk l^e^nMy 
possible means of «avi|ig i the creUp a^ipedifed>to 
be by cutting away the nkasts, and ovdsikigitlMln 
to fall towards the shore, so as to fonn a ^gang^ 
way for the men to get but of the sbrpi befoM 
she should break up, and go to pieces. This plasl 
was adopted ; but, through the unguarded preoi* 
pitancy of the crew, three of them unfortunatsljr 
perished. 

In the evening, the rain again fell in torrents; 
but the storm had then ceased; and, next morBing; 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the few vessdi^ 
which had got under weigh, and been able ta 
clear the land, return in safety. Fifteen, bow^: 
ever, out of twenty-one, at anchor when the gal^ 
commenced, lay wrecked on the beach ; and only 
one — the Fanny, West-Indiaman — bad'rode it out 
in the roadstead. Besides the loss of lives, of 
shipping, and of produce embarked, the value of 
property destroyed, and washed away, was of 
course considerable. The barracks on Morne 
Bruce and at Prince Rupert's suffered materially ; 
and several soldiers were injured by the fall of the 
buildings. 

This gale of wind, or tail of a hurricane as it 
was called, did great damage also at most of the 
neighbouring islands. St. Lucia, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, Antigua, Tortola, and the Danish 
islands to leeward, all suffered severely. Tbit 



tfUnnit^ W«flr followed/ a feW dayt' afteirvlrardsjr t^ 
fkinniwtib o£ an earthquake; felt all .over the 
Ubiiid pfi Domuiica. It happened between 2 and 
dutPi^^fWhen mostof tj^e European inhabitants 
areigeneffldly half undressed, and stretched on 
bada or couches, enjoying their " siestas.'' They 
were, in a few moments, not only aroused from their 
slumbers, but to be seen in the streets or porti- 
coes. The French inhabitants were, like good 
catholics, prostrate on their knees; and, when the 
shock was over, the motley groups, dressed, half- 
dressed, and some nearly undressed, first excited 
a smile, and afterwards a hearty laugh. This was 
the second or third time I had experienced the 
a)iock of an earthquake in the West Indies, yet 
I partook of the generally experienced sensation 
of terror and distress. Shortly after these alarm- 
ing visitations, the inhabitants were delighted to 
welcome the return of the sea and land breezes, 
which^ during the wet or hurricane season, general- 
ly cease to blow with their accustomed regularity, 
but which are eminently conducive to the comfort 
and health of all ranks and classes of society in 
tropical countries. 

Having suffered from intermittent fever, I waited 
only for the worst of the season to be over, to 
tBike a trip to sea, for change of air ; and, having 
business to transact at Barbados, I availed my-* 
S|^f of the opportunity of proceeding thither in 

N 
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an armed government vessel, employed in ^convey- 
ing troops and stores. — ^We called at St. Lucia,^ 
to land some men ; and I found that the hnrtican^ 
had been very destroctive also in that island. 
The anchorage being more secure than with us, 
fewer vessels had been wrecked ; but the town of 
Castries had suffered, and the barracks on Morne 
Fortun6e were almost destroyed. Our stay here 
was only for a few hours, to take General Brere- 
ton's despatches to head-quarters, and we arrived 
at Barbados two days afterwards. There we 
found, that, comparatively, little damage had been 
sustained from the gale. 

I was already better for the change of air and 
scene. Nothing could be more delightful to an 
invalid than the bright serene atmosphere of the 
latter months of the year in this island ; whose 
supply of fruits, vegetables, and all sorts of pro- 
visions, was astonishing. I was informed, that, at 
the time of Sir Ralph Abercromby's arrival with 
his army, and the fleet under Sir H. Christian, in 
all not less than 30,000 men, three months' con- 
sumption made little or no perceptible diminution 



* The town of Castries is dirty and disagreeable ; the road to 
the garrison steep and bad. The island is fertile, but much of 
it uncleared. The bay is capable of receiving large fleets, which 
have often resorted to it in time of war. St. Lucia is reckoned 
very unhealthful. 
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in quantity, or advance in price, in the in?irkets ; 
every article being as plentiful on the last as on 
the first raarket-day. Yet this island contains 
only 106,000 acres, with a population of nearly 
100,000 souls, and a soil now unproductive in 
comparison with that of some of the neighbour- 
ing islands, where, notwithstanding, provisions, 
and every necessary of life, are scarce and dear. 
In Barbados, however^ there are several small oc- 
cupiers and proprietors of ground, who cultivate 
every spot, and thus derive subsistence from sup- 
plying the markets. 
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D0MINICA.—VIS1T TO THE LAK^ fcjC- 

■ •;. .1 

At Barbados, the oldest of our colonies ipi|i.t^ 
West Indies, I omitted no opportunity oCvisi^aff 
what was worthy of notice. Though the slav^Sj 
seen in Bridgetown, hired out as labourers, boafe^ 
men, hucksters^ &c. had not the same robust look 
as those at Roseau, yet, on visiting several Ane^ 
estates, I observed that the negroes seemed, in 
general, healthy, happy, and contented. 

The hospitality of the Barbadian planters, mer- 
chants, ancl public officers, is proverbial. At this 
period, the expedition having lately returned from 
Demerara, there was a constant succession of din- 
ners and balls, at which most of the naval and 
military officers were present. — The woods are 
good, although scanty ; and many of the merchants 
and principal people had beautiful country resi- 
dences, to which they rode, or drove, as suited 
their fancy, having excellent studs, and carriages 
of all descriptions. The latter were a luxuryi 
which, in Dominica, or St. Lucia, even the richesjL 
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could not indulge in, from the nature of the coun- 
try^ and the want of carriage-roads ; an inconve- 
nience which is also felt at Martinico. Barba- 
dos^ however^ is flat ; and^ but for the cocoa and 
tamarind trees, might be thought to resemble 
some parts of England. There are' no venomous 
serpents in this island: the centipede andscor* 
pion are the most noxious of the creeping ene- 
mies ; but^ in St. Lucia, Martinico, &c. the capra 
^peDa, and other snakes, are very formidable. 
Their bites are fatal sometimes within an hour. 
These hidden enemies are always most to be 
fearedin uncleared parts of the country, but are by 
iioi means unfrequent visitors in towns and planta- 
tidns; consequently, it is a necessary precaution, 
to examine the bed-rooms before retiring to rest. 
The packet having arrived from England, news 
was anxiously inquired for, Buonaparte being at 
that tiine encamped with a numerous army, (which 
subsequently dictated terms of peace at the gates 
of Vienna,) along the French coast ; and he was 
dttpposed to be quite in earnest in his intention of 
mvadiDg Britain. All England was in arms, and 
dnxious for an opportunity of measuring swords 
with Frenchmen, in defence of their country. 
How little was it then imagined, that it would be 
dri4h^ plains of Portugal and Spain, where the 
fiiritisfa and French armies would first meet ; and 
Ans^t^m fhe heart of France, within the walls of 

N 2 
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Paris itself, the victorious flag of Britain would 
be displayed ! 

The attempt at invasion, however, was not 
made; and the very people in the West Indies, 
who were then so anxious for the fate of the 
mother-country, had too soon abundant cause to 
look to their own. At Barbados, and throughout 
the colonies, only one feeling was displayed-^that 
of affection and anxiety for England, and the wish 
to be able to render assistance. — Amidst the vi- 
cissitudes of warfare, in the West Indies, at former 
periods, Barbados had always remained uncon- 
quered. Other islands had occasionally been sub- 
jected to French invasion and domination ; but the 
Barbadians exulted in the recollection, that they 
had owned none but Britain's sway. The head- 
quarters of the British forces, serving in the 
colonies, were now at Barbados, and there was 
also a numerous and well-disciplined militia. 

Having spent a month very pleasantly in this 
island, I returned to Dominica, in the Prince 
Adolphus Packet, under convoy of the Hippo- 
menes, sloop-of-war, then commanded by the late 
gallant Captain Conway Shipley. We arrived at 
Roseau in two days ; and I had the pleasure of 
finding that the island of Dominica had become 
healthful since the hurricane. Gloom and des- 
pondency were yielding to more cheerful feelings. 
I arrived just in time to be present at a ball, given 
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by the Governor to Commodore Hood, who had 
come down in the Centaur, from his cruizing sta- 
tion off the Diamond-rock, Martinico. He had 
not visited Dominica, since the capture of Deme- 
rara ; and, in addition to the usual salute from Fort 
Young, the grenadier company of the 46th regi- 
ment received him as a guard of honour, on land- 
ing. For this mark of Governor Prevost's respect 
and esteem, the worthy commodore appeared 
quite unprepared, as well as for the demonstra- 
tions of applause bestowed on him by the assem- 
bled multitude. After keeping up the merry 
dance until an early hour in the morning, we 
looked for the Centaur, but looked in vain ; for she 
had by that time probably regained; her station. 
Captain, now Sir Murray Maxwell, promoted from 
the Cyane sloop, then comnaanded her. At this 
time, the commodore had taken possession of the 
Diamond-rock, which is detached from the shore 
of Martinico, rather more than a long gun-shot, 
and which rises to the height of several hundred 
feet. Sir Samuel anchored his squadron close to 
the rock, (there being deep water and good ainchor- 
age,) and had, by incredible labour and perse- 
verance> mounted six of the thirty-two pounders 
of the Centaur, some of them on its summit, be- 
sides placing other guns and mortars on different 
batteries, along the ridges. — The rock was thus 
eonverted, as it were, into a sloop-of-war guard- 
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ship, or more properly: fL&rtf^^ J >iH«<ftite1Sa»{gftf-w 
risoned by seamen ; aod Liovtenrnt M^uiJmofil^ 
of the Centaur, was promoted U^^\^ H Q^ommJ^ 
and appointed to its charge. This ti^y waitd^ib 
ful work of British tars was viewed with • iidviijsirti 
tion by all who had an opportunity of :«iuryeyifl^| 
what had been done, and by none more tb^iUlOx. 
French, when they obtained possession of it, aAetc 
a gallant defence by its commander and crew^.wbiiyi 
from want of water and ammunition, wens itQ40r/ 
the necessity of surrendering to the Gomb|j»t4i 
fleets. Here, at this period, however, the . Britisht' 
colours were displayed every morning, in tlia vefy. 
teeth of the enemy . The rock formed the genoraJL! 
rallying point of the squadron, part of which wfiw- 
employed in blockading Martinico, in the hope 
that the arrival of a British armament would ren- 
der its reduction, at no distant period, more ea$y 
and certain. Just then, however, the threatening 
attitude of the enemy, and the preparations made 
for the invasion of England, left the British mi- 
nistry neither time for planning, nor opportunity 
for undertaking, expeditions against the French 
colonies. 

Of late, the taste for parties of pleasure into tbe^: 
country, and for visiting the Lake, had been re- 
sumed. This was, perhaps, in some measureq 
owing to the judicious example set by the Ooiver^ 
nor and Mrs. Prevost, to divert the minda of tihose 
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i/vt^In^ sufli^^id Aroni sickness^ loss of friends ot 
i^pettf.' ^Sv^!tkl parties had been made from 
Gtovemffleht House^ to visit the Lake ; and, under 
the'dit^tion of Brigade Major Grant, canoes had 
b^n transported , and rowing matches had taken 
plftd^ on this fine expanse of water, so high 
amongst the mountains, and so far above the level 
of the sea. I was, one morning, persuaded to make 
holiday, on one of these excursions. One of my 
yoting friends and I, following some others, gal- 
loped out of Roseau, and proceeded without 
hah, over roads which, we supposed, were pas»» 
sable only in the day ; but which the Governor and 
his staff afterwards travelled in the dark, when re- 
treating to Prince Rupert's. The different turn^ 
ings and windings of the road, along the ravines, 
were, howev^, very beautiful ; and Roseau river, 
winding below us, added not a little to the beauty 
of the scene. On abruptly turning an angle of 
the road» we came to a newly settled coffee plan- 
tation, whose proprietor had kindly engaged the 
whole party to return and dine with him ; and, 
seated in the portico of this good little bache- 
lor's house, we saw most of our ladies, who had 
probably visited the Lake before, or found them- 
selves unable to proceed farther. They were em- 
ployed in preparing salads, or sangaree, for their 
thife^y beauT, as they arrived or returned. We 
readily^ accepted of *' quelque chose k boire,'' as 
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the phrase is in the West ludres*^ wad^ ha^it^g.^tiit-: 
lessly endeavoured to persnada some oC(9t|r fair 
friends to accompany us, we were obliged to, leave 
them with our host. We accordingly remounted 
our steeds^ and proceeded onwards, and upwards, 
on our weary way ; for the road had now become 
difficult and tedious, and we were often obliged to 
dismount, and lead our jaded horses over what 
was only a footpath. At length, we reached the 
spot where the Lake opened to our view ; and, cer- 
tainly, the fine sheet of water spread out before us 
was an object of wonder and of admiration. Un- 
fortunately, the canoes were at the other end of the 
Lake, and we had, at that time, no opportunity of 
gratifying our curiosity, by embarking on its un- 
ruffled bosom, and surveying all its beauty. How- 
ever, giving our horses to the servants, we pedes- 
trianized on its sweetly winding shores ; a task 
which proved difficult and tedious, the banks 
were so thickly embosomed in shrubs and under- 
wood. The Lake winds, for a considerable dis- 
tance, round the ridges of the mountain, which 
encircles and protects it. At times, the sudden 
gusts of wind are dangerous, and sweep along its 
waters with resistless fury. 

Understanding that the rest of the party had 
piroceeded towards Rosalie, for the purpose of 
viewing the grand and picturesque scenery from 
the face bf the mountain, which there becomes a 
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fJightfiil precipice, we followed their route, and 
Aiet them returning from the enjoyment of a truly 
malgniiicent sight. Being all dismounted, they 
led us to the proper point of view. — We then stood 
on the verge of a precipice, several hundred feet 
deep, the road not more than four or five feet 
broad ; and below us was displayed the finest 
tract of land imaginable, with coffee plantations 
spread out, like the segment of a panorama, at our 
feet. On the other side was the sea, but at a con- 
siderable distance ; and the fine property of Ro- 
salie bounded the prospect to the right. Had we 
pursued our route across the island, Rosalie would 
have been our next halting-place. 

It was with reluctance that we left the enchant- 
ing spot, to return to dinner. The party was a 
large one ; and, after the dining-room and table had 
been filled, many of the guests established them- 
selves very comfortably in the portico. Amidst 
the smiles of the ladies, and a few glasses of Ma- 
deira, we soon forgot our toil, and scarcely thought 
of the distance from Roseau, and the near ap- 
proach of sunset. At length, we prepared for our 
departure; and, there being Highlanders of the 
party, the old custom of " the stirrup cup" was 
not overlooked. We took leave of our hospitable 
entertainers, with cheers, and set off, perhaps, 
rather more merry than wise. The nature of the 
road obliged us to proceed in divisions ; and it so 
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happened, that I was in the advanced guard, with 
my pld militia colonel, who, happy and in high 
spirits, insisted on proceeding at quick time. He 
rode a very spirited horse ; and, putting spurs to 
him, darted off at full speed. We soon perceived 
the danger of our leader, and beheld, with con- 
sternation, his attempt to make his horse leap a 
five-barred gate. The horse, though high-met- 
tled, was no hunter : he tripped, and came to the 
ground, throwing his rider fairly over the gate, 
and, fortunately, into a cane-field ! Not the worse 
for his fall, he insisted on re-mounting ; and, in 
despite of our remonstrances, once more galloped 
off*. On reaching Roseau, however, we had the 
satisfaction to learn that he had arrived safe, 
having merely cooled his face, in crossing the river. 
He had lost his seat in the stream, but instantly 
gained it, his horse being probably too much dis- 
tressed to make his escape. Next day, the worthy 
colonel remembered nothing of the five-barred 
gate, nor of crossing the river. 

I had an opportunity, soon afterwards, of mak- 
ing another pleasant excursion into the interior of 
the island. We left Roseau early in the morning, 
on horseback ; and, after a long and hot ride, we 
reached a plantation, where we put up for the 
night, and next day proceeded to explore the site 
of a run-away encampment, of difficult access. 
Having reached the beautifully sequestered spot. 
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wRlcli liyitfohnerly been the favourite resort of 
tTO'hin-aWays, but which now presented to our 
dtght only a'single hut, we sought for shelter and 
shade in the beautiful maroon house, fitted up as 
a*" plaice of retirement, or of amusement and plea- 
sure, for the captain's family and friends, when 
they wished to enjoy a day's fishing or shooting, 
there being a fine stream of water running along 
the foot of the precipice, and plenty of ramies at 
a short distance in the woods. After resting and 
refreshing ourselves, we had an excellent day's 
sport. 

Our host had formerly been an oflScer of one of 
the West India regiments. He was a Creole, as 
well as a proprietor in the colony ; and he gave us 
the following account of one of his adventures, 
when employed in pursuit of the run-aways, some 
years before. 

Having been sent with a detachment to hunt 
out those marauders, and destroy their camps, he 
had stationed his party on a neighbouring estate, 
until he should find an opportunity of surprising 
them in their camp. The run-aways, however, 
aware of his station, and desirous of driving the 
military off their ground, were in the habit of at- 
tacking his sentries, almost every night. They 
found themselves assailed by an unseen enemy, 
against whom they could make no effectual re- 
sistance. Anxious to terminate the evil, he se- 

o 
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lected a party of his men^ and entered the nearest 
woods, at nine o'clock at night; guiding himself 
by the natural formation of the country, which 
consisted of parallel ridges, divided by deep ra- 
vines and mountain streams. The men were 
provided with cutlasses, to cut their way through 
the underwood ; without which, it would have been 
impossible to penetrate. In their slow progress, 
they discovered nothing until sunrise, when traces 
were seen of people having lately passed through 
the woods ;. and, the underwood being thinner, the 
men could move on with little noise. More evi- 
dent indications appearing, that this place had 
been frequented, he directed one of the men to 
follow him, and crept to a little distance, in the 
hope of finding an opening. He had not gone 
five hundred pacea, when, suddenly, he came to 
an open spot, where stood a man, with amusquet^ 
The instant the man saw the party in quest of him, 
he presented bis piece, which, however, missed 
fire, and he plunged into the woods, and was out 
of sight in a moment. The pursuers now came to 
the brink of a precipice, almost perpendicular, and 
of great depth ; and at the bottom of the valley, 
was seen a crowd of huts, (where the maroon house 
now stands,) from which the inhabitants had 
sprung out on hearing the shrill cry of their sen- 
try. Satisfied that this was the run-away encamp- 
ment, the exploring party immediately retraced 
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their steps; but they had not marched half-way 
back, when they were attacked, flank and rear, 
by the enemy, who, being excellent marksmen, 
kept the woods in a blaze. Scarcely a man, how- 
ever, was to be seen, all were so concealed by the 
luxuriant foliage. The leader directed the sol- 
diers to keep themselves as much as possible 
under cover, and to retreat from tree to tree, firing 
at thfe spot whence they perceived the fire of the 
enemy, who followed with great perseverance, to 
proceed. In this manner they retired, until they 
got clear of the woods ; but their retreat was con- 
siderably impeded by the difficulty of assisting 
the wounded; several men of the detachment, 
as well as their commander, having been hit by 
this invisible enemy. 

As soon as this active officer had refreshed his 
party at the nearest plantation, and got their 
wounds dressed, he set out again, with his whole 
corps, reinforced by such of the militia as could 
be hastily assembled, to attack the run-away camp; 
but, on emerging from the woods, and overlook- 
ing the ravine, it was discovered to have been 
completely abandoned, seemingly only a few hours 
before his arrival. However, pursuing the fugi- 
tives with unabated alacrity, they were driven to 
a considerable distance, and, finally, compelled 
to surrender at discretion. 

The officer thus engaged, having been placed 
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ou half-pay by the reduction of his corps, after the 
peace of Amiens, had received a grant of this 
tract of land, which he had now converted into a 
fine coffee plantation^ and been appointed captain 
in the militia, a justice of peace, and a member of 
the assembly. 

We returned to Roseau, much gratified with 
our visit. It was now doubted whether there were 
any run-aways existing in the colony. A few fa- 
milies of Caribs, or free Indians, however, inhabit 
the mountains, and occasionally visit Roseau, to 
sell their bows and anows, and other curiosities. 
They are very quiet and inoffensive, live entirely 
by themselves, and have never, at any time, given 
any disturbance to the planters, as those in St. 
Vincent's and Jamaica have. These people are 
short in stature, yellow in complexion, with long 
hair and dark eyes. They have flat foreheads, 
and small hands and feet ; shew no curiosity, or 
anger ; seem little sensible of either joy or sorrow ; 
are peaceable and harmless, silent and indolent ; 
and mix neither with negroes nor people of colour. 
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At Christmas, the St. George's regiment of mi- 
litia took the town's duty. It had made consider- 
able advancers in discipline, notwithstanding the 
loss of some of its best officers and men. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wallace, long the main-spring of 
the corps, had lately died ; but his successor was 
equally fond of shewing off the regiment, and was 
unremitting in his endeavours to keep it effective. 
The holidays passed over very quietly. The Go- 
vernor inspected the St. George's, and all the 
other companies ; and, to accustom them to act 
with the regular troops, the whole garrison of 
Morne Bruce waai reviewed with them. 

The imposing attitude of General Erneuf, the 
Governor of Guadaloupe, rendered the utmost 
vigilance necessary. Several vessels from France 
had arrived, with reinforcements of troops and 
supplies of warlike stores ; and provisions in 
abundance had been received. Aware of ErneuPs 
defiire to pay him an unfriendly visit, General Pre- 
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• 

vost was constantly on the alert. The arrival of 
the fleets from Portsmouth and Cork afforded 
two opportunities of calling out the regulars and 
militia* on the shortest notice. Each of these 
fleets happened to be descried during the night, 
coming down between the islands ; and^ on both 
occasions^ the troops were promptly under arms. 
As every successive arrival of neutrals^ from 
Guadaloupe, brought accounts of General ErneuPs 
active preparations^ it was not doubted that the 
French had actually landed, when the second 
alarm, coming so soon after the first, again called 
forth the military at the dark hour of midnight. 
At sunrise, however, the sight of the richly laden 
fleets of Britain, proceeding under convoy to their 
respective islands and ports of discharge, afforded 
a glad relief. The enemy came not yet, but ap- 
peared, ere long, when less expected. 

In the ships for Dominica, which arrived in these 
fleets, came many passengers, and reinforcements 
of men and officers for the 46th regiment, again in 
garrison on Morne Bruce. It was greatly reduced 
in number, by the ravages of disease ; but the 
esprit de corps remained in full vigour. 

The earlier months of this year passed away 
tranquilly and pleasantly ; but the approach of the 
rainy months reminded us of last year's sufferings, 
and induced gloomy anticipations of the future. 
Nor were our apprehensions without cause; for. 
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in September^ we were again visited by a gale 
of wind, which destroyed the chief part of the 
shipping, consisting mostly of American and 
other neutral vessels. The destruction of other 
property was also considerable, and several lives 
were lost from the vessels driven ashore. 

The neighbouring colony of Guadalbupe suf- 
fered severely from this gale : other islands felt it, 
but in a less degree : Dominica and Guadaloupe, 
lying in the vortex between Martinico and An- 
tigua, seemed devoted to its fiercest rage. 

During the two preceding months, the town of 
Roseau had been more than ordinarily sickly ; 
many persons, long resident in the West Indies, 
had been carried off ; and few of those newly ar- 
rived, whether residing in town or country, had 
escaped an attack. On the estates, the mortality 
had been so great, that several of them were left 
without any white person to manage them, until 
the places of those who had died were filled from 
other colonies, or by new arrivals from Europe. 

The garrison at Prince Rupert's had suffered 
severely, especially the officers of the 1st West 
India regiment, and a detachment of the York 
light-infantry. I was sent to that garrison on 
public duty, and, on my arrival, I found only the 
commanding officer, the officer of artillery, and 
one officer of the York, able to mount guard, which 
the two latter did in turn. The garrison consisted 
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of seven hundred men, nominally, but many of 
tTiem were in the hospital. Of thirty officers, 
three only were in health, and four or five conva- 
lescent, six dangerously ill, many had died, and 
the rest had been allowed to go to Barbados, or 
return to Europe, for the recovery of their health. 
The detachment of the York light-infantry, which 
had landed one hundred and fifty strong, a few 
months before, had now only eighty men remain- 
ing, and scarcely a sufficient number fit for duty 
to mount a Serjeant's guard, at their own barracks.* 

* Tlie fate of one of the officers of the York was very melan- 
choly, shewing to what an extent the spirits may be depressed 
under such circumstances. This young gentleman, of an an- 
cient and noble Dutch family, and particularly handsome and 
accomplished, had obtained leave of absence to Roseau, for 
change of air. He had been attacked by fever, but had got 
easily over it The want of officers, however, compelled the 
commanding officer too soon to apply for his return. On re- 
ceiving this order, he affirmed that he should not survive a fort- 
night at Prince Rupert's. General Prevost, with whom he was 
a favourite, hearing of his depression of mind, sent him an in- 
vitation to spend some days at Government House, before re- 
joining his corps ; but nothing could arouse or divert his at- 
tention from the presentiment of his fate. Before leaving 
Roseau, he solemnly bade adieu to his friends, convinced that 
he had only a few days to live, and that he should never sec 
them again. Under these impressions, he returned to Princ« 
Rupert's, in company with a medical officer, two young officers 
of the 46th regiment, and myself. During our continuance to- 
gether in the garrison boat, from sunrise to sunset, this unfortu- 
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ISoT were the black troops without some share of 
the prevailing disease. While fever, acute and 
intermittent, was carrying off numbers of officers 
and men of the York, dysentery prevailed amongst 
the men of the 1st West India regiment. The 
latter, however, was checked by the skilful and 
anxious exertions of Dr. Hartle, now deputy in- 
spector of hospitals. His duties were, at this 
time, very laborious ; as, in addition to the care 
of his own regiment, he had that of the whole gar- 
rison, every other medical officer having fallen 
sick, almost as soon as ordered hither. 

Thouglf the state of the garrison of Prince 
Rupert*s was most distressing, the safety of the 
colony obliged General Prevost to keep it entire, 

nate young mao, though studiously polite, and able to converse 
in English, scarcely uttered a word. He would partake of no 
refreshment : he read with earnest and undivided attention, in 
a book of prayer; his mind appeared centered on another 
world, unconscious of what was passing around him in this. 
He had no sooner landed, than he sent for the serjeant of his 
company, a carpenter; directed him to make a coffin, and 
bring it to his quarters. He then settled his affairs, ordering 
his watch and other valuable tokens of affection, received from 
his friends in Holland, to be carefully transmitted to them. He 
was anxiously attended by the medical officers ; but, though his 
fever was not of that acute nature, as to carry him off rapidly, 
he died at the end often days ; the doctors declaring that he had 
so little disease, that, but for the state of his mind, he would 
certainly have recovered. 
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and not to remove the York detachment^ as re- 
commended, to plantations, for change of air and 
scene : all that he could do, was to order officers 
from the garrison of Morne Bruce to replace and 
relieve those who were dead or sick; a service 
which, those of the 46th, now old West Indians,and 
healthy, performed like perfect soldiers, and hap- 
pily returned to face the enemy, the following 
year, on more brilliant service. 

My services being no longer required at Prince 
Rupert's, and a man-of-war tender, commanded 
by Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, de Courcy, 
(son of Lord Kinsale,) proceeding to Roseau, I 
embarked with him for a sea-passage. He weigh- 
ed anchor at sun-set, after dining with the few 
officers who were able to assemble around the 
mess-table. The evening was calm and serene, 
and the setting of the sun extremely* beautiful 
and grand. This is particularly the case during 
the rainy season in the West Indies. In the 
morning, the horizon had been encircled by a 
range of clouds, the ridgy mass of which had 
gradually increased in magnitude until noon, 

* Who does not love Nature, and all her works? The 
smiles of mankind pass away ; their hearts grow cold towards 
us ; and, if unfortunate, may neglect us ; but Nature is ever the 
same. If storms for a while deface her fields, or ruffle the face 
of the ocean, she soon, like a tender mother, showers upon us 
her sweets and flowers. 
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when they portended a storm of thunder. This, 
however, passed away. New masses started up 
from the place where the sun would set, to pre- 
pare for the reception of the mighty lord of day, 
when retiring beneath the waters. After sink- 
ing behind these clouds, he remained a short time 
completely shrouded ; but, bursting from a newly- 
opened chasm, he was again seen issuing from 
behind their now-illuminated masses, in mjignifi- 
cent splendour. Every cloud-flake now dissolved 
before him ; and his orb, dilated into vaster mag- 
nitude, pouring out floods of glorious light, sub- 
limely curtained with clouds of dazzling tints, 
threw a parting smile on the ocean, whose mirror- 
ed bosom placidly received the radiant gift, and 
reflected the celestial scene with tempered mel- 
lowness. At last, he sank below the horizon : 
darkness almost instantaneously involved both sky 
and sea, until the moon assumed her place in 
heaven, to guide the benighted traveller on his 
road, and the sailor on his voyage to far distant 
lands. 

Our passage was but short, yet the moon proved 
a pleasing companion. On board ship, moon- 
light is delightful at all times j especially during 
a calm, when the stillness and repose which pre- 
vail amount to solemnity. The ocean below her 
appeared like another and a deeper sky, from 
whose dark edges crowds of stars were seen 
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emerging, and hastening up the finnamenL|to add 
their lustre to the glorious luminary presiding 
there. The ship floated without noise, and her 
wide-extended sails clung idly to the mast^ wav- 
ing to and fro, like the robes of some gigantic 
spectre. The seamen lay stretched at their 
length, some half asleep ; the officers walked the 
deck ; and the helmsman rested carelessly at the 
wheel, sometimes invoking the wind, with low and 
impatient whistling. 

A tropical sun-set is an object of deep and 
beautiful interest; but its mixture of radiant 
fierceness and gloom has been compared by some 
to the deadliness of the climate, and the colour 
of the inhabitants ; and, on the present occasion, 
my thoughts were in unison with that idea. 
Where, said I, can finer sun-sets be contempla- 
ted than in Britain ? where such beautiful hori- 
zons — such rich and varied colouring, evenings 
so happily suited for meditation ? A British sun- 
set excites no regretful ideas; its placid and silvery 
beauty is heightened by that of the scenery which 
it embellishes ; whilst the softness of succeeding 
twilight is characteristic of the undisturbed peace 
and domestic happiness, that have their dwel- 
ling-place in a land upon which the shadows 
of night always steal softly and unobtrusively. 
Whilst enjoying the moonlight scene on the stilly 
waters around me, my thoughts wandered to happy 
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England. I reflected on the state of sickness 
which prevailed in the garrison of Prince Rupert's, 
still in view; on that in which I might find the 
town of Roseau, to which I was returning ; and I 
thought of the peaceful days and early joys of 
youth — of the days and hours passed with the 
friends and companions once, and still, dear to my 
heart — and of the time when they might again 

return ! 

« » « « « » 4t 

On arriving at Roseau, the intelligence conveyed 
to me was of the most melancholy and afflicting 
nature. Every officer of the Governor's staff was ill. 
Major Grant had been sent to America, to save, 
if possible, his valuable life ; Lieutenant Prevost, 
the Governor's aid-de-camp and nephew, had 
been sent to Barbados, for recovery ; and the 
secretary, commissary, and fort-adjutant, were all 
ill. In town, many had fallen sacrifices ; and, 
amongst the number, a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, whose many amiable qualities had 
justly endeared her to her family. 

" I felt the chill — I turned aside ; 
Black desolation's cloud came o'er me ; 
And being seemed a troubled tide, 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me." 



THE FRENCH AT DOMINICA— ROSEAU 

BURNED. 

Death, and sickness, and loss of property, had 
involved the European inhabitants of Dominica in 
despondency and gloom, from which they were 
only beginning to emerge, when, early in the fol- 
lowing year, (1806,) they were assailed by a new 
and unexpected enemy. — Having been ill, and 
obliged to visit the interior for change of air and 
scene, during the Christmas holidays, I had re- 
turned to Roseau, only just in time to witness the 
arrival of a hostile squadron. The commence- 
ment of the new year had found us in a state of 
profound peace. There was no French force, either 
at Martinico or Guadaloupe, sufficiently powerful 
to attack the neighbouring English islands ; and 
it was believed, that the threats of invasion, kept 
up by Buonaparte in Europe, would continue to 
employ both his fleets and armies for some time 
to come. At this period, scarcely an enemy's ves- 
sel was to be seen in the West Indies, except oc- 
casionally a privateer slipping out of Guadaloupe, 
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and committing depreciations on our trade. Thus 
circumstanced^ on the 22d of February, about an 
hour before day-light, the inhabitants of Roseau 
and the garrison of Morne Bruce were called from 
their beds, by an alarm fired from Scot's Head, and 
repeated from Fort Young. Immediately, the 
troops were under arms : they flew to their alarm 
posts ; and there, in ten minutes afterwards, the 
Governor found them assembled — the light infan- 
try companies of the 46th and 1st West India on 
the esplanade^ at Fort Young — the 46th regiment 
on Morne Bruce — and the St. George's militia in 
the Church Savannah. After inspecting the 
troops, and ordering ammunition to the militia, 
the Governor proceeded to Fort Young, dismount- 
ed from his horse, and anxiously awaited the 
dawn. With bis night-glass, he made out, that 
the ships seen dimly in the offing were large in 
size, and at no great distance. — Fort Young was 
at this instant crowded with people, many of them 
naval, masters of vessels, and others. By these, 
the ships were soon affirmed to be an enemy's 
squadron. Having been exempted from militia 
duty, I offered my services as a supernumerary aid- 
de-camp, and was despatched with orders for. the 
light-infantry of the St. George's regiment, under 
Captain Laing, to take post at the river side, and 
defend the ford until farther orders. Returning 
to Fort Young, I found the ships fully in view, 
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and nearly within gunshot. There were five sail 
of the line« six heavy frigates, and several brigs 
and schooners. The fort hoisted the British 
colours, and the enemy's ships immediately did 
the same. The Governor, at that moment, received 
dispatches from Barbados, by a schooner, which 
had arrived during the night. They, however, 
mentioned nothing of either a British or French 
force having been seen. Though the ships dis- 
played English colours, our naval men were not 
to be deceived ; for, except the harbour^master, 
who went off to pilot the admiral in to safe an- 
chorjsige, and was made a prisoner, they declared 
them to be an enemy's squadron. To bring the 
matter to an issue, the Governor ordered a shot to 
be fired from Fort Young, across the admiral. No 
sooner was this done, than down came his English 
ensign, and up went the French flag ; an example 
which was followed by every vessel of his squa- 
dron. At the same moment, numerous boats left 
the off-sides of the ships, (not previously seen 
from the shore, as the vessels were lying-to,) filled 
with troops. These made for Point Michel, to 
effect a landing between Scot's Head and the bar- 
rier gate. 

The enemy's troops had been ready in the boats 
for some hours, as the intention was to effect a 
landing before dawn of day, and to surprise and 
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capture the Governor and garrison, in their beds. 
The early notice of their approach, however, con- 
veyed from Scot's Head, made the French general 
defer his landing until day-light. This was for- 
tunate for us, as the overwhelming force of the 
enemy would have rendered all opposition vain, 
had they got past the barrier before they were met 
by the British troops. On seeing the boats push 
off, not a moment was lost in despatching the light 
companies of the 46th, and 1st West India regi- 
ment, and grenadiers of the militia, all under 
command of Captain O'Connel, of the 1st West 
India regiment, who had orders from General Pre- 
vost, to take post at the barrier, after opposing the 
enemy's landing, as skirmishers, and to maintain 
it to the last. An aid-de-camp was also dispatch- 
ed, to order down the main body of the 46th, from 
Mome Bruce, under the command of Major Nunn, 
of the 1st West India regiment, who commanded 
the garrison ; the command of that fine corps 
being still held by Captain James. On receiving 
this order. Major Nunn briefly addressed the 
men : — *' My lads, we are but a handful, but I see 
the Frenchmen are to give us a chance ; and we 
will make a field-day of it !" He saw, as Ge- 
neral Prevost had seen, the error the enemy were 
committing, in choosing their place of debarka- 
tion so far off, and in allowing the British to gain 
the post of Point Michel before them; a post 

p 2 
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which one hundred men could defend against one 
thousand^ until turned.''^ 

Captain O'Connel proceeded at more than 
double quick time ; but the French had pulled 
hard, and were in the act of forming and advan- 
cing, having been opposed bravely, but ineffectu- 
ally, by Captain Serrant's company of militia, on 
their way to join the British troops. The con- 
test now began in earnest ; and Captain O'Connel, 
having taken up his position at the barrier gate, 
successfully resisted every attempt made by the 
enemy to force him from it. The French troops 
were covered during their landing, and protected 
afterwarcjs, by their brigs and schooners of war, 
which kept up a heavy and galling fire on our 
troops, until the arrival of two six-pounders, drawn 
and worked by British seamen, and directed by 
the clergy man. t General Prevost, attended by 
some of his staff, reached Point Michel soon after 
Captain O'Connel had taken post there, and di- 

* This point is formed by a mountain, lofty and precipitous, 
extending to the sea. A narrow road, washed by the sea, leads 
along its base ; and on the shore are numerous rocks. Not 
more than two or three men could march abreast, for five hun- 
dred yards. 

f Jack Audain, Fighting-Jack, as he was called in the West 
Indies. The author of " Six Months in the West Indies" has 
given some anecdotes of him. He was a character, certainly al- 
ways ready for the field of battle, but no ornament to the church. 
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rected Major Nunn, who had arrived with the 
main body, to hold his ground to the last. 

When the French troops left the men-of-war, 
the line-of-battle ships and frigates commenced 
a heavy fire on Fort Young, and on the town ; 
which was answered on our side ; every gun, how- 
ever, in the first instance, having been turned on 
the boats, while within reach. Every white person, 
capable of bearing arms, was at this time employed 
against the enemy ; and the ladies and their women 
were left with only the negroes about them. Many 
ladies flew to my horse's head, as I was riding 
through the town with orders, holding the reins — 
unwillincr to abandon their own, and their hus- 
bands^ or fathers' property — beseeching me to tell 
them what to do, or where to go. I gave my 
opinion in favour of their retiring to the country f 
knowing that Mrs. Prevost had gone already, and 
that the force of the enemy left little, if any, hope 
of the contest being decided so favourably for us 
as to allow of our retaining possession of the 
town. Many followed this advice. 

On passing Fort Young, I found the fire kept 
up by the enemy was heavy and unremitted, ship 
after ship standing in and discharging broadside 
after broadside, of round and grape shot, on the 
town and batteries. The artillery company of the 
St. George's had been ordered to Melville's bat- 
tery, where, under the command of Captain An- 
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derson^ they kept up a heavy and well-directed 
fire on the enemy's ships. A detachment, under 
Lieutenant Corlet, was posted on Fort Young, to 
assist Captain Waller, and his party of the Royal 
Artillery, where Liecyltenant Schaw, of the 46th, 
the officer of the guard, and a detachment of the 
46th, also rendered the greatest service. 

Again reaching Point Michel, I found Major 
Nunn, and his detachment, making head against 
the enemy, undaunted and undismayed, though a 
second debarkation of troops had taken place. 
General Prevost had withdrawn a part of Major 
Nunn's force, and proceeded, with the two compa- 
nies of the 46th, under Captain Wolsely, and part 
of the St. George's militia, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Constable, which he judiciously posted on 
the top of the hill, on the only other accessible 
road to Roseau, with orders to prevent the enemy 
from turning Major Nunn's position at Point 
Michel. Having done this, he returned again to 
that scene of bloody contest, where he found the 
battle still raging fiercely. The enemy had made 
repeated attempts to storm the barrier, but had 
been always gallantly met, and repulsed with se- 
vere loss. Nor was our loss, although small in 
proportion, less to be regreted. Major Nunn had 
been dangerously, the parson severely, and several 
officers slightly wounded; and the loss of men, both 
regulars and militia, was in proportion. At the 
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time of the generars return^ the gallant major was 
obliged to be conveyed from the field of his glory, 
which he did not survive ; and Captain O'Connel 
again became commanding officer, and again 
received the charge of defending Point Michel. 
It was now past eleven, a.m.; and, hitherto, the 
enemy had made no impression, either on the 
forts or on the British troops. Soon afterwards, 
however, the men-of-war were observed to bear 
up for Woodbridge's Bay, and a debarkation. of 
French troops was attempted, and effected on 
that side, where, unfortunately, no strong force 
could be opposed to them. Two companies of the 
St. George's militia were ordered from Point 
Michel, but arrived in time only to witness the 
advance of the French ; and, after receiving from 
them a heavy fire, by which their commanding 
officer^ Captain Atkinson, was severely wounded, 
and some men killed, they were compelled to re- 
tire before the superior numbers of the enemy. 
Even when supported by Colonel Beech, and two 
other companies, they found themselves quite un- 
equal to withstand the steady and rapid advance 
of this part of the French army. 

At this time — past one, p. m. — to add to our 
misfortunes, the town had been set on fire by the 
waddings of the guns from Fort Young, which 
had for some time been directed on. the French 
ships then in Woodbridge's Bay, and keeping up 
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a heavy fire on the town, and all the batteries. To 
stop the spreading conflagration, at that moment, 
was impossible^ the British troops being on the 
eve of commencing their march for Prince Ru- 
pert's, and the French advancing rapidly from 
Woodbridge's Bay, to take possession of the town, 
and, if they could, also of the batteries. Few, if 
any, of the white inhabitants remained in town. 
The negroes were panic-struck : many had accom- 
panied the women to the country, carrying such 
property as could be most easily saved. The fire 
from the French squadron was still heavy andin- 
cessant, and the town was left to its fate. 

Under these circumstances, no alternative pre- 
sented itself to Governor Prevost, but to direct 
the troops who had so gallantly held the post of 
Point Michel, in despite of repeated attempts on 
the part of the enemy to carry it by storm, to be- 
gin their retreat for Prince Rupert's. This, after 
they had hastily taken some refreshment, which 
their active and severe service, from five a. m. un- 
til two p. M., rendered necessary, was accomplish- 
ed. At the same time, the Governor, reluctantly, 
directed the white flag to be displayed at Fort 
Young, and sent two gentlemen, (the President of 
the Council, and Speaker of the Assembly,) on 
board of the French admiral's ship, to propose 
terms for the surrender of Roseau. Thfe great ob- 
ject of this measure was that some part of the 
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town might yet be saved from the rapidly and 
widely-spreading conflagration. 

Having called in the detachments of the 46th9 
and militia^ and directed the regular troops to 
proceed to Prince Rupert's, by forced marches. 
General Prevost once more rode through the 
town, to ascertain, in person, the progress the 
enemy had made on that side. On reaching the 
river, he found them preparing to cross. The light- 
infantry of the St. George's, and some other com- 
panies^ were still formed to oppose them ; but the 
greatly superior numbers of the French, and the 
exposed situation of the militia, left no hope of 
their success ; nor was it now in contemplation to 
prolong the contest. Taking some men of the St. 
George's light-infantry with him, as a body guard, 
and accompanied by two or three«of his staff, the 
general found it necessary to proceed, without loss 
of time, on his route for Prince Rupert's, a de- 
tachment of the enemy being already in advance, 
to cut off his retreat. He, therefore, called upon 
such of the militia as were desirous of sharing 
farther in the service of their country, and in de- 
fence of the colony, to follow, by forced marches. 
The call was received with three cheers, and by 
the immediate advance of two companies, under 
Captains Beech and Armatrading. They now 
proceeded at a quick pace, until sure of foiling 
the enemy in their attempt to cut off their retreat 
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on this side. The French chasseurs were dis- 
posed to be as active and troublesome, in- this 
quarter, as their riflemen bad been at Point 
Michel, where their fire, from behind the rocks, 
had been destructive to our troops, until the grape- 
shot from the six-pounders compelled them to re- 
tire. Fortunately, however/ the Governor and his 
party got the start of them ; and, after exchanging 
a few shots, he advanced T^ithout farther molesta- 
tion* Travelling, all night and day, through a 
most difficult country, and over roads seldom at- 
tempted but in day-light, he reached Prince 
Rupert's next evening. 

At Point Michel, the resistance was continued 
to the last moment. Not k foot of ground had 
been gained at two in the afternoon, although the 
enemy had lost,, in their repeated and very gallant 
attempts to storm the barrier, many valuable offi- 
cers, and nearly 500 men.* 

* Many highly interesting traits of gallantry were displayed 
on both sides, on this well-fought field. On one occasion^ • 
large body of the enemy was observed to be adyaneing t» 
storm the barrier, then defended by the grenadiers of the 46th 
regiment, under the command of Captain, now Colonel, Aicfai« 
bald Campbell, (at present commanding the same corps in 
India.) Captain Campbell had ordered his men to take shelter- 
Hinder the wall. He kept a watchful eye on the enemy, 
now advancing along the beach, the French (K^onel leading, 
and cheering his men. When within tea paces, CSi^^latB 
Campbell ordered his men up ; and their musquefii v^re already 
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After employing his six-pounders most effeG- 
tively, rendering valuable assistance to the force 
employed at Point Michel, the^gA^i/iflfparsow was 
severely wounded, towards the end of the contest, 
and obliged to be removed from the field. Soon 
afterwards. Captain 0*Connel, who had made a 
brave defence of this post, received orders from 
the Governor to refresh his men, and then draw 
off the main body, leaving a rear-guard to main- 
tain it as long as possible. Captain Serrant, with 
some militia, was to take their place, and slowly 
to retire before the enemy, when further defence 
should become unnecessary. 

When the order was given for the troops to 

levelled at the enemy, when the brave French officer, seeing 
Caotain Campbell present his piece, which, being a good shot, 
hMkd instinctively taken from his right-hand-man, called out 
— " Tirez, Monsieur — tirez ! " at the same moment waving his 
sword, and opening his coat, and placing his hand on his 
breast, as if directing the English officer where to inflict the 
mortal wound. Captain Campbell, instantly, put down the 
musquet, exclaiming — " I never can destroy that fine fellow ;'' 
biit, instantly ordering his men to fire, the French colonel fell 
nearly at his feet, pierced by several balls, the eyes of the sol- 
diers having been as much rivetted on him as had their captain^s. 
TTie loss of men sustained by the close and deadly fire of -the 
grenadiers, and the discharge of grape, from the six-pounders, 
was very great ; and this column, like every preceding one, was 
oompeflad to retin^ broken, and dispirited by the loss of their 
qoloDeU and 'mamj brave officers and men. 

9 
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retreat to Prince Rupert^s, nothing could exceed 
their chagrin and disappointment; but when they 
understood how afiairs had gone on the Wood« 
bridge side — that the enemy were advancing into 
the town« and that their gallant efforts could no 
longer be of use at Roseau — they began their 
mareh, slowly and indignantly. When they reach- 
ed Rosalie^ they were considerably exhausted^ 
from the nature of their night marches, over bad 
roads, and through a difficult country. Many of 
the men had suffered from the loss of shoes, and 
from falling into prickly-pear hedges. The whole 
detachment, however, reached the garrison of 
Prince Rupert's the day after the Governor ; and 
they were soon followed by that part of • the St. 
George's militia which had volunteered from 
their service, and by two detachments of the 46th 
regiment, which had brought up the rear guartP^ 

* It has been stated, that Lieutenant Schaw, of the 46th regis 
ment, was the officer on guard at Fort Young, on ^tiiis day, 
where, with his men, he assisted in keeping up a heavy fire on 
the French ships. When Captain W^aller, who commanded 
the Royal Artillery, and had charge of this fort, was directed to 
hoist the white flag, both officers received directidns to draw^ 
their men, and evacuate the fort, after spiking the guns. Iieu« 
tenant Schaw remained in Fort Young, until tiie ettemy were 
advancing into the town on both sides. In bis slow vetrett, 
though perfectly within view of the enemy, and not Haifa nrile 
distant, he, with the utmost coolness, halted his men atiiis^owo 
quarters, on Morne Bruce, gave each a glass of spirits, «Ad 
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Several civilians^ and some gentlemen belonging 
to the militia, preceded and followed them, aft^r 
witnessing the spreading conflagration of the 
town^ which, viewed from Morne Bruce, was a 
scene of the most heart-rending nature. Houses 
and property were seen involved, swallowed up, 
and consumed — the enemy had full and undisturb- 
ed possession — wives, sisters, and families, were 
scattered, none knew whither. When, to all this, 
was added the humiliation of being assembled, to 
deliver up their arms and colours to the French 
army, some idea may be conceived of the state 
of men's minds at this trying moment. H^re, 
fwaved the tri-coloured-flag over the British ; and 
there, was coasuming the wealth and property of 
Jiundreds, now reduced to poverty and want. It 

nkureji a supply of bread, which they carried with them. As 

the f'rench ascended to take possession of Morne Bruce, this 

gaUant officer retired slowly before them, marching past the 

different detachments of militia assembled there to surrender to 

, the enemy according to the Governor's orders. Expecting a 

'■ xc^ulariSiegey and fearing a consequent want of provisions, it 

was General Prevost's wish, that the whole of them should not 

proceed to Prince Rupert's. Lieutenant Schaw, however, fol 

lowed the footsteps of the other regular troops, and the main 

-- ^body ofjbis regiment, who preceded him, and, by forced marches, 

, reached -^t^ei^rrison on the second day. The arrival of this 

., valuable c^oer, and of all " the precious remains of the 46th 

, x^inienty'V.ftS th^ general called them in his dispatches, was 

twiiji^ wkh joy and acclamation. 
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is but JQBtice, however, to mention, that tbfc'^tie- 
my shewed no disposition to abuse the advantage 
which they had gained. Although the disarmed 
militia marched past the whole line of French 
troops, not a word or taunting jest was heard. 
The loss of some of their favourite and gallant 
officers was frequently deplored ; and the con- 
quest of the island (which they now looked on as 
achieved) was considered dearly purchased. By 
the fall of tto many men. 

Hitherto, no steps had been taken to arrest the 
progress of the fire, which had already destroyed 
more than one half — the richer half — of the 
town ; but several gentlemen of the council, and 
others, now waited on the French General, Le 
Grange, and requested the assistance of tb^ 
troops to extinguish the flames, and to save, Jf 
possible, the remainder of the buildings, stores, 
&c. The fire was at this time extending towards 
Fort Young ; and Charlotteville, the lower part 
of the town, comprehending all the mercantile 
portion, and the stores of the wealthiestmerchants, 
had already been consumed. Orders were, ac- 
cordingly, given for the French engineers to pull 
down the houses nearest to the fire ; and, after 
much labour and great exertion, it was finally 
subdued. 

The French officers quartered themselves in the 
best houses remaining, but seldom exerted either 
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violeaee or severity. General Le Grange* made 
gayeriun^nt-house his head quarters ; and, having 
iiAdrned that Mrs. Prevost, and many English la- 
^ifSSy &ad Hed to the country, he next day sent a 
tnessage, requesting her return ; assuring her, that 
le^ery civility would be shewn her, and pledging 
himself for the behaviour of his officers and army 
^towards the whole of the English inhabitants. 
JVC rs. Prevost complied with this invitation, and 
returned, in company with other ladies, whose 
houses had been destroyed. 

: The greater part of the French troops were quar- 
tered in Morne Bruce, where they found excel- 
lent barracks, and became the possessors of all the 
clothes, plate^ furniture, and other valuables which 
:k^d been left by the officers of the garrison. It is 
neces^ry now to mention the proceedings of the 
oetachments under Capt. Waller, R. A., andLieute- 
:jiani Wallis, of the 46th regiment. The former, on 
j^Facuating Fort Young, commenced his march for 
j^riQQe Rupert's, with the few artillerymen under 
\ild^ 'Command^ and had made some progress, when 

}k^, ui^rtunately, met a party of militia return- 

i i .- ■ . . 

* This officer served with distinction in Italy and Eg^pt ; 
and, after his return from the West Indies, in Spain, where he 
Was so severely wounded as to be rendered incapable of fur- 
ther service, until 1814, when he held a command in the^army 
^hicb, under Buonaparte, opposed the entrance of the Allies 
'intO'Faris« 

Q 2 
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ingto Roseau, who represented the road as impas-^ 
sable^ and prevailed on him also to retrace his 
steps. The consequence was^ the whole partj were 
made prisoners. The want of the artillerymea 
was severely felt at Prince Rupert's, where there 
were but few surviving, after the late severe sick- 
ness in that garrison ; but Lieutenant Schaw's 
timely arrival, in a great measure, supplied this loss. 
Lieutenant Wallis was, in charge of the post of 
Scot's Head, with thirty men of his regiment. He 
had given the earliest notice of the approach of 
the enemy, by firing an alarm in the night, when 
they were first descried between Martinico and 
Dominica. After the enemy had gained posses<<> 
sion of Fort Young, Melville's battery, and Monie 
Bruce, the British colours were still displayed 
from Scot's Head : two of the French ships of 
the line made sail to reduce it, but they were so 
warmly received, and a fire so heavy was kept up 
on them, by Lieutenant Wallis and his party, that 
they were obliged to retire. Aware, however, 
that General Prevost had retreated to Prince Ru- 
pert's, and that the enemy would soon compel his 
surrender, from want of water and provisions. 
Lieutenant Wallis evacuated the fort, after dark, 
and commenced his march for Prince Rupert's, 
by Grand Bay. He also reached his destination 
in safety, unmolested by the enemy. 
The arrival of these two excellent officers, 
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Lieutenants Schaw* and Wallia, afforded much 
pleasure to the general, who noticed their gallant 
and steady conduct in the highest terms. Lieu- 
tenant Schaw was immediately appointed to drill 
and practice a large detachment of the 46th and 
1st West India regiment to the use of great guns, 
and to the charge of Fort Shirley, until the arri- 
val of an artillery officer ; a duty which he per- 
formed most ably, and, in a few days, reported his 
men fit for artillery duty. 

At the garrison of Prince Rupert's we were 
kindly received by the officers of the 1st West 
India regiment, whose mess-room was open to 
every newly arrived officer ; and, after a few hours* 
re&t, the 46th regiment and militia were again fit 
for service. 

When the French squadron first appeared, and 
it was doubtful whether they were friends or foes, 
signals had been made from Fort Young to Colo- 
nel Broughton, who commanded at Prince Ru- 
pert's ; aady wjien their boats pushed off to land 
the troops, signals were again made, to prepare 
for an attack and siege at Prince Rupert^s. Co- 
lonel Broughton had, in consequence, been inde- 
fatigable, in getting the water-tanks filled, com- 
missariat stores removed within the garrison, and 

* This gentleman, now Captain Protheroe, has succeeded to 
a large fortune, and is upon half-pay. 
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cattle driven in from the adjoining estates. The 
militia of that quarter of the island were assem- 
bled and inspected, and ordered to join the gar- 
rison^ on the approach of the enemy^ which no 
one doubted, after the surrender of Roseau, would 
immediately take place. The signals from Prince 
Rupert's having been transmitted no further than 
Grand Savannah, and the communication being 
thus cut off, it was late at night before Colonel 
Broughton was fully apprised of the situation of 
affairs to windward. A canoe then brought in- 
telligence of the Governor's retreat, and of the 
troops under his command being in full march for 
the garrison. On the arrival, therefore, of Oen^ 
ral Prevost at Prince Rupert's, he found that 
every preparation had been made for an obstinate 
resistance: artillerymen alone were wanting ; and 
this aid, so powerful, and so necessary for the de^- 
fence of the fortress, he lost no time in finding 
a substitute for. It was his intention to defend 
the station to the last extremity, in the weli^ 
grounded hope of being rescued from the gifeisp 
of the enemy, by the arrival of a British naval 
force. 



-fl 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH AT 
ROSEAU. — DEPARTURE OF THE 
ROCHEFORT SQUADRON. 



We have seen the enemy in possession of the town 
of Roseau^ Forts Young and Melville, Morne 
Bruce> Scot's Head, and Morne Daniel. They 
took early possession of all the merchant vessels 
m the road ; their first object, on the 22nd, having 
been to encircle, and cut them off from escape, by 
keeping frigates constantly to leeward. Many 
brge and fine ships, some loading for England, 
tod others, with valuable cargoes on board, ready 
to deliver, fell into their hands. 
- The first night and morning having been em- 
{»loyed in subduing the conflagration, parties of 
negroes were afterwards sent to bury the dead of 
both nations, under the directions of a French de- 
tachment. The French wounded men had been 
conveyed on board ship ; and the British into the 
hospital, on Morne Bruce. Some, however, of the 
French wounded officers were in the town, where 
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Major Nunn also was. The wound of that gallant 
officer being in the spine, he lingered for a fort-' 
night, and then expired. The French general, 
with that fine feeling which distinguishes t he 
true soldier of every country, not on\y ordered the 
Major's sword to be returned to him, but accomr 
panied it with a kind and sympathising message — 
that it had been surrendered only when its gal- 
lant wearer had fallen wounded into their hands^; 
and that he could not better mark his high opinion 
of the brave defence made by him, and by the 
British troops, than by returning it. He also 
placed a guard at his door, to prevent noise ; and 
sent the French surgeons to assist the British in 
attending to his wounds. 

Such conduct was highly honorable to General 
Le Grange. On the second day, that officer dis- 
patched a summons to General Prevost, to sur- 
render Prince Rupert's, and the sovereignty of 
the island, to the French forces. This demand 
was peremptorily refused ; but the Governor em- 
braced the opportunity it afforded, of thanking the 
French General for his civility to Mrs. Prevost, 
and to the other ladies of Roseau, who had fallen 
into his power. 

It is remarkable, that, at this time, the arrival 
of the enemy in the West Indies was unknovm, 
except at Martinico ; and that, in England, though 
the escape of the Rochefort squadron was known. 
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itk disltmation was conjectured to be the Mediter- 
raiieati. The French ships had sailed during a 
gftlcTbf wind, which had blown the British block- 
^iiiig "squadron off the coast. At length. Sir 
Alexander Cochrane traced their course, and pur- 
sued them, under a press of sail, to the West Indies. 
The enemy's cruziers, to windward of Barbados, 
observed Admiral Cochrane's approach, and lost 
no time in regaining their Admiral, Missiessy, at 
Dominica ; his force then consisting of the Ma- 
gesteux, of 120 guns, and the Leon, Jemappe, 
Magnanime, and Sceptre, of 74 guns each ; be- 
sides numerous frigates and small vessels. In 
this squadron were embarked, from Rochefort, 
General Le Grange, and 6000 men, composing 
two battalions of the French 26th infantry, a fine 
regiment of Polish chasseurs, and corps of rifle- 
inen and artillery. This was the force to which 
the slender garrison* of Morne Bruce, and some 
ihilitia,had been opposed on the 22nd of February. 
On the fourth day of French occupation, a fri- . 

* 46th regiment, (about) 400 Engaged at Point Michel, 

light infantry, 1st West and barrier gate . 500 

India regiment . . 60 At Melville's battery and 
St. George's militia . 320 Fort Young ... 120 
Captain Serrant's, Roseau river and Wood- 
Company ditto . . 60 bridge's Bay . . . 220 

840 840 
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gate came down from windward, with sigfials fly- 
ing ; and, soon afterwards, the bustle of prepara- 
tion to re-embark was apparent. The French 
frigates anchored in the roads ; and working parties 
were sent to fit out the prizes, and to send on 
board of them all the king's stores and valuable 
merchandize which they could lay hold of. To 
ouch the latter, it should be observed, was con- 
trary to the articles of capitulation : some part of 
it waS; in consequence, restored, on being claimed ; 
but much of the properly of those who were ab- 
sent was carried off. 

It was conjectured that the enemy were pre- 
paring to attack Prince Rupert's; an attempt, 
the delay of which had excited surprise ; but a 
requisition being now made, for a contribution of 
£20,000 sterling, a different view began to be 
formed, and it was hoped that a British force 
was not far distant. Such a sum would, a few 
days before, have been raised without difficulty ; 
but, under present circumstances, it was not to be 
had. However, the Council and Assembly were 
summoned, by order of the French commanders ; 
their demand was stated; and the necessity for 
immediate compliance was enforced by threats of 
pillage, should it be refused. After various delays, 
they at length agreed to receive £12,000, which 
was with difficulty collected, and colonial receipts 
were granted to those who furnished the money. 
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On the following day,having embarked the stores 
and troops, the French fleet got under weigh, with 
their prizes, (above twenty sail), mostly large ves* 
sds and West Indiamen, and stood away towards 
Prince Rupert's. In the evening, the burning 
of one of their prizes, formed a sublime spectacle 
as seen from Prince Rupert's and the high lands. 
They carried with them much valuable property, 
and many negroes ; several of whom afterwards es- 
caped, and returned from Guadaloupe to their for* 
mer masters. 

. The conduct of the slave population of Domi-' 
nica, at this time, was distinguished by a devo- 
tedness of attachment whieh reflected on them 
the highest honour. Left almost entirely to them- 
selves, on the morning of attack, they were oc- 
oapied the whole day in removing their masters' 
property to the country, and in attending to the 
wishes and commands of the women. Not only 
valuable effiects, but large sums of money were en-* 
trusted to their charge; and in no instance was 
this confidence abused. The good conduct of these 
people did not pass unrewarded : several were ma- 
numitted by the colony, and others by their mas- 
ters, in reward of their fidelity. 

The. French squadron, with their prizes, formed 
$t grand but painful sight to the inhabitants of 
Dominica, as they slowly sailed away from Roseau; 
and many an eager lock was cast to windward, in 

R 
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the hope that a British squadron might be seen 
in pursuit. 

The enemy had been apprised of Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane's arrival^ and of his detention at 
Barbados to wood and water. Soon after their 
departure^ a frigate from Guadaloupe was observed 
to join them. General Emenf> as we subsequently 
learned, was in her ; and he very strongly urged, that 
an immediate attack should be made on Prince 
Rupert's ; offering, at the same time, to head the 
troops in the attempt to take it by storm. WhiMi 
the fleet reached Prince Rupert's a council of war 
was held, and the garrison was again summoned 
to surrender, but without effect At the council, 
the French admiral declared his intention of pro- 
ceeding to Europe, according to his instructions, 
and that he would remain only to land the troops. 
However, as the military could do nothing without 
the men-of-war, or were not willing to run the 
risk, the attempt was abandoned ; and on the same 
evening the troops were landed at Guadaloupe, 
excepting a small force, for further operations to 
leeward. The squadron proceeded to Antigua and 
St. Christopher's ; capturing, at the former, a small 
convoy ot British ships preparing to depart for 
Europe, in hopes of escape ; and, at the latter, se- 
veral vessels loading sugar and rum for England. 
— They levied heavy contributions at both islands. 
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and landed 500 men at Basse Terre, St. Christo* 
pher's, to enforce compliance with their commands. 
Having received the money, they embarked the re- 
mainder of the troops in tvsro frigates, and sent them 
back to. Guadaloupe with the prize ships. The 
fl3ring squadron, which had swept the West India 
seas, then sailed for Europe, and actually reached 
France without meeting a single British cruizer ! 
The two frigates, left to carry back the troops, were 
less fortunate : one was taken, and the other de* 
stroyed. Governor Prevost now returned to Ro 
seau, with the main body of the 46th regiment, 
under command of Captain James; 100 men of 
that corps having been left as a reinforcement to 
the garrison of Prince Rupert's, under command 
of Captain Archibald Campbell. The militia had 
been allowed o return some time before. 

When I again entered Roseau — the scene of 
former joys — and beheld it a mass of ruins, the 
outskirts of the town, and more remote streets, 
alone remaining, my heart almost died within me. 
Families, accustomed to the first houses in town, 
were now huddled together in negro huts, and very 
thankful even for such shelter. 

The first step taken by the governor was to send 
home a strong representation of the state of aflFairs 
in the colony, and of the distress of the inhabit- 
2iXkt& of Roseau. A large sum was in consequence 
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immediately granted, and afterwards distributed 
according to their respective losses. Though only 
a small part of the loss could be repaired, it was, 
at the time« of the utmost unportance to the poor 
sufferers^ enabling many to rebuild their houses on 
a small scale, and to recommence business. The 
British merchants in London also evinced the utr 
most forbearance and consideration towards their 
)infortunate correspondents in Dominica. It was 
long, however, very long, before the colony reco- 
vered the blow ; and the tovm of Roseau presents, 
even yet, only the shadow of its greatness, before 
the 22nd of February, 1805. The property den 
stroyed at that period, was estimated at little short 
of 300,000/. sterling. 

The distressed state of the colony was not viewed 
with indiflFerence by the neighbouring British is- 
lands ; subscriptions were raised in several ; and 
vessels were despatched, loaded with provisions and 
necessaries for the use of those who had lost their 
all. Supplies of all sorts, for the troops, were also 
speedily forwarded from Barbados ; and some of 
the poorer white and free inhabitants received 
rations until better times arrived. 

It was remarkable, that although the enemy had 
kept up a heavy fire on the batteries, and on the 
town, for many hours, scarcely any loss of lives was 
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sustained.* The houses were riddled, and in- 
jured by the shot; but with the exception of one 
or two negroes, I recollect of none being killed. 
One of the members of council, (the gentleman 
to whom these volumes are inscribed,) whose ex- 
ertions were most conspicuous wherever they could 
be useful, had a very narrow escape in entering 
Fort Young : a 32 -pound shot struck the gateway 
immediately over his head, and the splinters flew 
in all directions around him ; yet he escaped, long, 
I hope, to survive, as a blessing to his friends, 
and a benefactor to the human race. 

This was the first blow the enemy had at- 
tempted during the war; and as the defence of 
Dominica was considered a very brilliant affair, 

. * The Leaviest loss of men, on both sides, occurred at 
Point Michel, where the contest was long and bloody. 
The enemy landed upwards of 3,000 men, and sustained a 
l6ss of 500 killed and wounded : they also suffered on 
1)oard the ships, but it was never asceHained to what ex- 
tent. Besides Major Nunn, mortally, and Captain O'Con- 
nely slightly, Captain Colin Campbell^ (lately Major and 
■lieutenant-colonel of the Royals, and now on half-pay) 
of the 46th light infantry, and Lieutenant Isles of the 1st 
West India, were wounded ; and about 40 men of these 
corps and of the militia were killed or wounded. Swords 
and gratuities were afterwards voted to all these officers, 
Hmd to Captain Atkinson of the St* George's militia who 
lost his arm, by the Patriotic Fund; and also gratuities to 

the wounded men^ 

r2 
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General Prevost was created a baronet, on bis re- 
turn to England^ when presented to his late ma* 
jesty. He also received a handsome sword from 
the Patriotic Fund.* 

Reinforcements of troops, with ample supplies 
of ammunition, stores, 8cc. were promptly des* 
patched by government for the protection and re- 
lief of Dominica. 

The greatest part of the merchant ships> which 
had been carried off by the enemy, were sold at 
Guadaloupe, for the advantage of the captors. 
They were chiefly purchased by neutrals, (Danes 
and Swedes>) for the merchants in Dominica, act- 
ing in most cases for the owners in England, who 
thus became again possessed of them, (suppos- 
ing them to have been insured,) on better terms 
than if they had purchased them in England. 
They returned to Dominica under neutral colours, 
in great want of sails and stores, of which they 
had been plundered by the Rochefort squadron. 

At a period of such general suffering — amidst 
this wreck of property and fortune, of comfort 

* Captain, now Colonel O'Connel, who had succeeded 
Major Grant on the General's staff, was promoted to be 
major of the 73rd, of which he still holds the command. 
He brought that fine regiment home from Ceylon, where 
he rendered eminent services in the Kandian war, during 
Sir Robert Brownrigge's government of that colony. 
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and happiness — the aflPectionate exertions of wo- 
man to cheer the desponding hearts^ and raise the 
drooping spirits of husbands^ relations, and friends, 
were all that man could wish, and more than he 
could hope. Her fortitude, her resignation, her 
heroism, was all in all. It would be treason against 
the sex, — against all that is lovely, and amiable, 
and good — to withhold the warmest tribute man 
can offer to their virtues. Fortunately for them, 
the enemy behaved with moderation. Indeed, the 
French General Le Grange effectually exerted his 
authority to preserve the inhabitants of all ranks 
and classes from insult or injury. The negroes 
and pillage were embarked even without his orders 
or knowledge. 



COMBINED FLEETS IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES. — NELSON'S FLEET. — GENERAL 
PREVOST. 

The departure of the Rochefort squadron had 
scarcely given a breathing time to the inhabitants^ 
of Roseau, when, early in May, accounts were re- 
ceived, by a despatch vessel, of the arrival at Mar- 
tinico of the combined French and Spanish fleets, 
consisting of seventeen sail of the line, besides 
frigates and sloops, and having 7000 troops on 
board. At this time their ships were far advanced 
in their loading for Europe, and nearly ready to 
sail. The alarming intelligence once more con- 
verted the colonists into soldiers ; martial law was 
proclaimed ; and, in an hour after the news had 
been received, the troops and militia were under 
arms. General Prevost reminded them of their for- 
mer gallant conduct ; and intimated that, should 
Dominica be the enemy's present object, it was not 
his intention to defend Roseau, but to assemble 
his whole strength at Prince Rupert's, and there 
to bid them defiance. The governor's address was 
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received by the whole line with three cheers ; and, 
soon afterwards, all the regular troops, with the 
exception of a small detachment of the 46th under 
command of Captain James, were on their march 
for Prince Rupert's. One half of the St. George's 
regiment of militia, again fit for service, were also 
marched off next morning for the same destination. 
Brigadier-General Samuel Dalrymple, who had 
arrived a few days before, to relieve General Pre- 
vost, in the military command, was ordered to 
assume the command of the garrison at Prince 
Rupert's ; and all the staff officers and heads of 
departments were also sent thither, to complete 
the supplies and stores necessary for standing a 
siege. General Prevost was now detained with 
the fleet which had been preparing to sail for Eng- 
land, until the arrival of further orders. He had 
strong reason to expect that he should be again 
attacked, as it was reported that Dominica and 
St. Lucia were to be the first conquests attempted 
by the enemy in the West Indies. Consequently, 
after completing his arrangements at Roseau, 
he proceeded to Prince Rupert's, to review the 
garrison, and see that the troops were in fighting^ 
trim. So popular was this brave, though after- 
wards unfortunate officer, that his arrival and 
presence inspired the fullest confidence. The 
troops were all at their posts — the lines and 
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batteries were manned — and^ in the general ajod^ 
garrison orders afterwards issued^ the governor 
declared himself well satisfied with their soldierly 
and steady appearance. He remained at Prince 
Rupert's only two or three days ; having received 
accounts that the French troops were sickly, that 
most of them had been landed at Martinico, and 
that the ships of war were blockading, and pro- 
ceeding to the attack of, the Diamond Rock. At 
Roseau, he was more in the way of immediate 
communication with Barbados, and with the com- 
manders of the British forces. 

At Prince Rupert's we now mustered a very 
strong and formidable garrison. Every prepara- 
tion^ continued to be made by General Dalrymple, 
who remained with us, whilst the Governor and his 
suite continued at Roseau, until the news of the 
capture of the Diamond Rock, and until the re- 
embarkation of the French troops left no doubt 
on his mind, that they were preparing to attack 
some of the British colonies. 

On the 1st of June, General Prevost returned to 
Prince Rupert's, attended by six gentlemen of the 
colony, exempted from militia duty, formed into a 
small corps of cavalry, as honorary aides-de-camps. 
He had directed Captain James to move forward 
to Prince Rupert's with his detachment, and the 
remainder of the St. George's militia, the moment 
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the enemy should make his appearance, and to con- 
tinue his route by forced marches, until sure of 
getting into the garrison. 

The Jason frigate, of 38 guns, commanded by 
Captain Champaign, had anchored in the bay, 
(where were now assembled all the merchant ship- 
ping) the day before, ignorant of the arrival of the 
enemy until pursued by two of their frigates cruis- 
ing off Quad aloupe. He had recently arrived on 
the station lyith the Cork fleet, and was returning 
to join Admiral Cochrane, who had now relieved 
Commodore Hood in the naval command. Capt. 
Champaign immediately tendered his own and 
ship's company's services, to be employed as 
might be deemed most useful. This offer was 
gladly accepted ; the frigate was dismantled ; her 
water and provisions were landed ; the crew were 
received as a seasonable reinforcement to the gar- 
rison ; the seamen, under command of their own 
officers, were posted at the different batteries, with 
the artillery, and the marines and small-arm men 
attached to the 46th regiment ; and Capt. Cham- 
paign was nominated third in command in the 
garrison. 

The brushwood along the sides of the inner ca- 
barite had been cut down, to prevent the enemy 
from finding shelter in any attempt they might 
make to storm on that side ; and every other pre- 
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caution was taken which the general or engineer 
officer (then Captain, now Colonel Arnold, son of 
the American general) could devise. On the 4th 
of June, the anniversary of the birth-day of our 
late gracious Sovereign, the troops were ordered 
to parade, and to fire a feu-de-joie from the lines 
and batteries. 

At four o'clock I was '"preparing to leave my 
quarters, above Fort Shirley, on the face of the in- 
ner cabarite, to attend the governor's dinner, when 
I distinctly observed a large frigate with French 
colours, over th^ low land at Point Round. De- 
scending to the fort, I met the General's aid-de- 
camp and nephew, Lieut. Prevosl, to whom I 
communicated the circumstance. The General 
coming up at the moment, ordered us back to my 
quarters, to look again at her. Before our return, 
however, signal after signal from Point Round 
confirmed the news, and acquainted the General 
that the enemy's fleet of seventeen sail of the line, 
&c. were then off Roseau. 

We went to dinner, about seventy in number, in 
great spirits. At half-past five the garrison was 
under arms. We passed, it may be supposed, an 
anxious night at our posts. Before dawn, there 
being a brilliant moon, the officers and men on 
guard distinctly perceived the combined fleet sail'" 
ing slowly along, and the current setting them 
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into Prince Rupert's bay. At three o'clock, the 
heavy tread of the grenadiers of the 46th regiment 
under Capt. A. Campbell, taking up their ground 
on the lines in front of my quarters, awoke me 
from unrefreshing slumber; and, having hastily 
dressed myself, I was saluted, on appearing, by that 
gallant officer calling out, " Hollo, my boy ! here 
we have them at last !" With him I was to do 
duty as a volunteer, until wanted by the General 
for other service. The enemy's ships were beau- 
tifully painted, had gay streamers and colours, 
French and Spanish, flying; yet, on the whole, 
their appearance was less warlike than that of the 
Rochefort squadron. The General ordered the 
British colours to be shewn from all the batteries; 
. and at this time, soon after gun-firing on the 
morning of the 6th of June, the scene was truly 
magnificent. The ships, despite of their endea- 
vours to stand out to sea, were swept more and 
more into the bay by the current. Though still 
out of gunshot, we had no idea but that they meant 
to attack us. They were sufficiently near to see 
the warlike array of the garrison ; but we knew 
that they had a strong body of troops on board, 
fully prepared for conquest. 

The crew of the Jason were at this time busily 
employed in Fort Shirley, and the other batteries, 
in heating shot, that they might give the enemy a 

s 
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warm reception. In the midst of their operations^ 
they were cracking jokes on the advancing Mon^ 
iieurs and Dons. " The more danger the more 
glory/' was their motto. — Jack's humour and 
drollery were soon passed along the lines ; and, by 
six o'clock, the combined fleets were viewed as 
coolly as though they had been a Cork convoy. 
At that hour the militia began to arrive from all 
quarters ; and, before eight, there was an addition 
to the ganison of 600 men. Capt. James, having 
marched all night, brought in his detachment of 
the 46th at the same hour. 

The land breeze, coming oflf shore about nine 
o'clock, we perceived the enemy's ships tacking, 
and bearing away before it ; and the General, and 
Captain Cham pain, having rode to the top of the 
outer cabarite, to reconnoitre their motions, were 
soon satisfied that no attack was intended at that 
time, the favourable moment for landing their 
troops having been lost. 

The British garrison was then dismissed to 
breakfast. By eleven o'clock, the enemy's fleet 
was far advanced across the Guadaloupe channel ; 
having passed over the very spot where the great 
battle of the 12th of April was fought, between 
Rodney and De Grasse ; and, but for erroneous 
information, Lord Nelson would have overtaken 
them in thfe same space of water, and we should 
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have beheld, what every heart desired, every tongUe 
expressed, and every eye was strained to see, but 
in vain. The enemy were crowding every sail to 
elude his pursuit, and outstrip him in the anxious 
chace ; but no Nelson came. At twelve they were 
no longer in sight ! 

Thus passed away the formidable fleet, for the 
reception of which we had been well prepared, and 
which we still supposed would attack some of the 
British colonies to leeward, perhaps less capable 
of defence. 

No sooner had the enemy disappeared to lee- 
ward, than the governor dispatched his aid-de- 
camp, Lieut. Prevost, to Roseau, with the news ; 
and, at four in the afternoon, he announced by 
signal, Lord Nelson's arrival at Barbados in pur- 
suit. The next signal, however, was death to our 
hopes : it told us that his Lordship had sailed two 
days before for Trinidad, the supposed destination 
of the enemy. 

The enemy, aware of Lord Nelson's arrival, 
having kept frigates cruising to windward off 
Barbados to apprise them, hastily put to sea, and 
succeeded in leaving the West Indies without en- 
countering their pursuer. Their good fortune, 
however, ceased on reaching Europe ; for, on the 
21st of October, the same year. Lord Nelson de- 
feated this same fleet, then increased to 34 sail of 
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the line^ and secured the naval ascendancy of 
Britain by the glorious victory of Trafalgar ; a vic- 
tory in which it was his fate to fall^ with the brave 
Captains Duff and Cooke, and many other heroes^ 
bequeathing^ with his dying breathy security to his 
country, giving thanks to God that he had lived to 
conquer, and " to do his duty !" 

Tranquillity once more restored throughout tiie 
islands, again the gallant 40th, the militia^ and 
staff, bade adieu to Prince Rupert's, at no time a 
pleasant or desirable station, and repaired to their 
old quarters on Mome Bruce, and Roseau. Ad- 
dresses of thanks were voted to the governor, and 
also to Commodore Hood *, who had already sailed 
for England. 

General Prevost having resigned the command + 

* This lamented officer died iu command of the squadron 
employed in the East Indies, iu 1813. 

t It is due to the memory of a brave and gallant soldier, 
devoted from his earliest years to the service of his King 
and country, to state the high estimation in which those 
services were held, not only by the troops whom he com- 
manded, and the community over which he presided, in 
the trying times of invasion and danger, but by those who, 
at a distance from the scene, regarded them as the precur- 
sors of future fame, on a larger field. 

In 1805, General Prevost was esteemed, by the ser- 
vice to which he belonged, and by the whole kingdom, 
as one of the best officers which graced its ranks. Often 
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of the troops to Brigadier-General Dalrymple, and 

has it been regretted by bis friends and admirers (the 
writer is impelled equally by gratitude and regard to bis 
memory to claim a place fur himself amongst the number) 
that his offers to serve in the Peninsula, under the illus- 
trious Wellington, the great master in the art of war, were 
not accepted. In former West Indian campaigns, the 
valiant Picton and he had fought side by side, rivals 
only in glory, each a choice leader of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby's troops, aAer Sir John Moore's and Lord Hope- 
toun's return to Europe, on account of sickness. Than Sir 
Ralph Abercromby there was not a better judge of military 
merit; and he selected Picton to command at Trinidad, 
and Prevost at St. Lucia, after the conquest of those 
colonies. 

On his arrival in England, General Prevost was imme- 
diately presented at court, and had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him for his gallant defence of Dominica, 
and previous services at the reduction of St. Lucia and 
Tobago. He was soon afterwards appointed Lieut.- 
Govemor of Portsmouth, and Colonel of a regiment. 
Next he was appointed Governor of Halifax. He pro- 
ceeded thence, by orders from England, with four regi- 
ments, to assist in the reduction of Martinico ; his local 
knowledge in the West Indies being considered of great 
importance, and perhaps superior to that of any other 
officer. On his arrival, he found Sir George Beck with by 
no means satisfied as to the practicability of the attempt to 
wfest this fine colony from the enemy; and it is well 
known, that it was only the repeated offers of Sir George 
Prevost to take all responsibility on himself, that led to 

S2 
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the government of the colony into the hands of the 

the accomplishment of the expedition. As second in com- 
mand, he rendered the most distin^shed services in the 
capture of that colony; and, in conjunction with Sir 
George Beckwith and Sir Alexander Cochrane, he re- 
ceived the thanks of hoth Houses of Parliament. 

Returning to his command at Halifax, with the troops 
he had carried with him, he soon received orders to em- 
bark them (the fusileer brigade) for the Peninsula, where 
the Duke of Wellington was then carrying on active ope- 
rations against the enemy. Sir George was most anxious 
to accompany them ; but the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war rendered his services necessary, nearer to his then 
command, and he remained at Halifax. His nephews, 
however, Capts. James and Henry Prevost, then serving^ 
on his staff, both embarked with their regiments, and soon 
found honourable graves ; the former, my lamented young 
friend, having been mortally wounded at Fuentes d'Ho- 
nore, and the latter killed on Albuera's bloody field. 
Capt. James Prevost was serving as brigade major to Sir 
Charles Colville, who said of him that he bad never seen a 
finer young man, or more gallant officer! 

Sir George remained some time longer at Halifax, and 
was then appointed Governor-General of Canada; and 
on his removal, addresses from the Council and Assembly 
of that province were voted to him. 

No man could have entered on this government with 
more promising appearances ; but the newly-commenced 
war with the United States made it one of much responsi- 
bility and great anxiety. The Americans lost no time in 
penetrating with far superior numbers into Canada, where 
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President of the Council, sailed for England, on 



Sir George had only at that time a very slender force 
(three or four British regiments) and the militia, to oppose 
to them. With it, however, he successfully repelled all 
their attempts for two successive campaigns; but their 
success on Lake Erie, despite of the brave and heroic 
conduct of Capt. Barclay *, and his not half-manned squa- 
dron, and the vastly superior numbers the Americans were 
always enabled to bring into the field, gave now ^such a 
turn to the aspect of affairs, that the British government 
found it necessary to pay more attention to the war in this 
quarter. Accordingly, strong reinforcements of troops, 
ships, and seamen, were at length forwarded to Canada, 
where, under the immediate command of Sir Gordon 
Drummond and Sir James Yeo, they succeeded, after hard 
fighting, in arresting the progress of the enemy. They had 
still, however, superior numbers to contend with, who, 
like the Russians in the time of Peter the Great, had been 
disciplined into veterans by a succession of defeats. 

The abdication of Buonaparte in 1814 enabled Ministers 
to detach a part of the gallant army, which had fought and 
conquered under the Duke of Wellington, to expel the 
American armies from Canada, and follow them into the 
heart of the States ; and never were more excellent ofiicers, 
or finer soldiers, placed under the command of any gene- 
ral, than was the army then transported from Bordeaux to 



* Most deservedly promoted some time since to the rank of Post 
Captain, on his return from service at Algiers. This gallant officer, 
and also Sir Robert Barclay, K.C.B. who was Adjutant-General 
with the Duke of Wellington in the East Indies, and at the battle 
of Assaye, are of the same family as Barclay de Tolly. 
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the Ist of August^ with his family^ in the Hawkes- 

Quebec. They were immediately sent forward to meet the 
enemy ; and Sir George took the field at their head. Now 
it was, that over caution, or a wish to preserve his army 
from unavailing sacrifices and loss, damped the ardour of 
his troops, frustrated the wishes and intentions of the Bri- 
tish government, and, alas! sullied the brightness of his 
own former fame 1 

Sir George had unfortunately served only in the colo- 
nies, and on home districts. He was a stranger to service 
on an extended scale, such as the officers and men he now 
commanded had just left. They came, resolved to carry 
all before them; and there can be no doubt that they 
would have carried the enemy's position at Platsburgh, 
without very great loss. The British government was 
anxious that a blow should be struck against the Ameri- 
cans ; and it is to be regretted that Sir George was not 
more deeply impressed with this conviction. He con- 
sidered the possessiou of Platsburgh as of no value, with- 
out the destruction of the enemy's naval force. Commo- 
dore Downie's squadron was defeated, however, and Sir 
George did not risk the attack on the works, which, al- 
though carried, he could not hold in the absence of a su- 
perior naval force. He erred both in not attacking the 
lines when Commodore Downie so boldly bore down on 
their ships, and still more in the eyes of his army and the 
British government, in not doing so even after the loss of 
the ships, and avenging that loss on the enemy by their 
capture and defeat at Platsburgh. Even should he have 
sustained loss, and been obliged to retreat immediately, 
that retreat would have been less disastrous, and less hu- 
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bury, Capt. Cann, attended by the good wishes of 
the whole community. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

miliating to the army, after fairly beating the Americans. 
The opportunity was lost, and, too late, Sir George found 
that he had disappointed the hopes of the British troops, 
accustomed to victory, no less than those of the country 
and government. 

At home, the public opinion was loudly expressed for 
the recal and trial of Sir George Prevost. It was neces- 
sary to comply with this feeling. Sir George returned to 
England, broken-hearted. The court-martial was delayed, 
to allow the return of officers from Canada ; but finding his 
military fame blasted, and years of former glory, of faith- 
ful and devoted service, unable to obliterate the disgrace 
of Platsburgh from the minds of the army, or of the British 
people, he fell a victim to the loss of what is dearest to a 
soldier— the estimation of the brave, and the applause of 
heroes. 

Thus perished, at an early age, a man who, had he car- 
ried Platsburgh, with the finest troops he ever commanded, 
as he had carried Morne Fortun6e and Martinico (more 
formidable places), would have died in the fulness of his 
fame. 

Sir George Prevost was a good man and a brave officer. 
It was a generous and an amiable trait in the late Ministers 
to create the son of this unfortunate officer a baronet, and 
to order that General Prevost's services in the West Indies 
should be quartered in his coat of arms. 



DEPARTURE FROM DOMINICA— TOR- 
TOLA — MONTSERRAT — NEVIS — ST. 
KITT'S— VOYAGE TO ENGLAND, 

In the fleet then preparing to sail f<» England^ 
the writer of these " Recollections" took: his de- 
parture from Dominica, where he had spent seve- 
ral years of chequered fortune. On those years 
he now looks back '^ as on a far distant shore/' 
from which the mariner sails, with parting reluc- 
tance, although he is under weigh for a better 
country — for the home of his fathers — of his 
family and early companions. I left many friends 
behind me, few of whom, alas ! remain ; and those, 
like myself, changed *' from giddy youth to age's 
sobered hue." 

Embarking in the ganison boat for Prince Ru- 
pert's, I surveyed, for the last time, the fine table 
mountain of Home Bruce, with its barracks and 
numerous buildings — the beautiful valley and 
river of Roseau flowing between mountains of 
irregular heights and shapes, most of them clothed 
with wood to their tops, on which rested the fleecy 
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clouds, or with the verdure of cane fields, and rich 
parterres of coffee bushes perfuming the air. 

We embarked on the evening of the 4th of July ; 
but we lay at anchor at Prince Rupert's for some 
days, where were assembled upwards of twenty sail 
of deeply laden West Indiamen, with the year's 
produce of Dominica on board. The Galatea 
frigate was expected hourly to convoy them to St. 
Kitt's ; and on the 9th we saw her standing into 
the bay, duiing a severe storm of thunder and 
lightning, by which the frigate was struck^' her 
mainmast wounded, her decks torn up, and sixteen 
of her men more or less hurt. However, we got 
under weigh next morning, in all, twenty-four sail. 
Slowly we moved along, clearing the deep bay of 
Prince Rupert's, and gradually losing sight of its 
lofty scenery and shores, until Guadaloupe was 
opened to our view. Under its lee, we fell in with 
the Ramilies and Illustrious, of 74 guns each, 
which spoke our commodore, and informed him 
that they were bound to Grenada and Demerara, 
to collect and carry down the trade to Tortola, and 
that the fleet would not finally leave the West 
Indies before the 1st of August. We passed close 
to the fine island of Guadaloupe, and saw the 
Saintes' Islands at a distance. The former ap- 
peared richly cultivated ; beautiful plantations of 
sugar and coffee stretching from the shore to the 
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upland heights^ and fine houses and cottages ^enli- 
vening the scene. , - 

Next mornings we were abreast of Montserrat ; 
and the signal was made for the ships waiting coo- 
voy, to join the fleet. However, as they were dila- 
tory in their motions^ we had time to look about 
us on this pretty little Ejiglish island,, which is 
reckoned the most beautiful and salubrious of , the 
West Indian colonies — the Montpelier of the tro- 
pics. Plymouth is the chief town. There we re- 
mained for an hour or two, and found it a* place of 
some trade and consquence, and abounding with 
turtle, of which we received an additional supply, 
and also some excellent pines and oranges. The 
few ships loaded there having got under weigh, 
we proceeded on our course, passing Redonda, (a 
rocky islet, rising out of the ocean like a hay-cock,) 
so near that we could have pitched a biscuit on it. 
A thick and heavy squall had obscured it from our 
view, until we were close to it, when, as by magic, 
it rose like a mighty giant before our eyes. Next,r- 
to the north of Montserrat — we beheld the ^oiall 
island of Nevis, shooting up conically, its lofty 
summit enveloped in a canopy of clouds. — We 
called also at this beautiful island, for its portion 
of the trade. Its appearance was engaging and 
delightful; its sloping fields, as verdant as the 
heart can imagine, or desire ; with houses, plaota- 
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tions^ and negro cottages scattered aroniid ; a belt 
of evergreens cresting the neck of the summit. 
On the side of the island looking towards St. 
Kitt's, the shape of the cone is less perfect. At 
Charlestown, the capital, I understand there are 
mineral baths; but we had no opportunity of 
visiting them. 

St. Kitt's is within view of both these islands. 
We anchored there, at Sandy-Point Bay, the same 
evening, under Brimstone Hill, a strong foitress, 
in which the garrison of the island is stationed. 
Here the Galatea was repaired. Her indulgent com- 
mander, when the repairs were completed, allowed 
half the ship's company to go on shore daily ; and 
he never, on these occasions, lost a man by deser- 
tion. During our stay at St. Kitt's, we also went on 
shore every day, and rode, or drove round the greater 
part of the island. We first visited the town of 
Sandy-Point, a small but agreeable place, and the 
fortress of Brimstone Hill, where our old friends 
of the 1 1th regiment were in garrison, and heartily 
glad to see us at their mess-table. The works are 
strong, situated on a lofty and imposing hill, pro- 
jecting into the sea; precipitous on all sides but 
one, and backed by mountains, which unfortu- 
nately command it. Basse Terre, the capital town, 
has many good houses, and a large and handsome 
square. The vale of Basse Terre exceeded all 

T 
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Ibat I had seen in richness of cultivation, whett 
viewed at a little distance from the smooth ascent 
to Monkey Hill, which crowns the heights om that 
side. Mount Misery stands on the other side.- — ^ 
Of volcanic origin, it rises bare and black, its top 
enveloped in clouds, deepening the contrast with 
the highly cultivated fields. — The roads are exeet^ 
lent, and you can drive round the whole island, 
except on the southern side, where there are large 
salt ponds. Here are several beautiful villages, 
inhabited chiefly by free coloured people, Whohavct 
greater privileges at St. Kittys than in other is- 
lands. The proprietors and planters are a respect-* 
able and well educated class. On the estates^ 
many of them large and valuable, are windmills, 
which heighten the picturesque effect ; resembling, 
in some respects, that of a large farm in England-^ 
like, but not the same. Were I to select the spot 
most desirable for residence in the West Indies, it 
would be this beautiful island, where I passed ten 
days, and found them all too short. 

Our convoy was now increased to 50 sail, by the 
arrival of the Beaulieu and Barbados frigates. 
Captains Ekins* and Nourse,t with ships from 
St. Lucia and Barbados; and on the 21st, the 

* Author of the Naval Battles. 

t This excellent officer died lately at Madagascar, while 
Commodore on the Cape of Good Hope station. 
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aigiial was made to sail for Tortola^ where the fleet 
was appointed to rendezvous. Passing near the 
Danish island of St. Thomas, and St. Eustatia, 
a Dutch settlement, we on the third day came in 
sight of low lying land, bare and barren, unlike 
the beautiful scenery we had left at St. Kitt's. 
Approaching nearer, we saw several islets, and, ere 
long, clusters of them innumerable ; reminding us 
of the description of coral reefs, and rocks, which 
Captain Cook gives in his voyages. In fact, we 
had arrived on the banks of coral ; and conse- 
quently, were obliged to keep the lead carefully 
going, until the fleet came to anchor^ which it did 
in a few hours. 

We were now amongst the Virgin Islands. At 
Tortola, we found several men of war, and a large 
fleet assembled from the various islands. Some, 
however, were still wanting, and for them we were 
to wait until the 1st of August. 

During the time we lay here, I went ashore every 
morning and bathed. The small island of St. Ann's 
grows nothing but cotton. — The inhabitants make 
large quantities of salt, by the process of exhala- 
tion: many thousands of bushels are annually 
exported to America; the vessels of that nation 
generally calling here for salt on their homeward 
voyages. 

At length, we were cheered with the sight of the 
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two Une-of'battle ships coming down with .their 
convoys, and the signal flying to prepare to saiL 
Instantly the whole fleet unmoored. At 5 p« u., 
the Illustrious, Captain Shield^ of 74 guns (onr 
Commodore to England) made the signals to £9!- 
low. In his anxious charge — the fleet now con- 
sisting of 370 sail of valuable and deeply-laden, 
but badly manned ships — the Barbados frigate, of 

32 guns» Captain Nourse, the , Captain 

Maxwell, and the Proselyte of 24 guns, Captain 
Woolscombe, were appointed to assist, and to pro- 
ceed to England ; and the Ramilies, of 74 guns. 
Captain Pickmore, and the Unicorn, Beatrice, Ame- 
lia, Circe, and Galatea frigates, to accompany us to 
a certain latitude, and then return to Barbados. 

We had thus the greater part of the naval force 
on the Leeward island station with us, as the enemy 
had several fleets and squadrons on, the look-out for 
our return. The Bllanche frigate, Captain Mudge, 
was fallen in with, and captured in our immediate 
track, only two days before we reached it. 

The first part of our voyage was pleasant and 
agreeable. People at sea are often at a loss how to 
kill time. In our ship we had books, of which we did 
not soon tire ; and we frequently resoited to fishing 
as an amusement. In the tropical latitudes, the 
catching of dolphins, sharks, and barracutas, consti- 
tutes an interesting occupation. It is curious to 
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observe the shoals of flying-fish endeavouring to es- 
cape from these ruthless enemies. As the poets 
have told us, from time immemorial, the dolphin, 
when dying, exhibits beautiful shades of colouring. 
The barracuta, in size and flavour, resembles turbot. 
The shark affords the longest and best sport. 

In fine weather, nothing can be more pleasant 
at sea, than to sail in a large fleet. It produces a 
constant and animating change of scene — it is 
living, as it were, in a large city — the ships are 
continually changing places, the men-of-war going 
in chace, or to bring up the heavy sailers — the 
commodore making signalB, and the frigates re- 
peating them — and the different ships sailing 
abreast of each other holding communication aifd 
conversation through the hoarse trumpets, asking 
for news, friends on board, &c. 

By the 18th of August, we had advanced con- 
siderably on our voyage. Most of the men*of-war 
had left us, and returned to their station, and we 
had now only those appointed to see us to England. 
The commodore therefore shortened sail, called the 
masters on board, gave them instructions, and ap- 
pointed six armed ships to carry pendants, and to 
assist in taking care of the convoy** 

* One of these was the Thetis, of Lancaster, Captain 
Charnley, which had loaded at Bomiuica. She had pr^- 

t2 
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On the 21st it began to blow very hard, cuid wis 
bad every indication of a severe gale of wind, all 
the miseries of which we experienced before nigbt. 
During its continuance, five or six vessels were seen 
to founder in the small part of the fleet which con- 
tiuued to keep sight of the commodore. The Illus- 
trious lay by them, without a rag of uaSL set, yet 
could afford no aid, for no boat could have Mved a 
moment. Happily, at mid-day, the gale moderated, 
and many vessels rejoined our now scattered c6nr 
voy. The Barbados had put before the wind, 
and ^he reached England long before ua. She 
could not lie to, and Captain Nourse had no alter- 
native but to run. The other vessels of war re- 
joined us, each bringing a portion of the convoy; 
but many ships had parted company, and did not 
again fall in with us. 

We expected to make the Western islands in a 
few days; but we had now to contend with con- 
trary winds ; and as there were many heavy saileris 
in the fleet, it was the 1st of September before we 
reached their latitude. On the 14th, we spoke the 



viously fought a very gallant action with the famous French 
privateer, Buonaparte, which she beat off, assisted by two 
other letters of marque. This ship was often sent in cbace 
of strange vessels, being a faster sailer than the men-of-war 
after the Barbados had parted company in the gale. 
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Hawkesbury ; and Governor Prevost informed us 
of Sir Robert Calder's action, and capture of two 
ships of the enemy, which had been communicated 
to the commodore by an American vessel. 

The first week in October found us still retarded 
by contrary winds, and the ships requiring daily 
supplies from the commodore. At length the 
wind shifted, and we made great progress for eight 
or ten days. Experiencing a decided change in 
the temperature of the atmosphere, we began to 
equip ourselves in warm clothing. The dulness of 
the mornings, the raw and chilling fogs, or heavy 
rain, all indicated our approach to the British 
channel. — Many of the ships w^ere by this time in 
great distress, and the stores of the ships-of-war 
were also nearly exhausted. 

On the morning of the 1 5th, I was awaked by 
the captain, and told to come on deck, where I 
should see a finer sight than the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, which many of us, a few 
months before, had seen without admiring. Hastily 
rigging out, we were on deck in an instant, and 
there beheld around us the channel fleet of Eng- 
land, under the command of Admiral Comwallis, 
the veteran favorite of the sailors, and as brave an 
officer as ever served his king and country. His 
fleet consisted of 27 sail of the line, half of them 
three-deckers, and the finest men-of-war in the 
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world. After gazing with delight and admindioii 
on this noble fleet, I obeenred, that, beaidoB.tte 
men-of-war, we were surrounded by» and sailing in 
the midst of large merchantmen, all new and iin^ 
known to us. It was immediately ccmjectiired to 
be the Jamaica fleet. We saw another ship of the 
line lying with the Illustrious, alongside of the 
Victory, Admiral Comwallis's flag^ship. Shortly 
afterwards, this vessel, which was the Veteran, of 
64 guns. Captain Newman (subsequently lost in Ihe 
Hero) bore away from the fleet, and signals were 
made, and repeated by the frigates, the object of 
which we soon knew to be that of impressing nied 
from the distressed convoys, miserably shcxrt-handed 
as they were already. Upwards of 60 boats were 
immediately lowered down. They proceeded to 
the nearest ships, which they boarded; but so 
little success had they, that in a short time ^ey 
were recalled, and the whole of the Jamaica and 
Leeward island fleets proceeded up channel under 
charge of the Illustrious alone — our frigates having 
been previously obliged to leave us for supplies. 
The Proselyte, however, rejoined us next day. * 

♦ Impressment is repugnant to the feelings of every 
man. It is worse than West India slavery. Captain 
Griffith's excellent book on the subject will, I trust, prove 
the means of much good ; as it has thrown new light on 
a practice which has hitherto been practised on the plea 
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We now ascertained what had been our com- 
modore's object, in steering for the coast of France 
— a course that bad puzzled us. He had received 
intelligence that the Hochefort squadron was on 
the look out for us, and that they had captured a 
dozen of our stragglers. Had it not been for their 
encounter with the Centurion and her convoy, they 
would probably have fallen in with us. Captain 
Shield therefore carried us down to the channel 
fleet, to obtain protection and information, and 
now heard that our good friends from Rochefort 
had returned to port with their prizes. We ac- 
cordingly proceeded on our course, careless as to 
Monsieur, and anxious only to make the land. 

On the 18th of October we made the coast of 
England. Its minute features became hourly more 
distinct. The face of M'ature, when first seen after 
a long voy£^e, awakens a thousand ideas and emo- 
tions, that have been dormant during the period 



of necessity — the only plea that can justify or extenuate 
its cruelty. — Our cook, the only British sailor on board, 
except the master and mate, was carried away on this oc- 
casion, but afterwards returned ; being 70 years of age. 
Other poor sailors, however, when ready to land once more 
on their native shore to meet their wives and children, 
were taken : the country required seamen, and there was 
a necessity for taking them. 
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spent at sea, and difiiiaes a sunshine over the mind 
which brings all its tender and benevolent affec- 
tions into play. Our hearts are fondly turned — 
our eyes fixed — in the direction of Home — sweset 
Home! 

• 

There's a tear that lightens the eye 

Of a friend, when absence is o'er; 
There's a tear that flows, not from sorrow, bat joy. 

When we meet to be parted no more. 

On the 19th we at length cast anchor at St 
Helen's, having been eleven weeks at sea, and 
fifteen on board of ship. Commodore, now Com- 
missioner Shield, then delivered up his charge, 
which he had unceasingly watched over and pre- 
served. The passengers once more set foot on 
English ground, and parted to seek their respective 
families and friends. 



Rocks of my country ! 



My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billows' foam ; 

Oh, thus for ever guard the land, 
The sacred land of Home ! 

Hemans. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLI- 
MATE, PRODUCE, GOVERNMENT, AND 
INHABITANTS OF THE WEST INDIES. 

The climate of the West Indies has long been pro- 
verbially inimical to the European constitution. 
Some seasons are more sickly than others; and 
the islands, called Windward and Leeward, from 
their relative position in the Caribbean sea, have 
each their season of suffering. The uncleared colo- 
nies are more destructive to health than the old 
islands, which have been freed from wood, and are 
highly cultivated ; and the towns are healthful, or 
otherwise, according to situation, selected often 
more for convenience and protection, than for 
health or comfort ; a remark which applies to the 
barracks and garrisons for the king's troops. 

The island of Dominica has always been consi- 
dered one of the most sickly ii^ the West Indies ; 
but it has only its sickly seasoiis. Some parts of 
it are much more insalubrious than others. The 
town of Roseau, though well laid out, is very hot ; 
Mome Bruce, by its proximity, seeming to intercept 
the cool air from the mountains, which crown the 
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interior and middle of the island^ and which are 
covered with wood. The heat yaries from 85^^ in 
the morning and evening, to 95©, and even 100*; 
which, when there is no breeze, is almost insup- 
portable. The doctor's friendly visits, however, are 
seldom denied to the perspiring and panting sons 
and daughters of the tropics. 

The towns in the West Indies are not famed 
for cleanliness : a* better regulated police would 
probably be attended with good effects in point of 
health as well as of comfort. — The fever of the 
country, which is rapid in its course, and often ter- 
minates fatally in two or three days — fever and 
ague in marshy situations — dysentery, and bowel 
complaints — are the prevailing diseases ; from 
which long residence may diminish, but cannot 
annihilate the danger. Every new comer must 
make up his mind to have what is called the sea- 
soning fever : if he escape a year or two^ he has a 
far better chance of surviving; and much will 
depend on his arriving at the best and healthiest 
season of the year ; viz. about Christmas, and in 
avoiding all unnecessary exposure to the sun, or 
being out after sun-set, as nothing is more preju- 
dicial than the night air. 

It has often been said and believed, that the 
mortality is greatly increased by the habits of in- 
toxication of the people, civil as well as military. 
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My observation and experience lead me to no such 
conclusion. Though wine and liquors, especially 
rum, are within the reach of most of them, the in- 
habitants and garrisons are not more addicted to 
their immoderate use than are the people of this 
country. New comers, however, should be much 
on their guard, as even one excess may bring on 
fever, and cost them their lives. The empyreu- 
matic oil of new rum is exceedingly noxious. 

The climate requires more support from generous 
liquors than a cold one does ; and water, unmixed 
with wine or spirits, is not safe. I have known 
men who drank only water fall victims, within a 
month of their arrival ; while others, who took their 
wine freely, stood out the climate well. 

In most cases, persons of full habit and florid com- 
plexions suffer more from fever than they who are 
thin and spare. 

The produce of the colonies consists of sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, &c. Sugar is the principal article in 
most of the old English islands. Dominica used 
to export 3000 hogsheads of that article, much 
coffee, and some cocoa ; but, from the abandon- 
ment of estates in consequence of hurricanes, from 
low prices, and the inability of the planters to mee 
the expences of cultivation, I believe the quanti- 
ties of each have diminished within the last 20 
years. The value of all sorts of colonial property 

u 
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has undergone great changes since the end of the 
war; and the proposed measures of the British go- 
vernment now render it still more precarious. 

The imports are chiefly salt beef, pork^ and 
butter, from Ireland; cottons, cambrics, muslin, 
cloth, linen, cutlery and hardware, glass and stone- 
ware, wines, porter, oats, soap and candles, 8cc. 
from England ; and, from America, flour, lumber, 
staves, cypress shingles, salt fish, &c. for which the 
cokmists pay in rum and dollars, or government 
bUls. 

The expence of living in the colonies is great ; 
every article of European consumption being high 
priced. House-rent is high; meat and fish are 
very dear, the former mediocre in quality in many 
of the islands, the latter excellent. The king-fish, 
groussa, barracouta, 8cc. are great delicacies ; turtle 
is cheap and abundant. The land-crabs are also 
much relished by the West Indians, who dress 
them in a mode which renders them very delicious. 
Poultry is dear, but very fine ; all sorts of tropical 
fruits are abundant and reasonable. In Dominica 
the finest pine-apples cost only Is. sterling each. 
Oranges, mangoes, shaddocks, granadilloes, guavas, 
and melons, are equally cheap and fine. The 
alligator pear, resembling marrow in taste, is one 
of the most favorite fruits of the West Indies. 
Vegetables are plentiful and cheap. Plantains, 
yams, okras, sweet potatoes, beans and peas, and 
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even cabbages and cauliflowers^ are regularly 
brought to table. Magnioc, which, made into 
cakes of cassada, resembles the crisp Scotch cake^ 
is also much used by French families. The juice 
of this shrub is rank poison, and must be carefully 
expressed. 

The weeds which adorn the mountains or shade 
the valleys, avenues, roads, and streets of the West 
Indies, imparting variety and grace to their pe*- 
culiar features, are too numerous in kind to men- 
tion. The palm, orange, sand-box, cocoa-nut, 
tamarind, mangoe, bamboo. Sec. 8cc. are all natives 
of Dominica. The- palmetto and cocoa-nut 
trees are strikingly different from all others. The 
foimer is remarkable for height, sometimes attaix]^ 
ing 100 feet ; the latter for their feathered, arrowy 
branches springing from the top, whilst the lower 
part of the trunk remains naked and undefended. 

The tropical birds are of beautiful plumage, but 
are not warblers. The flamingo (a large bird) and 
the small hummingbirds, of which there are many, 
variel^ies, have the most brilliant colours* Snipes, 
wood-pigeons, ramies, &c., and paroquets and 
monkeys, abound in some of the islands. 

The government of Dominica is similar to that 
of the other islands : it is vested in a Governor, 
appointed by the King — the House of Assembly, 
or Commons, and the Council. The members of 
assembly are chosen to represent the towns and 
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parishes of the colony, every freeholder having a 
vote, and being elegible to election^ if possessed of 
a proper qualification. The Assembly chooses its 
own Speaker. The members of council are recmn- 
mended by the governor, although appointed by 
the king. The eldest member is the President; 
and in case of the Governor *s deaths or absence, he 
administers the government, pro tempore, having 
been first duly sworn in, in presence of the 
two Houses. 

The governor is Lord Chancellor, and annually 
presides as such in the courts. The Chief Judge 
presides in the Courts of Common Pleas and King's 
Bench, assisted by two or more assistant judges, 
or members of council. The Attorney and Solicitor 
General are the public prosecutors. All these offi- 
cer have regular fees, formerly large ones, but 
now reduced, and sanctioned by a commission of 
inquiry from England. Juries are regularly em- 
pannelled for the decision of both civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and for coroners' inquests. Whites are 
alone eligible, by the present colonial laws, to sit 
as jurymen ; but the evidence of free coloured or 
black people is admitted. * The provost marshal 



* The colonial courts of justice are liable to many ob- 
jections; the judges as well as the juries, often having 
local interests, or prejudices, which, in small communities, | 

it^is impossible, perhaps, altogether to prevent. The ap- 
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takes charge of all delinquents regularly commit- 
ted ; administers the law of election, and is the re- 
turning officer. He also puts up to sale all pro- 
perty taken in execution. The registrar keeps the 
public records of the island : all transfers of pro- 
perty are duly entered in his books ; and extracts 
from them are granted on payment of the regular 
fees. The colonial secretary is the official agent 
of communication with the governor, on all affairs 
of public business* The custom-house establish- 
ment is appointed from England, and in case of 
death, or absence, the governor has the power of 
nominating a temporary successor. 

The inhabitants of the colonies are divided into 
three separate and distinct classes : whites ; free 
coloured people, and blanks ; and the slaves. 

The white population may be divided i(lto those 
who have been born in the West Indies, and are 
therefore called Creoles; and those who have 
left Europe and settled in the colonies* Creoles 
are generally sent to England early in life for edu-' 
oation; except in Barbados, where the higher 
ranks only have this advantage ; there being, in 

that colony alone, a very large portion of the white 

# 

- 

pointment of clever, well educated lawyers from England, 
to preside as chief judges, as in India, would be very bene- 
ficial. 

<;2 
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population i/vho have never been out of it, and who 
Q^re truly liarbadian 6or/i and bred. — The Creoles 
are generally handsome, animated, and clever; 
fond of pleasure and amusement, and not Tery 
regular in habits of business. They are good 
companions, and brave soldiers, but seldom rise to 
the first ranks in fortune or consideration, except 
through advantages of birth. This arises more 
from a deficiency of application and perseverance, 
than want of ability. They are good and generous 
masters to their slaves, although, having been bom 
amongst them, and accustomed to command, none 
are more jealous of their power, or greater sticklers 
for the supremacy of colour j on which, indeed, so 
much depends in the West Indies. The slaves 
are proud, as massa himself i^, of belonging to old 
families. Not even in Scotland is pride of family 
a more besetting sin, if sin it be, than in the West 
Indies. 

The Creoles are fond of all sorts of amusements : 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, quoit-playing, and 
dancing ; in which they excel, and at which they 
never tire. During war, many of them enter both 
the army and navy, and several now hold the 
ranks of colonel and post captain in the British 
service. 

In Dominica, which was first settled by the 
Freuch, many of the coffee-planters are still 
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Frenchmen, or their descendants ; speaking the 
French language, and being French in manners 
and habits, as also are their slaves, though living 
in a British colony. 

The Creole ladies are sent to England, with 
their brothers, at the early age of five or six, 
and return when their education is completed. 
They form, with the European ladies married to 
civilians and officers, the first female society in the 
colonies. They are handsome and agreeable, and 
many of them highly accomplished; consequently, 
are in demand, have plenty of beaux, and soon get 
married. The climate of the West Indies however, 
is inimical, not to their health and constitution 
alone, but to their activity and usefulness. A 
lady may, indeed, take her morning ride or walk ; 
but, from 7 in the morning, until 5 in the even- 
ing, she is shut up at home, and has no company 
but that of her music, books, and needle. From 
her necessary intercourse with the female slaves, 
she also acquires a portion of West Indian manner, 
which, in England, is deemed far from agreeable. 

The West Indian ladies enjoy their seista before 
dinner ; and, perhaps from having less active duties 
to perform than their husbands or brothers, devote 
a greater portion of their time to the sofa or bed. 
At dinners, however, and at evening parties or 
balls, they shine out in all tlieir native loveliness. 
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The Creole i/vomen are decidedly the belles of the 
West Indies. The Europeans, it is true, may rival 
them in accomplishments, and in complexion; 
but^ alas ! the climate soon steals away their roses ; 
whilst the symmetry of person, the laaghing eyes, 
and the buoyant spirits of the Creoles, with their 
kind and winning manners, gain all hearts. 

The West Indies have long been an outlet to the 
overflowing population of Britain ; which, however, 
is now seeking other countries, possessing better 
climates, and holding out higher hopes. In most 
of the islands, therefore, the proportion of Euro* 
peans is equal to, or exceeds, that of the Creoles^ 
Barbados excepted. The European settlers ge- 
nerally engross a large share of the mercantile 
transactions, as well as of the management of the 
estates ; and there are few of any professions or 
trades, in which the number of Europeans is not 
considerable. The Scotch and Irish have long been 
*^ the children of the world," and follow readily 
wherever fortune beckons. 

To the residents in the English colonies, home 
is the grand object of all their desires; and the 
acquisition of fortune to enable them to return 
thither, is their supreme concern. The French 
inhabitants, on the contrary, emigrate for life, and 
seek to enjoy all the luxuries, conveniences, and 
comforts in their power. Hence, the care dis- 
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played in fitting up their houses, and in rendering 
their towns so superior in most respects to those 
of the English. They are provided with pleasant 
walks — the streets are shaded with trees, and cooled 
by streams of water, — the shops and stores resem- 
ble those of Europe, and are fitted up in superior 
style. 

The white inhabitants enjoy rank in society, 
according to their education and intelligence; 
but, although there are different circles, as there 
a^e different grades in rank and wealth amongst 
them, and although some are richer, some poorer, 
there are few wholly destitute, except in Barba- 
dos, where the white population is numerous, and 
a part of it not famed for industry or sobriety. 

Many mechanics and tradesmen resort to the 
West Indies, where they are generally indented as 
servants on estates for two or three years, after 
which they become settlers, or carry on business 
in the towns. Numbers of young men, some of 
them well educated, particularly those from Scot- 
land and Ireland, engage as book-keepers, or over- 
seers on estates. If they survive the years of their 
indenture, and are meritorious, they become ma- 
nagersi when their situations are much improved, 
and they may rise to rank and opulence. No situ- 
ation, however, is exposed to greater risk from the 
climate, than that of a book-keeper or mechanic 
on an estate; an evil which results from their 
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constant exposure to sun and rain, and from the 
fatigues of sugar-making, diBtilling, 8cc. which go 
on under their eye and direction. 

The West Indies have never been celebrated as 
a land of sobriety, or morality ; yet my firm belief, 
and conviction are, that the scenes of vice 
and immorality, met with in every large .town 
at least, in Britain, will find no counterpart in 
the colonies. There, it is true, a mistress may 
be found : having become such, she will be true ; 
and, if she bear a family^ she will piwe a careful 
mother: if sickness occur, she is a kind and 
faithful nurse; and she never descends- lower oil 
the scale. Can this be said of the same description 
of people at home ? 

In Britain^ the church establishment is one of 
the pillars of the state ; and it will soon become so 
in the colonies ; for the increase of churches and 
clergymen of the establishment, now taking place, 
is the finest feature in the plans of improvement 
and melioration. 

Dr. Johnson well remarked, ^' that life is too 
bare of enjoyment, to admit of the light trappings 
of gaiety being stripped off/' The West Indians 
certainly enjoy their happy meetings as much 
as any people in the world. Their intense delight^ 
especially that of the ladies, is no doubt the conse- 
quence of that suppression of spirit, which the cli- 
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imate and habits of West Indian life produce. The 
day is passed chiefly within doors, in silence and 
languor : they have few amusements or domestic 
cares : a ball, therefore, awakens sensibility ; the 
affections are excited, and the mind and body 
are inspired with fresh life and vigour. 

Active employment, in pursuit of business or 
pleasure, is the only system that can render life, in 
the West Indies, either tolerable or safe : the man 
who passively yields up his soul and body to the 
enervating dbminion of the climate, will soon be- 
come its victim. 

The inhabitants are a cheerful, social, and happy 
people. They have not very exalted, or abundant 
means of enjoyment in their power, it is true, but 
they make the most of what they have. I do not 
say that they are satisfied, for their evils are real, 
and not imaginary. In former times wealth was 
much more easily accumulated than at present ; 
but even then the path of success was narrow, its 
summit difficult, and seldom attained. In later 
years the chance has been far less ; and the ' pre- 
sent state of West Indian affairs renders the pros* 
pect daily less inviting. Many Europeans, who 
have lived for a series of years in the West Indies, 
feel disappointed on returning to England : they 
look for many pleasures, and a constant succession 
of amusements, and agreeable society but they 
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soon become tired of theatres^ sights, and club- 
rooms ; and when they endeavour to settle into 
quiet Ufe, they find themselves out of their ele- 
ment: the customs of the country are new and 
strange to them ; and they cannot submit to be re- 
moulded, at fifty, as at fifteen. An old West 
Indian, therefore, who returns home, seldom pre- 
sents any thing very enviable in his weather-beaten, 
sun-burnt countenance — for, 

'* To this complexion we must come at last :'^ 

— nor in his manner or appearance. Even his 
wealth, if he happen to possess any, may be inade- 
quate to his purposes ; for, if he cannot afibrd to 
live in the style that he proposed, he will submit to 
retrenchment with a bad grace. The numbers who 
complain of disappointment in this respect, are 
not small. Some find fault with the climate, some 
with the weight of taxation, some with the illi- 
berality of the people ; but the great grievance sub- 
sists in the difference of manners and customs to be 
adopted . Most, however, will ultimately exclaim :— 

" England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 



FREE COLOURED PEOPLE AND BLACKS 
—SLAVES— CUSTOMS, MANNERS, &c. 

The coloured inhabitants — children, or descend- 
ants of white fathers, and black or coloured mo- 
thers — form now a large and increasing portion 
of the West Indian population. Part of them are 
slaves ; but the greater number are free. These 
people vary in their approaches to whiteness of 
complexion, from the Mustee, who is a handsome 
brunette, to the swarthy Mulatto, next to the ne- 
gro in darkness of colour. 

The Mustees are a fine race, with little of the 
woolly hair, thick lip, or flat nose of the negro. 
Smart in air and manner, though not to be termed 
clever, they are far from being devoid of ability. 
The women, when young, are handsome in person, 
and the men generally stout and active. Some of 
them are sent to England for education : when they 
return they are employed at the desk, or in the cul- 
tivation of coffee ; their colour generally excluding 
them from the exercise of the learned professions. 

X 
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Occasionally, however, they practise medicine, or 
ascend the pulpit^ as sectarian preachers. 

So long as the distinction of colour is thus 
strictly maintained^ it must be bad policy to send 
coloured children to England for education. There 
they enjoy all the privil^s of the other inha- 
bitants^ and constantly mix with them on an 
equal footing. On returning to the colonies, they 
feel acutely their change of situation ; and, in con- 
sequence, become dissatisfied, and sometimes dan- 
gerous inmates of the community. 

When instructed in reading and writing; the 
young men of colour who have learnt trades gene- 
rally do well. Some, indeed, are indolent in their 
habits ; but two thirds of the master coopers^ car- 
penters, smiths, &c. are of this class, or blacks, 
and are seldom otherwise than excellent artisans. 
The tailors, shoemakers, &c. are equally numerous ; 
and, in the English islands, they conduct them- 
selves with great propriety. They are all enrolled, 
and serve in the militia, under the command of 
white commissioned officers. In some of the 
islands, especially in Grenada, they are treated 
with more consideration than in others ; and it is 
certainly to be wished, that, without comprwmsing 
the superior authority and distinction of the whites, 
some further improvements could be introduced 
in their condition. Perhaps they might be allowed 
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the privilege of sitting as jurymen, and that of 
voting for members of assembly* They have peti- 
tioned for these privileges, and that they may be 
rendered eligible to sit as members themselves. 
How far this latter concession would be prudent, I 
am not prepared to say. Indeed, it is. a more nice 
and difficult question than they who are unac- 
quainted with the colonies can imagine. The 
coloured people are rather jealous of the dominion 
of the whites ; and the slaves hold the coloured 
people in contempt : between the two latter there 
is no cordiality or union. 

The coloured women are much employed as 
house servants. If free, they are hired, and re- 
ceive good wages. They are excellent semp- 
stresses, cooks, nurses, and ladies' maids ; whilst 
the negro women act as washerwomen, and do all 
the heavy work. Few of the coloured women re- 
ceive much education ; but, in this respect, there 
will soon be great improvement. They readily 
embrace the offers of the whites to live with them, 
as housekeepers ; consider themselves as married ; 
are faithful and attached; and, in the hours of 
sickness, evince all the kindness and affection of 
wives or sisters. They are often well married to 
men of their own colour ; and, in a few years, when 
education and religious instruction shall have 
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made further progress, they will be found amiable 
and exemplary in every relation of life. 

The rich coloured planters are fond of entertain-^ 
ing the governor, and great " buckras ;*' but, on 
such occasions, they never sit at table themselves 
until asked. In most of the colonies this descrip- 
tion of inhabitants is fast increasing in numbers. 
Many have become possessed of valuable proper- 
ties by descent ; and, having been hitherto loyal 
and attached subjects, they are well entitled to the 

r 

protection of both the colonial and British legisla- 
tures. 

Slaves constitute the great mass of inhabitants 
of the colonies. In England, so many have been 
induced, through the misrepresentation of inte- 
rested parties, to regard these people as the most 
degraded and most wretched beings on the face of 
the earth, that it is difficult to produce an oppo- 
site conviction on the minds of those who have not 
themselves crossed the Atlantic, and formed an 
opinion from personal observation. I must be 
permitted to add my feeble testimony to that of 
others, on the favourable side of the question. — 
Mr. Barclay, in his masterly reply to Mr. Ste- 
phen, has shewn, beyond all future controversy, 
how ill-founded are the assertions and bitter accus- 
ations of the latter gentleman against the planters 
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of Jamaica. He has shewn that the slaves of that 

once greatest and most valuable colony are in a 
happy, improving, and flourishing state — that they 
are making advances in civilization, and in the 
acquisition of property — that they are receiving 
religious instruction, and will immediately receive 
education — and that, whatever may be the pros- 
pects of the masters, the slaves are still happy, 
and have been subjected to no privations through 
the unfavourable contingencies of the times. 

Like all large associations of men, the negroes, 
must be kept in due subordination ; but, happily, 
that can be done, (except in instances where they 
are goaded on to insurrection by the well meaning, 
but misled, or misinformed enthusiasts, who are 
really les enemis, and not les amis des noirs,) without 
harshness or unnecessary severity. The whites 
are the few, the slaves the many: the latter ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the former, and yield 
willing homage and subjection* Yet I do not mean 
to advocate the system of slavery : it must be con- 
demned by every Uberal mind ; but it is a system 
of 200 years' standing — ^it is the fosteted child of 
Britain — it was introduced, and it has been upheld 
and carried on, with property vested in it by British 
acts of parliament^ and which cannot now be done 
away, otherwise than by providing adequate com- 
pensation for those who have acquired and suc- 

x2 
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ceeded to that property in as lawful and just a 
manner as any man in England has acquired and 
succeeded to his estate. It is well known that in 
England an estate cannot be incroached on by turn- 
pike roads, canals^ or other public works, without 
an award of due remuneration to the proprietor ; 
nor will it be deemed unjust or unreasonable for 
the planters to demand the same, on the introduc- 
tion of a change of system into the colonies which 
they consider likely to deteriorate and lessen the 
value of their property. 

To return to the state of the slaves. — They are 
slaves^ it is true; yet their lot is very far from 
being wretched or unhappy. In no country in the 
world are there stronger or more unequivocal in- 
dications of happiness and enjoyment than in the 
West Indies. Their song is the song of joy; their 
dance is the dance of hilarity and delight. All 
they wish for, all that they can enjoy, is in their 
actual possession. Some of their songs are very 
quaint, and meant to be jocular — often at the 
expence of the '* buckras," whose names, charac- 
ter, peculiarities, &c. are introduced in succession, 
and very fairly hit off. I have heard five or six 
gentlemen thus described by canoe-men, carrying 
them as passengers, their masters probably of the 
number. The wags, however, did not venture 
upon such strains without orders. When a song of 
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this description was called for, they always replied, — 
** Massa, that your song, me sing him if you bid, 
no sing him else." 

The slave's otvn estimate of freedom is different 
from that of the European : he thinks it desire- 
able, solely that he may be free from labour. If 
you tell him he is still to work, ten to one he re- 
plies — What for me want free ? Me have good 
massa, good country too, plenty to eat ; me hab 
clodes ; when me sick, massa send doctor, gib me 
soup, wine ; take care of poor nigger when old, too. 
No ! me no want free." — And when lately told that 
Mr. Wilberforce was his friend, and wished to 
make him free, his reply is related to have been 
equally strong and equally convincing : — "Me no 
savey Mr. Wilverforce — he good man — my massa 
good man, too." 

The prospect of intended emancipation — the hope 
of being thereby released from labour — is of a na- 
ture sufficiently powerful to operate ruinously on 
the minds of the slaves. To prove the correctness 
of this opinion, I need only advert to the state of 
Demerara and Jamaica three years ago — to the re- 
ports made to Earl Bathurst, on the subject, by 
the governors of these colonies. In those reports 
it was distinctly stated, that twelve months after 
the suppression of the insurrections, the minds of 
the negroes continued in a very unsettled state. 
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Canity then, excite surprise^ that even the colonists 
consider the new regulations for meUorating the con- 
dition of the slaves as premature ? It is the unfitness 
of the riwie chosen for carrying these regulations into 
effect, rather than any strong objections to their 
nature^ which renders the planters unwilling to 
pass them through the colonial legislatures. Pre- 
maturely to excite hopes of emancipation, is the 
grievous error committed both by the " amis des 
noirs" and the British government ; and it is for 
their temporary opposition to the proposed mea- 
sure, that the colonists are threatened with the 
displeasure of the mother country. Common 
justice, however, proclaims the indispensable ne- 
cessity of compensation, previously to emancipation, 
previously even to the discussion of the subject. * 

* The petition of the Jamaica House of Assembly, 
bearing date December 2, 1826, contains some exceedingly 
important statements, honourable to the conduct of the 
colonial legislature, as evincing the tenderest and most 
philanthropic consideration for the protection, comfort, and 
happiness of the negroes. After setting forth, in the most 
respectful language, the sufferings and privations under 
which the planters in the island of Jamaica have been 
some time labouring, the petition thus proceeds : -^ 

"The consolidatedjslave law, passed in 1816, received an 
unqualified approbation from many of your Majesty's mi- 
nisters, as containing many salutary and humane provi- 
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It is not very easy to describe the customs and 
manners of the negroes. Since the abohtion, great 
improvements have been eflFected amonst them. 



sions. Since that period, the persons of females have heen 
protected hy legal enactments, in conformity with the spirit 
of the act of Elizaheth : — sentence of death hy judicial 
authority cannot he enforced without the sanction of the 
governor; manumissions have heen encouraged and 
facilitated ; the slave has heen exempt from the effect of 
legal process on Saturday, that he may dispose of the pro- 
duce of his lahour on that day, and devote his Sunday to 
religious worship ; curates, throughout the several parishes 
of the island, have heen appointed for the special purpose 
of instructing our slave population in the tenets of the 
Christian faith ; fees on haptism and marriage have heen 
abolished ; the slave has heen made capahle of receiving 
hequests of personal property to any amount. 

'' These enactments emanated, spontaneously, from the 
humane and henevolent disposition which has prompted 
us, from time to time, to revise our slave code ; and, in 
strict conformity with that spirit, we have, during the 
present session, steadily pursued the same course ; and 
have expunged all those enactments which the policy of a 
remote period rendered imperative, hut which, in the pre- 
sent day, are no longer called for, and appear harsh ; and 
have afforded still greater protection to the slave, hy im** 
posing further restrictions on the mode of punishment ; 
and hy extending to him, in common with every British 
suhject, the benefit of a grand jury, thereby securing a 
two-fold investigation before guilt can be affixed to him ; 
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The African customs are fast wearing out: the 
crede n^roes speak English much better than 
they did ; their funerals are now conducted in the 
day time, and according to European and Chris- 
tian practice; their houses are better furnished, 
and they have better holiday clothes than in 



an advantage has also been confeiiredy which no British stA- 
ject in the united hingdom enjoys, of having counsel as- 
signed, with liberty to address the jury in behalf of the 
slave who may be put on his trial for any capital offence ; 
the Sunday market has been abolished after the hour of 
eleven ; marriage among our slaves has been encouraged ; 
and the separation of families, under judicial or other pro- 
cess, has been prohibited ; the maintenance of infirm slaves 
has been enforced ; the acquisition of personal property, 
which has been permitted under the usage of the country, 
had been sanctioned and secured bylaw ; lastly, to obviate 
every possible objection that the enemies of our colonial 
system can urge that ample protection is not afforded by 
law to our slaves, we have declared them competent to 
give evidence in criminal cases. 

Our slave code, thus rendered as perfect as existingcircum- 
stances will admit, contains provisions more favourable to the 
slave than, perhaps, may be consistent with sound policy. 
Here, then, we must pause : — We cannot, consistently with 
our duties to our constituents, consent to go a step further, 
without a definite pledge from parliament of ample com-- 
pensation for any injury which may result from measures 
recommended by them,** 
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fonner times. The colonies now constitute their 
country^ more than one half of the slaves being 
Creoles ; and, in a few years, the race of native 
Africans will be extinct. Education and the prin- 
ciples of our divine religion are also making rapid 
progress^ and fitting them for emancipation as they 
can afford to purchase it^ or as it can be purchased 
for them. 

The plantation negroes are provided with good 
houses, each containing two, some of them four 
apartments. Their cottages are thatched with 
leaves of the palmetto tree, or dyed Guinea grass. 
They have poultry-yards, and gardens railed in ; 
and the latter produce all sorts of tropical fruits and 
vegetables. They receive allowances of salt fish, 
or pork, and rum when the weather or work re- 
quires it. They are supplied with clothes, cooking 
utensils. Sec, according to their families and sta- 
tion. They are allowed sufficient time — twenty- 
six full days in the year, besides spare hours — to 
cultivate their grounds, and to carry their produce 
to market. Their property is never interfered with ; 
and the manager, should his own pig or goat not 
be fat, or should he require . any for the sick 
houses never fails to pay for what he obtains at 
full market price. 

On every well regulated estate, the old negroes, 
and head men, enter into the different operations. 
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slich as planting and cutting of canes, making and 
shipping of sugar, much more ajoxiously and zea- 
lously than an English ploughman or waggoner 
will into the work carried on in. his master's service. 
The negroes consider themselves as part of their 
master's family, and are interested in his pros- 
perity. If more sugar be made, and better prices 
obtained, it is probable that he will make some 
addition to their annual allowance — to their com- 
forts and enjoyments. But whether times are 
good or bad for the proprietor, the supplies for the 
negroes, sent from England, are always abundant. 

The estate negroes work from half an hour after 
sun-rise, to nearly sun-set, with an hour to break- 
fast, and two hours to dinner. No sick negro, or 
pregnant woman, far advanced, is ever asked or 
expected to work ; and although the driver still 
retains his whip of authority, it is seldom used 
except for the punishment of serious crimes. The 
bugle will probably soon supply its place, and the 
shell, and wand of office, prove sufficient for good 
government. Some of the negroes are rioii enough 
to purchase their own freedom; but iJumfpniev 
being slaves, and retaining their hous^ 
&c. which they know would be no 
were they to become free. 

Many of the negroes are now legwlarly ^mar- 
ried, and they live comfortably aad qsicily with 
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their families. Fonnerly, numbers of the chil- 
dren died, not from want of care, but from over- 
feeding; now, most of them are reared, and seen 
in groups, following the manager or proprietor as 
soon as they are able to walk. Twenty years ago, 
there were comparatively few who had been bap- 
tized, and there were more French than English 
negroes : now the case is different, and, hand-ia- 
hand, education, and moral and religious in- 
struction, are rapidly extending their beneficial 
effects. 

Poor-rates are not yet known in the West 
Indies : it will be well, if in twenty years after 
the abolition of slavery the same tale can be told. 
It is also a fact, which shews the good disposition 
and kindness of the proprietors towards their 
slaves, that, on arriving from England, their Jirst 
visit is always to the hospital, and to the old people. 
Without making invidious comparisons, I hesitate 
not to affirm that the landed proprietors in England 
cannot hold out brighter displays of philanthropy, 
or shew greater attention to the wants and com- 
forts of their old tenantry and servants. There 
is a bond of union and attachment — a feeling of 
protection— ^a mutual dependance — subsisting be- 
tween master and slave in the West Indies, 
stronger than between landlord and tenant, or 
master and servant, in England, 

y 
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- The slaves employed in the towns are chfcfly 
labourers, tradesmen^ boatmen, or domestics. They 
are either let out for hire by their owners at 'so 
much a week, receiving a weekly allowance for 
their own maintenance, or they are permitted to 
engage themselves, and to pay their owners a 
weekly or monthly sum, appropriating their extra 
gains themselves. Many of them, with ease, not 
only pay this weekly sum to their masters, but 
save sufficient to purchase their freedom. It is not 
unusual for the town negroes, and also those of the 
plantations, to lodge their savings in their masters' 
hands ; or if they have them lodged elsewhere, to 
oflPerto lend them to their owners. In numerous in- 
stances, the negro tradesmen are rarely seen by their 
masters, except when they come to pay their 
money, or to ask favours of Massa. In the former 
. case they generally obtain a present ; in the latter 
the boon is seldom refused. The wages of me- 
chanics and boatmen are high in the colonies, and 
labourers are mostly in full employment. The town 
slaves are resident in their masters' n^o yards, 
every house having detached dwellings for their 
accommodation. ^ 

Many negroes are employed as hucksters, or 
salesmen and women. In most instances, these 
are the slaves of free blacks, or coloured people ; 
and, generally, they are the most miserable and 
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wretched of their class. They are much in the 
habit of applying to white people to buy them, 
and to emancipate them from the bonds of their 
sable brethren. — ^The hucksters are furnished by 
their masters or mistresses with baskets or trays, 
containing various articles of traffic^ such as 
crockery or glass ware, finery for the ladies, 
j ewellery, fruit, pickles, sweetmeats, cakes, &c. All 
these are counted over, and priced ; and the un- 
fortunate vendor, if guilty of mistakes, or of not 
selling fast enough, is certain of being abused, per- 
haps punished ; for the tongue of a free black, or 
mulatto woman, is not much behind that of an 
EngUsh Billingsgate. From being constantly in 
their presence, the household slaves of these people 
are still worse off. Every person who has been in 
the West Indies knows how prone free blacks are to 
use the whip, and how often the justices are obliged 
to inflict fines and penalties on them, for brutal 
treatment of their unhappy slaves. Fortunately, 
since the abolition, the negroes are more in the 
hands of proprietors of estates. 

The appointment lately made of a guardian of 
the slaves^ in Demerara, is a wise and necessary 
measure; but it will be found that the complaints 
made to that officer will be against free people of 
their own colour, far more frequently than against 
whites. 
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Ifegroes are subject to few diseases: dysentery^ 
and pneumonia are the most common ; and the mean 
sles sometimes occasions great mortality. Smlidl< 
pox, and whooping-cough, are not troublesome: 
vaccination has lessened the virulence of the former. 
Mai de stomacy or dirt-eating, formerly a frequent 
disease of newly imported Africans, is now disap- 
pearing. The Africans are naturally superstitious ; 
and consequently, from its mischievous eflFects, the 
practice of Obi, or spells, was an offence rendered 
punishable with death. It is astonishing what 
numbers actually died from being spell-bound, o|: 
under the influence of Obi, people who, they 
thought, had caught their shadow, and been thereby 
enabled to cause their death at pleasure. All the 
islands suffered grievous losses of negroes from 
this source, before it had been discovered or 
checked, the Obi people tried and executed, and 
health and content restored. The odious practice 
is now nearly unknown. * 

* " I was present some years ago at the trial of a noto- 
rious obeah-man, driver on an estate in the parish of St. 
David, who, by the overwhelming influence he had ac- 
quired over the minds of his deluded victims, and the 
more potent means he had at command to accomplish his 
ends, had done great injury among the slaves on the 
property before it was discovered. One of the witnesses, 
a negro belonging to the same estate, was asked, ' Do you 
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know the prisoner at the bar to be an obeah-man V * Ees, 
massa, shadow catcher^ trtte/— 'What do you mean by 
shadow-catcher?' ^ Him ha coffin, (a little coffin pro- 
duced,) him set for catch dem shadow.* — * What shadow do 
you mean?' * When he set oheah for summary (some- 
body), Aim catch dem shadow, and dem go dead;* and too 
surely they were soon dead, when he pretended to have 
caught their shadows, (by whatever means it was effected). 
Two other causes, besides the law, have contributed to 
make this now a crime of much less frequent occurrence : 
the influence of Christianity, and the end put by the aboli- 
tion, to the importation of more African superstition." — 
Vide Barclay's Practical View of the Present State of 
Slavery in the West Indies, &c. — It would be curious, 
were it possible, to trace to a common source the supersti- 
tious belief in shadow-catching, entertained in Africa and 
the West Indies, and that formerly held in Germany on the 
same subject. 
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IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE SLAVES 
—EMANCIPATION— DANGERS OF PRE- 
CIPITATION. 

The negroes are naturally loquacious ; and, for a 
time, the noise and clamour of a West India 
market sound strangely to a European ear. Gene- 
rally the slaves are highly good humoured^ though 
occasionally their anger is sudden and fu- 
rious. They are indolent, but have much curiosity, 
some turn for mimicry, and are remarkably kind 
and attached to each other, as well as to their 
masters and their families, of which they consider 
themselves as members. Their salute is particu- 
larly bland, — ^' How do, mississ?" — " God bless 
you, massa." 

When the relative state of the master and slave 
is properly considered, it will be seen that this race 
of men are not the wretched creatures they are be- 
lieved to be. A West Indian proprietor does not 
receive their labour, as has been so often asserted, 
without wages: he allots a large portion of his 
estate to support his labourers; gives them houses 
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to live in, and time to cultivate their grounds ; pro- 
vides them with salt provisions, clothes, and me- 
dicine ; and supports them in old age. Are not 
these advantages equal — superior, even — to the 
wages of a European labourer, which depend on his 
health and on the demand for his work ? The 
advantages of the negro are certain ; those of the 
European labourer are only contingent. 

Sugar is the staple produce in the colonies, 
raised by the skill and capital of the whites and 
the labour of the blacks. From this source, the 
slaves are provided for. If sugar cease to be 
raised (and its successful culture by the labour of 
free blacks is contrary to all former experience) the 
fountain of comfort, of prosperity, and of happi- 
ness) must be cut off from the slaves, as well as 
from their masters. 

A free-bora Englishman holds freedom, and 
justly holds it, as superior to all other gifts : to 
him it is an object of paramount importance, and 
every other blessing is without value, if that be 
denied; but to the negro, born and bred up in 
slavery, who considers labour the onlj/ evil, and 
idleness the onlt/ bliss, freedom has no such charms. 
West Indian slaves do not undei-stand how free- 
dom should ber a blessing, attended, as they see 
it is, in the case of British sailors, by severe and 
abject toil. On the other hand, the negroes have 
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learned to estimate their own comforts and advaii-?^ 
tages^ though the enthusiasts and abolitionist* 
June not. Here again, in the discussion of this 
matter^ exists an error of the most fatal kind. At 
piesent emancipation means, in the appreh^ision 
of the negroy a freedom from labour y which he would 
like to have; amongst the enthusiasts in thdr 
cause, emancipation is associated with the idea of 
industry and activity. However^ until the negroes 
are changed, and so improved by education and re- 
ligious instruction^ as to be capable of compre- 
hending and valuing freedom on just grounds, it 
is evidently premature to enter on the discussion 
of this question — a question of the greatest deli- 
cacy, and likely, above all othere, to mislead the 
slaves, and induce tliem to attempt obtaining, 
now and by force, what, for their own sakes, putting 
their masters' interest and welfare aside, cannot be 
accomplished, but through time and civilization* 
Much has been said, and much has been written, 
on the necessity for meliorating and improving the 
condition of the slaves in the West Indies ; and 
the British government has pledged itself to Btfi* 
the regulations proposed for that purpose carried 
into effect, with a view to their future emancipa- 
tion, consistently with due regard to the vested 
rights and properties of the colonists. Previously to 
entering upon a consideration of the Resoluti<His of 
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Parliament, I would recapitulate some of the me- 
li<n:ations and improvements which have been al- 
ready carried into effect in the different colonies; 
as in my opinion they evince a disposition in the 
colonists to precede, or go hand in hand with go- 
vernment, if left to themselves, and not driven by 
MrBuxton'scar^ wAip-r-if not retarded dLad prevented 
by the unceasing clamours of the enthusiasts, who 
" make the world ring with complaints of slavery, 
and have become the petty tyrants of public opinion," 
though destitute of that prac/icflf/ knowledge, the 
possession of which is absolutely necessary, in 
forming a correct estimate of practical slavery y as 
it now exists. 

That the system of slavery is bad, all are agreed ; 
that it can be done away suddenly, or without 
nmch cofisideraiion and caution, no man who 
knows the West Indies will aflSrm to be praetica- 
ble ; unless, indeed, it be at once determined to 
abandon our colonies, and all the capital therein 
vested — to surrender them, as the French surren- 
dered St. Domingo, to the dominion of the slaves. 
Wbat was the consequence? Converted at one 
step from slaves into free men, the first business of 
the deluded Africans was to expel or destroy their 
former masters, who, until then, had easily main- 
tained their superiority, and had raised that once 
flourishing colony to the highest pitch of cultiva- 
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tion. No sooner had the French lost^ by their owa 
folly and madness, this brightest jewel in tJbie 
French crown, — " this queen of islands," — than 
they saw their error — an irretrievable one, — dOfA 
Tainly sought to repair it ; sacrificing thousands on 
thousands of the conquerors of Italy on the shores 
of St. Domingo. What is that island now ? — 
no longer a garden, no longer a cultivated colony. 
Not a hogshead of sugar is exported from it, and 
only half the former quantity of coffee. In foi>- 
mer times, the sugar alone exported to France was 
worth two millions sterling. Alas, what a falling 
off ! And theyre^ cultivators, are they really free 2 
They are ordered to the field by the military 
commandants, and punished by them on complaint 
of their employers. They are entirely devoid of 
education and of religion ; and though more than 
twenty years have elapsed since St. Domingo 
shook off the yoke of France, cultivation has con* 
tinned to decline, civilization has retrograded, the 
condition of the negroes has become much worse ; 
and the aspect of affairs is so forbidding, that 
black and coloured emigrants from the United 
States of America returned to those states, in de- 
spair of meeting with a resting place in St. Do- 
mingo! 

If Great Britain take not the warning given by 
this baneful aivd bloody sacrifice at the shrine of 
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freedom — freedom bestowed without considera- 
tion, and precipitated by merciless men (enthusiasts 
also) ; — if neither the example of St. Domingo, nor 
Onr useless and unsuccessful experiments of free 
labour, made for years and still persevered in, at 
Berbice, Antigua, and Sierra Leone,* at much 
expence and waste of life, avail, I can only say : — 
" Quern Deus vult perdere prius dementat.'^ 

But let us hope better things ; and that, instead 
of hurry and precipitation, grave consideration and 
time will be allowed to allay the animosities, dis- 
pel the fears, and satisfy the doubts of the plantei*s, 
and also of the government, on this important ques- 
tion; andtomeliorate,improve, educate and instruct 
the negroes, before even proposing to them the last 
and great object — emancipation. Howsoever much 
this may be deemed over caution here, no colo- 
nist so considers it. But it is desireable to ab- 
stain from discussion, on other grounds ; viz. the 
absence hitherto of all assurance respecting the 
mode of compensation for loss of property. 

To return to the improvements already carried 
into effect. In the island of Jamaica, containing 

* This grave of thousands of white men, so mercilessly 
sent, and so certainly sacrificed, in this experimental dSpdt 
for free labourers, who do nothing , and who now amount 
to 14,000, costing the country enormous sums of money, 
is at last to be abandoned : so at least it is said and hoped. 
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nearly one half of the slave population of the colo- 
nies, it has been enacted — *' That one day in every 
fortnight shall be given up to the slaves (besides 
Sundays) to cultivate their grounds, dispose of the 
l^rodocey &c. 8cc. The punishment of putting 
weights or collars on slaves is abolished, and also 
of working malefactors in chains." — ^' The punish- 
ment of slaves is limited to ten stripes, unless the 
overseer be present, and on no occasion to exceed 
thirty-nine." Cruelly using, or whipping, subject 
to heavy fine and imprisonment. " The property 
of every owner is made liable to provide for his 
slaves, both in health and sickness." *' Females 
having six children are exempted from hard lab<^r 
in the field, or otherwise, and the owner from 
taxes, on account of them." '^ Slaves allowed to 
assemble at all times for amusement when off 
work, provided they disperse before ten at night.'* 
*' Magistrates, upon complaint by the slave, that 
he has been improperly punished, are to enquire 
summarily into the case, and if true, to proceed 
against the offender." Curates, with a salary of 
£300j»er crwwwm each, are appointed for each pa- 
rish, who, together with the rector, are required 
to assist in propagating Christianity among the 
slaves. " In the execution of slaves, it is enacted^ 
that in all cases, the sentence, the evidence, and 
the charge, shall be transmitted to the Governor ; 
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and his sign manual be requisite, as in the case of 
whites/' 

Similar improvements have been introduced 
into the slave codes of the other colonies; and 
even since the resolutions passed by the Britidi 
Parliament, considerable advances have been 
made. In Demerara, the Court of Policy has 
adopted the whole body of regulations relating 
to melioration, framed by the government of this 
country, for the management of Trinidad, and 
promulgated in an Order in Council. Their pro- 
ceedings are pronounced by Lord Bathurst to 
have done them " much honor," and to have earn- 
ed ''His Majesty's approbation for their zeal, and 
the assiduity manifested in giving effect to his 
royal intentions, and the wishes of Parliament in 
favor of the slave population." 

^' In Barbados it has been provided, that slaves, 
committing any capital crimes, shall be tried by 
three justices, and twelve freeholders of the parish 
upon oath, and that when prosecuted by his mas- 
ter as a criminal, the slave shall have the assist- 
ance of a solicitor." That the wilful murderer of 
a slave shall suffer death, without the benefit of 
clergy. '' That no other instrument be employed 
in whipping than such as is used in His Majesty's 
army and navy." 

In St VinQent's it has been provided, that Sun* 

z 
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day markets be over by ten in the morning. That 
a record book be kept of offences^ and of all punish- 
ments exceeding ten stripes^ which book shall be 
forthcoming to mi^strates, under a penalty of 20/. 
That the driver be prohibited from carrying a whip 
in the field, under a penalty, as for misdemeanor^ 
That slave evidence, under the restrictions defined 
by Lord Bathurst, be admitted. — That manumis- 
sions shall be recorded, and the fees limited to it. 
That in certain cases, no slave shall be sold sepa- 
rately from the estate. 

In St Kitt's, slave evidence has been recognized 
as legal, and punishment, generally, mitigated. 

In Grenada, slave evidence has b^en placed on 
the same footing as that of the whites, and punish- 
ment, generally, mitigated. 

In Tobago, punishment, above twelve stripes, is 
to be administered in presence of free persons, in- 
dependent of the person ordering. Drivers not 
permitted to punish. — Slave evidence admitted, 
and guardians of the slaves appointed. 

In Dominica, slave evidence in certain cases is 
admitted. Public whipping of women is abolished^ 
and private correction and imprisonment substi- 
tuted. Reputed husband and wife are not to be 
separated, nor children from parents, under fifteen 
years of age. Married mothers of six children, to 
have two days,— and of four, one day in the week 
to themselves.. 
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In the Bahamas, most of the provisions regu- 
lating labour, and guarding against the separation 
of families, had been effected by former enact- 
ments. 

AH parties in Parliament agreed, that moral 
and religious instruction was the primary step 
to promote eflfectual improvement in the negro 
population. Accordingly, no time was lost by 
Government, in sending out proper persons, to 
undertake this very meritorious and important 
charge; and the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, in a 
dispatch to Lord Bathurst, dated March 12, 1825 
says: — ** I am happy in being able to assure your 
Lordship, that a very general wish to meliorate the 
condition of the slaves, and to instruct them in 
the principles of religion, and of the established 
church, seems to pervade the great mass of pro^ 
prietors, and every facility is afforded me of visit- 
ing the several plantations." * 

The Bishop of Barbados, on his return to Eng- 
land, for a short time, in the year 1826, reports — 
** That so far from coming back discouraged by 
unexpected impediments, he feels, that great as 
are the real difficulties, and distant as must be the 
full harvest of his labours, the prospect before him 
isjull of eficouragemerU ; in every class of people 

* Vidi Papers presented to Parliament, in 1825. 
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he has found that spirit of respect for his person^ 
office, and object — that zeal, Uberality, and conces- 
sion to his desires, which justify the Ureliest, if 
not impatient hopes ; and in no instance has he 
experienced that kind of prejudice, or that degree 
of opposition, which should make him despair of 
ultimate success." * 

Here we see, at the very outset of an institu- 
tion, entirely new in the Colonies, how well and 
kindly it has been received by all ranks and classes 
of men. We find gentlemen, of high moral cha- 
racter, leaving an atmosphere replete with prejudice 
against the West Indian Society — prepared, proba- 
bly, to find their prejudices more than confirmed — 
we find such men, on the authority of their sacred 
calling, giving unequivocal testimony to the zeal 
and liberality displayed by the colonists, in aid of 
the most important of all the steps to melioration. 
Lord Bathurst's testimony, given in his place in 
the House of Lords, on the 7th of March, 1826, 
founded on sources the most authentic and disin- 
terested, is no less worthy of notice, as it relates to 
Jamaica, our chief colony, and pre-eminently the 
object of attack by the anti-colonial party. His 
Lordship says: — " I must observe, in justice to 
the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica, that it has 

* Quarterly Review, No. 64, p. 341. 
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far surpassed any expectation which I had pre- 
viously formed, and that from its conduct in thq.t 
instance, I cherish the strongest hopes of further 
improvement i The Assembly has invested the Bi- 
shop sent to that island, especially with a view of 
bettering the condition of the slave populatioii, with 
every power requisite for the due exercise of his 
authority. — It has added considerably to the sti- 
pends of the rectors, and made the receipt of them 
independent of the vestry. Your Lordships wil^ 
be aware of the great improvement which this 
last measure must eventually introduce, when I 
inform you, that as the law formerly stood, these 
stipends could not be received, without the pro- 
duction of a certificate from the vestry^ — That 
certificate now emanates from the Bishop, who is 
iSf^/e judge of the manner in which the duties have 
been performed. Parishes have also been enabled 
to raise funds, for building of, and enlarging 
churches, and also for the erection of schools — 
powers which I have every reason to believe will 
not be abused. I know that many respectable 
individuals, in Jamaica^ and proprietors of estates 
in that island^ in Dominica, and othef colo- 
nies, have subscribed considerable sums^ in aid of 
these benevolent objects, and I doubt not that 
their exertions will be ultimately crowned with ap-*= 
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propriate and gratifying rewards^ in the improre^ 
ment of every class of the population/' 

Such is the approbation bestowed by the Bishops^ 
and by the noble Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, on the disposition shewn by the West India 
proprietors in regard to that portion of the new 
regulations, most insisted on by the community in 
England. 

The foregoing details exhibit, it may be inm<p 
ginedy a sufficiently ample specimen of legislation, 
accomplished within two seasons ; more especially 
when it is recollected, that these sessions of the 
Colonial Legislatures were held immediately after 
the suppression of rebellion amongst the slaves^ 
both in Jamaica and Demerara, which there is no 
doubt originated in the agitation and discussion of 
these subjects in the British Parliament, too strong- 
ly aided by the operations of the anti-colonists acr 
tively carried on, in the Colonies, and also in this 
country.* 

It is unhappily true, that much irritation still 
prevails ; an irritation that is entirely owing to the 
want of candour, and the inveterate rancour, which 
are displayed by those who audaciously thrust 
themselves forward under the guise of philanthropy, 

• By the Speeches and Pi'oceedings at Anti-Slavery 
Meetings, the distribution of Tracts and Pamphlets, &c. 
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but whose operations^ blending abuse with insuf- 
ferable dictation, instead of advancing the interests 
of humanity, are calculated only to impede them. 
If it be said, that this is not the case — hear the 
words of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, uttered from 
the woolsack, so recently as March, 1827. They 
are expi-essive of sentiments, replete with truth, 
sound sense, justice, and humanity — of a know- 
ledge of the subject — of a respect for vested in- 
terests \ all showing, that howsoever other friends 
of humanity may forget that there are two parties 
concerned, this great man has not forgotten it. 

** I cannot help saying," observed his Lordship, 
'^ that while I feel most anxious, in common with 
your Lordships, for the melioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves in the West Indies, and for the 
entire abolition of slavery, whenever that abolition 
can be accomplished, at the earliest period that 
shall be compatible with the well being of the slaves 
themselves — with the safety of the colonies — and 
with a fair and equitable consideration of the inte' 
rests of private property: — yet, my Lords, my 
fixed opinion is, that these great and desirable oIh 
jects have been more retarded by the intemperate zeal 
of those who have been the advocates of such mea- 
suresy than it had, or could be, by any direct cpposi- 
tion on the part of those who have opposed them J* 

If the highest functicHiaries in ofl^ce feel them-' 
selves called on to express their sentiments thus 
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ftrongly, can it be doubted, thai the anli-coJoB^ 
party are really the men who retard improvwo^i^ily 
who prevent the adoption, in all its pait^ ofititf 
proposed system of melioration, the prinoip^ 4^ 
position to which applies more to the mtende^ iime 
eS its reception, than to any actual indispositi^ 
towards the measure itself. The colonists Qwa^t 
submit to be precipitated, dragooned, and buUiei^ 
by the enthusiasts, into measures, which, howsoever 
desirable, they fear, and feel it imprudent t^ 
adopt, so immediately after the insurrections, 
which, though soon forgotten, and lightly regard? 
ed by men who have no interests at stake, and live 
on this side of the Atlantic, must naturally be 
estimated very differently by residents in the Go* 
lonies. 

It was in the Session of 1 823, that the following 
Resolutions, respecting the system of melioraticHa 
proposed by Government for the adoption of the 
Colonial Legislatures, were agreed to by the Hou^ 
of Commons : — 

*' Resolved, 1st. That it is expedient to adopt 
effectual and decisive measures, for meliorating 
the condition of the slave population in His Ma- 
jesty's Colonies. 

^' Resolved, 2d. That through a determined, and 
persevering, but at the same time, judicious, and 
temperate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement 
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in the character of the slave population^ such as 
may prepare them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other 
classes of His Majesty's subjects. 

'^ Resolved, 3d. That this House is anxious for 
the accomplishment of this purpose^ at the earliest 
period that shall be compatible with the well be« 
ing of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the 
Colonies, and with a fair and equitable considera- 
tion of the interests of private property .'* 

Never has the proposed system of melioration 
— a system which has since been almost univer- 
sally adopted and acted upon in the Colonies ^^ 
been stated so clearly, or so ably, as by Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning — that eminent and highly gifted 
statesman, of whose invaluable services the coun- 
try has been recently deprived by th^ stroke of 
death — in his speech, of the following session, 
after he had moved for the reading of the above 
Resolutions, that their text and meaning might, as 
he said, be present to the minds of honourable 
members. That memorable speech I should here 
transcribe, were it not for its length, and that its 
essence may be traced in effect through the nume- 
rous salutary regulations which I have quoted, as 
now acting upon in the respective West India Co- 
lonies of Britain. The closing passage, however, 
is too admirable to be omitted. 
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'< In the ebullitions of temper^ observable in th^ 
West Indian Assemblies/' remarked the Honour- 
able Secretary, ^* I see mych to condemn, muck to 
excuse, and nothing to punish. (Hear, hear.) If 
indeed, there was any thing Uke a parity of strength, 
between Parliament and the Colonies, as in a for* 
mer unfortunate instance, this legislature might be 
roused to a feeling of exasperated majesty, and 
threaten vengeance in Jamaica. — ^There is, however, 
surely no occasion fcwr any such course. — There are 
three possible modes in which we may deal with 
the Colonies : — 1st. Force — we may crush themr; 
— 2ndly, Means of coercion, by fiscal regulations 
and laws affecting navigation. — Srdly, The slow 
and silent course of admonition and example. 
(Hear, hear,) I am certainly disposed to try the 
last, first. I hope we shall never be driven to have 
recourse to the second; and I am sure that no- 
thing but a real, and not a constructive necessity, 
shall ever induce me to have recourse to the ^rs^. 
Being much more desirous of putting gentlemen in 
possession of the principles on which Government 
have acted, and of the plans they have pursued in 
furtherance of these principles, than of serving 
any doubtful purpose, by exciting angry feelings, 
I shall abstain entirely from any general reflections^ 
upon the whole of this interesting and painful 
subject. It is interesting and painful on the 
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one handy because it involves the happiness 
of so many of our fellow-creatures, whose situa- 
tion we cannot contemplate, without regret — but 
full of hope and expectation on the other, — inas- 
much, as we know, that the sense of Parliament, 
and of the country, has been awakened to the evil, 
and is determined as soon as possible and expe- 
dient, to remedy it ; not with injurious and indis- 
creet haste, but with a temperate and well considered 
disposition to remote a practical defect^^ 

This eloquent address reminds us of Thomson's 
beautiful lines : — 

" Let us 
Act with cool prudence, and with manly temper, 
As well as manly firmness. — 
'Tis Godlike magnanimity to keep, 
When most provoked, our reason calm and clear, 
And execute her will — from a strong sense 
Of what is right — without the vulgar aid 
Of heat, and passion, which, though honest, bear us 
Often too far." 

Notwithstanding the heavy loss which the coun- 
try has sustained, in the death of Mr. Canning, 
there is ground for hope, that that great man's 
political views, both foreign and domestic, will be 
followed up by his successors in office ; and that 
thus, a» in the case of his illustrious predecessor, 
Pitt, the spirit of the departed may animate the 
councilft of &itain. 
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EMANCIPATION AND MELIORATION. 

It remains to be inquired, what advances have 
been made in the new system, since the year 1824, 
when the^e views of Government were explained 
to the House of Commons, and to the whole Bri- 
tish empire; and whether the Colonial Legislatures 
are acting wisely, or the reverse, in delaying to 
comply with the admonitions and example held 
out to them. It will be also necessary to consider 
the eflfect, which the constant interference of the 
anti-colonial party produces on the temper and 
decisions of the West Indian legislatures. — In ex- 
amining these questions, it shall be the endeavour 
of the writer, to conclude his remarks without 
giving offence to any 'party concerned ; but also, 
without allowing the fear of offending to prevent 
him from expressing his opinions, fully and direct- 
ly, on matters, the importance of which cannot be 
overrated, whether as embracing the good of man- 
kind, the value of our colonies, or the risk of los- 
ing them. 
There is, I believe, only one opinion, in this 
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country and in the colonies, respecting the adop- 
tion of the system proposed, and now in operation 
in the ceded colonies. On particular points there 
may be a diversity of sentiment, and the Colonists 
may have greater hesitation in acceding to them 
than Government in proposing, or Parliament in 
sanctioning them ; but, as already observed, it ap 
pears, that the objections raised by practical men 
in the West Indies, have reference more to time and 
security y than to system ; and that, if fmie be grant- 
ed, every olyection will gradually disappear. 

In all the islands, the enlarged religious esta- 
blishments have been received in the best spirit, 
and hailed with acclamations and feelings of de- 
light by all ranks and classes of men. — Churches 
and schools, clergymen and teachers, will in a few 
years effect the most wonderful and beneficial 
changes on the mind and condition of the slaved, 
end qualify them, in due time, for enjoying the 
blessings of emancipation and rational freedom.— 
Religious instruction is the first, the foundation- 
stone, of this. new and intellectual edifice: on this 
the whole fabric must be raised ; and it is well to 
know that the scheme is respected and cherished 
as cordially by the masters, as it is by the slaves. 
. The propriety of admitting slave evidence, and 
of granting to the slaves the right of purchasing 
their own and their children's freedom, are the 
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chief, perhaps the only points, on which any serious 
difference of opinion exists in the Colonies. My 
own opinion^ formed from an intimate acquaintance 
with West Indian affairs, and from as intimate a 
knowledge of the negro character, is decidedly in 
favour of the proposed alterations of the law, on 
both of these points ; not hastily y or summarily ^ 
but after time shall have been afforded for observ- 
ing the effects produced in the ceded colonies. In 
Trinidad, and St. Lucia, the law, in its altered 
state, has been some time in force ; and recently^ 
orders have been issued for it to be executed in De- 
merara, where the disturbances, lately quelled, 
would have rendered its earlier adoption premature. 
It is to be regretted — much indeed it is to be 
regretted — that the operations of the anti-colo- 
nists should constantly interfere with the deci- 
sions of the Colonial Legislatures, which are deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that their oppo- 
nents, safe, and at a distance from the sleeping 
volcano, over which the Colonists have to tread, 
and over which it becomes them to tread warily, 
are pursuing their own ends, utterly regardless of 
consequences to the West Indian interests. It is 
natural — it is imperatively necessary — that the 
Colonists should look before they hap. 

It is true, that an indisposition has been shewn 
by the Colonial Legislatures, to alter the slave code 
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in all the points recommended by the Order in 
Council. They have acceded to some ; but they 
have requested delay, and time for farther expe- 
rience, before adopting the whole. 

Were any man to ask me, whether I think the 
Colonies have acted wrong, in refusing to intro^ 
duce the new system at once, and as promptly as 
the Government and the anti^colonists require, I 
should distinctly tell him — that their caution is 
founded on wise, practical, and sound principles of 
action, and in strict accordance with Mr. Secretary 
Canning's views. Mr. Canning, it should never 
be forgotten, introduced the new system into the 
ceded islands, as an experiment and example to the 
old ; declaring, that time was required, to get rid 
of an evil which centuries had matured, and which 
could not be safely removed, but by time, and its 
judicious improvements. The Colonists believe, 
the Jit time for introducing changes of system is 
not immediately after a season of insubordination ; 
especially as they have to deal with a negro popu- 
lation, yet uncivilized, and which had so recently 
evinced a disposition to take their freedom by 
force. They also believe, that the anti-colonial 
party, utterly regardless of their interests, their 
properties, and their lives, are pursuing, with un- 
wearied zeal, with perhaps well-meant, but certainly 
mistaken enthusiasm, their purpose of giving free- 
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dom to the slaves; without regard to time, circmiH 
Ktances, or any personal or pecuniary sa<mfiee. 
The anti-colonists hare denounced the West lo^ 
dians as cruel and oppressive^ and as maintaining 
a system of bondage, contrary to the laws of God 
and man ; and they are anxious only, to overturn 
that system — let the consequences be what they may 
to the Colonies and to the country. Session hh/a 
session, they renew their attacks, reiterate their 
charges, pray for melioration, immediate and ex- 
tensive ; and carry with them the voice of the 
country, ever ready to listen to the tale of pity, 
and also that of the British Government, which 
now calls on the old Colonies to proceed to act on 
the principles of melioration introduced by the Or- 
ders in Council into the ceded Colonies, and which 
have now been matter of experiment, in two of 
them for three years, and in Demerara for one ! 

I am by no means prepared to say, that any 
dangerous or pernicious effects have yet been the 
result of this experiment. Memorials and repre- 
ssntations have, I believe, been forwarded to Go- 
vernment; but I am induced to consider that those 
documents rather express opinions than report ef- 
fects. In the course of a few years, the experi- 
ment will probably have been sufficiently tried, to 
make it the duty, as well as the interest of the old 
Colonies, to adopt the new system — ^ to carry it 
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into effect — and cordially to act on its provisions ; 
calculated, as I trust they will be, with sufficient 
guards^ to promote the happiness and welfare of 
the slave, and not to diminish the security of the 
lives, or the value of property of the Colonists* 

The West Indians are accused of having preju* 
dices insunnountably strong. Admitting that they 
have prejudices, I would ask — where are the men 
who have them not ? and, where property is con- 
cerned, who can be without warm feelings, and 
perhaps high prejudices also ? — Should the Eng- 
lish farmer be told, that a new mode of husbandry 
was about to be introduced by the manufacturers, 
and that they were required to adopt it, vnthout 
any practical trial, or without time being allowed 
for experiment — would they, or could they, be 
expected to enter into the new measure so fully 
and readily, as after the req^uisite test ? The case 
of the West Indians is strictly analogous* The 
Orders in Council were framed, no doubt, after 
much communication, with all parties, and after 
receiving as much advice and information as could 
be obtained^ without possessing an actual know- 
ledge of the West Indies. The anti-colonists 
were altogether without this practical knowledge ; 
and theif also had strong prgudkes and antipathies. 
The West Indian body, in London, had experience^ 
but it was not the experience of yesterday; and 
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Ministers had only their good sense, and good 
feelings, with a desire to do good, and to remove 
a gi'eat evil, to guide them. Yet, they were well 
guided ; and, had no insubordination occurred mr- 
the Colonies, their task would have been compam*. 
tively easy. The insurrectionary spirit displayed 
by the negroes greatly increased the apprehensi(m4 
of the Colonial Legislatures, and their indisposi- 
tion to proceed in the alteration of the 8la,ve codes^ 
until some years of tranquillity should have elapsed^ 
Did not Mr, Canning expressly say — *' We must 
proceed gradually and cautiously ?" — He also said, 
and most truly said, that — *' the House would do 
well to recollect what prodigious ruin one un- 
guarded expression, dropped in the heat of debate, 
might occasion to those whom we would not wil- 
lingly injure ; while it was at the same time clear, 
that the most ardent and enthusiastic eloquence 
could not hasten the enjoyment of freedom by those, 
who were not yet in a condition to receive the 
boon/' 

The conduct of the planters and colpnists, in 
improving the condition of the slaves, even since 
the Order in Council, has been approved by Lord 
Bathurst, whose acquaintance with Colonial affairs 
gives his opinions great weight, and whose inte- 
grity and good feeling ought to secure to him the 
confidence of the Colonists, and of the country. la 
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addressing the Governor of the Bithamas^ he says— 
" The Legislature of the Bahamas have evinced 
tiieir anxiety for the improvement of the condition 
c€ the slaves, by their late Act for amending and 
consolidating the Slave Laws, which it is impossible 
not to view, as comprising many humane and judi- 
cious enactments, materially contributing to such 
improvement." To the Governor of Grenada—* 
after observing, that the Legislature had not gone 
to the full length of the recommendation — his 
Lordship observes — " The provisions are all of a 
beneficial nature, as> fkr as they go, and contain 
nothing that can stand in the way of confinnation ; 
where the enactments are deficient, either in de- 
fining, or securing their object, there is a manifest 
good intention, which assures me that these inad- 
vertencies will be readily corrected." His Lord- 
ship's answers to the Governors of Demerara, To- 
bago, Dominica, and St. Vincent's, -are also most 
satisfactory, and shew that no refractory or unplea- 
sant feelings subsisted between the Colonial Secre* 
tary of State and the Legislatures. — Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, the under-Secretary for the Colonies, in 
his speech on the 19th of May last, used the fol- 
lowing strong and expressive language on the same 
subject : — " I would appeal to the House, and to 
the country, whether other motives, beyond those 
of obstinacy and resistance^ might not be discovei>* 
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ed for the conduct of the Colonial Legislatmres. 
I would ask, whether any man can avoid lemark- 
ingy that they have been retarded in their legisla-* 
tion, by the impression, that the measures which 
this House has recommended will be fiital to their 
interests as proprietors ? Whether that opinion on 
their part be correct or not, is not now the ques- 
tion ; but I think it will be in my power sufficiently 
to substantiate the opinion that I have expressed^ 
and to shew, that the main source of the opposition, 
on the part of the West Indian proprietors, is the 
belief, that the measures of this House tend to 
depreciate, if not to destroy their property. This 
is the impression which has really influenced them, 
and nothing can be more erroneous, than to contend 
that they are actuated in their present indisposi- 
tion to adopt the recommendations made to them, 
by an abstract love of slavery, or by a disinclina- 
tion to bettet the condition of their slaves. I do 
not mean to argue, that in a society where slavery 
has long existed, a feeling of the necessity of 
slavery may not in some measure operate ; but I 
repeat, that the opposition of the proprietors has 
been mainly founded on the conviction, that the 
humane measures recommended by the Govern* 
ment and by the Houses, would necessarily lead 
to the destruction of their property. The West 
Indians have also been goaded on in their opposi- 
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tion to the measures recommended by Govemmenti 
by the nature and tenor of many of these meet- 
ings^ from which petitions have emanated^ and 
been bo prodigally presented to this House." — He 
further proceeds to say — ** that His Majesty's go- 
vernment are determined to carry into effect the 
emancipation of the slaves, through the compul-» 
sory manumission clause, on payment of the esti- 
mated value of each slave so manumitted. Every 
person who has resided in the West Indies must 
be aware, that as long as estates are possessed by 
whites, and sugar is cultivated upon them, compul- 
sory labour, or slave labour, must be employed; 
and the proprietors are therefore afraid, that as this 
r^ulation allows of the slave obtaining his freedom* 
without any security for his continuing to labour 
even for hire, they may in this manner be deprived 
of the necessary quantity * of labour, to enable 

* A planter has — say, 260 slaves. — Half of these are 
probably old, or very young, women bearing children, 
8cc. The effectives are — say 120. If half of these pur- 
chase their freedom, and remove, or go off labour, what 
is the consequence to the planter ? He can no longer'make 
the same crop, and the residue are not of the same value. — 
This man's property is deteriorated greatly; and this is 
likely in many cases to happen, and this is the apprehen- 
sion generally entertained by the planters, and certainly 
requires to be provided for ; but it is not the only difficulty 
which emancipation presents. 
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them to receiye due and adequate returns from 
their estates ; and it has been proposed to adopt 
the following provisions to protect their interests. 
— 1st. That the slave, having purchased his fhse- 
dom, should be bound apprentice to his master fot 
seven years, receiving wages, to be fixed by law-* 
subject to be punished by the magistrates for any 
neglect of duty. 2ndly, That he shoxdd, after tiiat 
period, be bound to engage himself annually, for 
wages to be fixed by law, for twelve months, until 
he reached the age of forty : — when he could shew 
that he had saved a sum sufficient to support him 
for life, he should be freed from any compulsory 
labour." 

On this question, which is the most difficult to 
settle of any relating to the new system, I confess 
that I hold somewhat different sentiments. The 
impression on my mind is, that when manumission 
shall have proceeded a certain length, there will 
be as gi-eat a difficulty in paying the wages of la- 
bour y as in finding labourers. — A proprietor of a 
West Indian estate may be able to affi^rd to pay 
the wages of 50 free labourers ; but if he have 
to pay 200, or 300, he is pressed beyond his 
strength ; excepting, indeed, the scale of wages 
should be reduced below what has ever been cus- 
tomary, or could ever be practicable, in the West 
Indies. 
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It appears to me, however, that these are by no 
means the only views to be taken of this subject. 
I apprehend there is another evil^ and one which 
is just as Ukely to happen : viz. the diminution of 
numbers required for the cultivation of West Indian 
estates, by the introduction of the plough, the 
steam-engine^ and other means of reducing the 
amount of human labour. The questions would 
then be — what was to become of the manumitted 
negroes ? How were they to be disposed of and 
employed ? — Being labourers, and cultivators of 
the soil^ their freedom would be of no value, should 
the means of subsistence by their accustomed la- 
bour be denied. This impression is rendered the 
stronger, by my conviction, that it will henceforth 
be for the interest of the West Indian proprietors, 
to embrace every plan which may tend to diminish 
the amount of slave labour, or of free labour^ re- 
quired in the colonies ; knowing, as they do, that 
they have no means of supplying the place of 
manumitted negroes, except by paying such sums, 
in wages, as the returns from tlieir properties 
will not bear ; and knowing, too, that every slave, 
on raising the means, has the power of becoming 
free. 

Here we should have a surplus free population, 
accustomed only to cultivation, and the bulk of 
it likely to be out of employment, even if disposed 
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to labour ; an evil which vwukl immediatdy be 
felt as one pregnant with the most serious conse- 
qnences to the colonists, and to the crown. To 
avoid, or provide against, all these consequences is, 
perhaps, impossible ; and I imagine that the best 
tafeguard will be, the gradual extension of manu- 
mission and freedom, allowing one set of emuiH 
cipated negroes to be settled and provided f<Nr, 
perhaps as farmers or cultivators, and paying 
rents, before the others shall be ready to purchase 
their/reedom. 

Yet even here there are difficulties and obstadeiB 
not easily to be overcome. Granting that the ma- 
numitted negroes were allowed to retain thdr 
houses and gardens, and to rent ground; it 
would still be most desireable that they should be 
cultivators of the sugar-cane, as well as of plan- 
tains and yams, and that the staple commodity of 
the colonies, from which all their value is derived, 
should be produced as formerly. No doubt the 
free negroes, if disposed to be industrious (which is 
a doubtful point) can raise the sugar-cane, on their 
fields ; but then, a sugar-mill, and all its appurte* 
nances, are required ; and unless the proprietor let 
out his mill and works, as sometimes occurs ill 
England, and thus afford a facility to the free 
cultivators, I do not see how the ulterior part of 
the new system can be carried into effect. But 
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Mhould education and religious instructicm produce 
theadvantages €md good effects expected^in ciyiliz* 
ing and improving the negroes, and rendering them 
iadustriousy thea the course would be more clear, 
and the proprietors of West Indian estates would 
have only one thing to look forward to, when ma- 
numission should have reached a certain point : — • 
viz. to lease out their properties, in small or large 
p(»rtions, according to circumstances — according 
as the number of slaves still remaining should en- 
able them to retain much or little in their own 
hands. 

I am aware how strong are the prejudices of 
West Indians against the practicability of West 
Indian cultivation by free labour ; and I willingly 
allow that it is an experimenty the result of which 
time alone can determine ; but, in reasoning against 
it now, we act only under the idea of what is to be 
expected from uneducated and uncivilized negroes^ 
9f^ was the case in St. Domingo, and not from men 
improved and instructed, as it is intended that the 
slaves shall be in the British colonies. — 'On a dis^ 
passionate view of the subject — howsoever strong 
aod natural maybe the objections of the colonists 
to such an idea — the only ground upon which I 
can rest a hope for the salvation of the colonies — t 
for rendering them still valuable to Britain, afte? 
fully recognizing the scheme of emancipation, is 

B a 
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thajb of allowing the freed negroes to become Jurmers 
ani cultivators of the soil on their own account* 

It should ever be kept closely in view, that 
what is asked of the colonists, is, in thmr eyes^ 
nothing less than this : — to make an experiment, 
probably involving both their lives and properties, 
certainly at the risk of greatly deteriorating the latter. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton admits the force of this objec*^ 
tion, in its full magnitude. How is it to be over- 
come? Can it be removed by force — by mea- 
sures of coercion ? — XiJertainly not. The colonists 
may be driven to extremities — they are already 
beset with difficulties on all sides — but convic- 
tion can never be induced, their fears can never be 
allayed, their prejudices be dissipated, by force. 
Yet this is what the saints pray for, and what the 
British Government may resort to. The only re- 
sult, however, of such a proceeding would be the 
inevitable loss of the colonies. Are our differences 
with the United States entirely adjusted? — Is 
there no chance that Jamaica and Cuba would 
tempt them again to enter the lists with us ? •— Is 
there no risk of the West Indian colonies becoming 
free before their time, and independent of all con- 
trol? I should be truly glad to have all such 
fears removed, and to ^ee all differences happily 
settled. 

When the experiment of emancipation was re- 
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solved on, the colonists and West Indian proprie- 
tors (speaking as Mr. Barham spoke and wrotb 
their sentiments and feelings, most convincingly 
and truly) stated their perfect readiness to surrender 
their properties, for the purpose of its being made, on 
receiving a moderate compensation for the same^ 
Had they not an undoubted right so to speak ? 
Their properties were vested in them by all the 
securities virhich are possessed by freeholders and 
proprietors in England ; consequently, v^^hen they 
were to be interfered with, and their value lessen- 
ed or endangered, they had a right, clear and in- 
defeasible, to ask for and to receive either positive 
or contingent compensation. 

These vested interests, however, valued at up*- 
vidiTdH o( one hundred millions sterling, were of too 
formidable a nature for the British Government to 
assume ; and the melioration of the state of the 
slaves being still the cry of the saints, with the 
voice of humanity raised by the nation at their 
back, the government determined to make the ex- 
periment ; providing, no doubt, compensation to the 
owner for every individual slave manumitted, but 
none at all for the danger of rebellion, or the de- 
terioration of property, and ultimately the total 
loss of that property, should the experiment fail of 
success. 
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That the fears of the cdcmiatsy veapectiiig 'w- 
bellioDy were or are ill founded, no nu»t atp^nayitoi 
with the West Indies, or who looks baick daiapaB- 
siooately on the events whiok^kaTe ooeuneck«t 
Barbados, Demerara, and Jamaica^ since the agii- 
tation of this question, can for one moment be- 
lieve. That the value of West Indian properff 
has been deteriorated, and is considered to be hcU 
by a most precarious tenure, is sufficiently sippar 
rent in the case of the West India Company; 
lately formed and established by Royal Charter^ 
and governed by the greatest^ and most respect* 
able merchants in the city of London. That ifl^ 
stitution — calculated to assist the colonists, and 
to become a grand national establishment, should 
the affairs of the colonies be happily settled-^ 
has, within these few months, resolved to post* 
pone the commencement of business, until West 
Indiaa affairs should assume a more settled aspect, 
and the tranquillity of the respective islands be 
placed on a more stable footing. At presei^y 
West Indian properties are nearly unsaleable, and 
mortgages are no longer to be negociated^ I 
believe the question of compensation to be re- 
duced, if not into the dimensions of a nut-shell, 
into this small compass : — The British Govern* 
ment have told the colonists *-* we require and 
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expect that you will alter the slave code, so as to 
allow manumission to proceed without impedi- 
ments. The colonists say — we are ready to con- 
sent to this, provided you give us some reasonable 
security for our property not being deteriorated in 
value by such a change of system^ the result of 
which no man can tell. — The colonists by no 
means seek to uphold the slave system ; but their 
properties being vested in that system, they ask for 
security in case of ultimate loss ; and, that ulti-^ 
mate loss will result, is at least a possible event. 
The question thus involves the interest and well- 
being of the next, no less — probably even more 
— than of the pres^it generation. In common 
with their feUow men in every station of life, they 
are bound, by the principles of nature and of right, 
to protect, to the extent of their power, the in- 
terests of their posterity as well as of themselves. 

If my views of this great question are correct, 
the colcniists are entitled to ask for protection 
against ultimate loss, and also that they may 
choose their time for altering the slave code, and 
meliorating the system. 

The anti-colonial party can no longer hope to. 
make it believed that the slave system is one 
fraught with such misery and wretchedness as 
was supposed. The testimony of such men as the 

B b2 
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Bishops of Jamaica and Barbados, — of the naval 
and military officers who are serving in the cola* 
HieSy and are unconnected with either party — 
must have opened the eyes of the British public } 
and the actual state of slavery in Jamaica, as ably 
{>ourtrayed by Mr. Barclay, will at last turn men's 
tnindsy it is to be hoped, from evils, which are not 
felt as evils, and which are at a distance, to those 
which are truly grievous, and which are at our 
nery doors, and before our eyes^ 

The questions and answers of a number of offi- 
cers stationed at Barbados, and of professional 
men both in that colony and at Dominica, have 
been already laid before the public ; but the 
Opinion expressed by Colonel Sir E, Williams» 
K* C» B*,of the4th, or King'b own Regiment, I wish 
to insert, as corresponding with my own feelings, ob- 
servation, and experience. When questioned re- 
specting the general ti*eatment and well-being of 
the slaves in the West Indies, his answer was : — 
*^ I have purposely sought for opportunities of as- 
certaining the situation of the slaves, during the 
short time of my residence in the West Indies— 
from an impression, when I left England, that 
they Ivere badly treated in the colonies ; and I 
have found them well fed, and well treated, 
and I firmly believe that, generally speaking, 
they are better off than the labouring classes in 
Effglandi'' 



OBSERVATIONS MORE I^ARTICULARLY 
ADDRESSED TO THE BRITISH WEST 
INDIAN COLONISTS — TO THE ANTI- 
COLONISTS -^ AND TO THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

In submitting a few observations to the Weat 
Indian body of proprietors and colonists, and more 
especially to the colonial legislatures, I can only 
say, that howsoever weak may be the voice which 
addresses them, the motive is good and the cause 
urgent. — The time has arrived in which it is ne- 
cessary to adopt, and sanction with the seal of 
colonial authority, all the proposed changes in the 
slave code — to assign sufficient reasons for re- 
fusal — or to be prepared to meet the high dis- 
pleasure of government in the event of non-com^ 
pUance. MostoS the new enactments of the Order 
in Council, I hope and think will be adopted cheer- 
fully and unanimously. Should a difference of 
opinion be found to exist, on the momentous ques- 
tion of manumission and emancipation, the best 
course to be pursued, the other measures hav^ 
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ing been adopted^ would probably be to requeet an 
extension of time^ to consider and advise on th<^ 
practical effects likely to result from its adoption, 
and to be enabled to guard against evils which 
might arise, where blessings alone had been con- 
templated and designed. This might be in a great 
measure effected through the experience which 
the ceded colonies may afford. Whatever is to be 
done, let it be done well, howsoever slowly^ so 
that alterations and changes, which can seldom be 
attempted without danger, may not become ne- 
cessary hereafter. 

Amongst the numerous difficulties which sur*- 
round the decision of this great question, and 
which cannot all be foreseen, far less provided 
against, one of the greatest will be found in the 
probable, destination and disposal of the negroes, 
when they shall have acquired education, and 
the means of attaining their freedom. In my 
humble opinion, the former owner ought to possess 
the power of retaining them, after their emancipa- 
tion, as hired labourers and cultivators, at moderate 
wages, and letting out his grounds to them at a 
moderate rent. If artisans or mechanics, he 
should have the option of employing them on 
similar terms for a specific period. This mode 
would be extremely eligible for the negroes, who 
would thus be permitted to remain with their fa- 
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miliest not y^t perhaps manumitted^ but who might 
(ms so.ia^ few years, by the certain and profitable 
j^mployment of the parents. 

I should be inclined to frame some general 
ground-work of proceeding now, satisfactory to the 
colonists, and beneficial to the negroes, previously 
to making the alteration in the slave code, pejD- 
mitting unconditional manumission. It mighty 
perhaps, in process pf time, be necessary to mo- 
dify, and to enlarge the scheme ; but, in the in- 
terim, the adoption of an organized plan would 
at once give confidence to the colonists, and a£Pord 
the most satisfactory proof to government of their 
willingness ultimately to receive and to enforce 
the enactments of the new system. This should 
be done promptly ; for, whilst any point is felt 
to be doubtful, whilst any measures remain 
to be adjusted between the mother country and 
the colonists, • the latter will be the sufferers — 
Uieir properties will become less valuable, and 
their comforts less secure — and the cry of the 
abolitionists will probably be more furious and 
tormenting than ever. 

Government has resolved on the melioration of 

slavery, in the first instance, with a view to its 

Jmal extinction hereafter, not only in accordance 

with the wishes of the anti-colonists, but with 

those: of the British nation, who are also enthuai- 
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asU in the cause, and whose voice will and must 
be* heard. Mr. Canning's words are, that Go- 
vernment wishes the state of slavery to expire and 
die away of itself, rather than that freedom should 
be given in the first place, except from the in- 
dustry of the negroes themselves, working it out in 
their own behalf. 

Education, civilization, and religious ihstruc- 
tion, will effect much — will effect all that is 
desirable. St Domingo furnishes, it b true, 
an instance of free labour, producing little ; yet, 
let it be remembered, that queen of islands is und" 
mUzedy her population is uneducated^ and stiU so- 
vage. — Freedom is a startling subject to West In- 
dians. Why is it so ? — Not, surely, because the 
colonists proclaim its inferiority to slavery, but 
only because they have been accustomed to live in 
a land of slavery — a country in which slavery is 
the law of the soil — a soil in which their proper- 
ties are vested. This ought not to be charged upon 
West Indians as a crime. Their modes of think- 
ing and acting (right or wrong) belong to the sys- 
tem. Man takes a part, and by no means an 
inconsiderable part of his character, from the situ- 
ation which he holds, and from the persons with 
whom he associates ; and he can no more escape 
the influence of these than he can alter his stature, 
or change his colour. 
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It is time for the respective parties to understand 
one another — especially, that the negroes should 
know, and understand exactly y what is meant to 
be done for them. No man acquainted with Colo- 
nial aflFairs will aflFect to consider the delay which 
has taken place, on the part of the Colonists, as 
arising from obstinacy, or unwillingness to melio- 
rate the condition of the slaves. Had melioration 
only been proposed, their course would have been 
easy, and would have been promptly and cheerfully 
followed. When melioration^ however, is proposed 
only as a means, and emancipation as the end and 
object, the question becomes one of far greater dif- 
ficulty, and requiring much more serious and much 
more mature consideration ; for — it lays the foun- 
dation of an • entire change of system in the West 
Indies — of a change which may involve the safety, 
and affect the interests and fortunes of the Colo- 
nists. Can it be wondered at, that men, thus situ- 
ated, should jpati^e, before they yield their assent — 
before they are enabled to see their way clearly — 
before they receive some security for the conse- 
quences to which such a change may lead ? — It is 
not, I repeat, that the Colonists prefer slavery, 
abstractedly, to the new system, but that they wish 
to be protected against evils which may arise to 
to them, as individuals, whose lives and fortunes 
are at stake. Allow them the requisite guarantee 
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— let their doubts aod apprehenBiona be 
— and I am satisfied, that the Cdonial Legislatiim 
no longer will hesitate in adopting the Orders in 
Council, as the basis of their new slave codes. I«- 
deedy a compliance with the recommendations of 
Government is now becoming imperative-— will 
admit of no longer delay, unless the Colonies chuse 
to subject themselves to the displeasure of the 
mother country. Such a situation it would be 
impossible to contemplate without feelings of the 
most lively regret — regret, accompanied by the 
most serious apprehemion. The power of Britain 
is gigantic ; and any difference, or misunderstand- 
ing, between her and the Colonies, though produc- 
ing mischief to the stronger party, may also in- 
volve the weaker in confusion — wide-spreading 
and irretrievable ruin. The very idea of the pro- 
tection of the mother country being withdrawn, 
may induce, as immediate resiUts, what the Colo- 
nists now regard only as possible contingencies. No 
foreign power can extricate the Colonies from the 
consequences of such a misunderstanding as may 
be apprehended. — Either they must remain pro- 
tected and cherished, as heretofore, by the mother 
country, or they subject themselves to certain evils, 
from which there is no escape, in the vain hope of 
avoiding others, which, after all, may never occur. 
It is therefore now the duti/y and should be the 



business of the colonial legislatures to shew their 
dispositiofir to comply with the recommendatioixs of 
the Order in Council and to adopt every point 
wherein it can be followed without manifest in* 
jury to their lives and properties. Where there 
may yet be doubts and difficulties, let them be re- 
spectfully stated^ and further delay solicited^ I#et 
their disposition to act in conformity with the trzV/ 
of the nation (for such it is now recognised and 
recorded)ybe made manifest; and I am satisfied, 
that His Majesty's ministers are not the men to 
refuse time for consideration, or to hurry the colo- 
nists into measures which may prove prejudicial to 
their interests^ and injurious to the welfare of all 
concerned. The supremacy of the mother coun-* 
try requires no such proceedings to uphold it, nor 
do ministers yet contemplate such a necessity, as a 
crisis of the nature alluded to would impose. They 
anticipate a more kindly spirit from the colonists, 
whose apprehensions, I trust, they will seek to 
itllay, and whose difficulties they will make allow-' 
ance for. Never may their enemies be counte* 
nanced in their calls for unmerited censure or 
severity. I am firmly of opinion, that the more the 
subject shall be investigated, the fears of the co- 
lonists, respecting manumission and emancipation, 
will the more recede, until they ultimately vanish. 
When we recollect what man has been formed by 
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education and knowledge, a lively hope may be 
indulged, that the uncivilized African slave maybe 
converted into the industrious free labourer. That 
hope indeed is heightened, when we reflect upon 
the progress which has been made, and the 
changes which have been visibly effected, even 
since the abolition. 

That the colonists may decide well and wisely^ 
is my earnest wish and prayer; and that the xiolo- 
nies may remain peaceable, and their population 
continue happy and prosperous^ is no less so. 
Though surrounded with difficulties, real or appa- 
rent, I trust they will have a happy issue out of 
them all. 



In addressing those who have strongly advocated 
the cause of humanity, and have viewed the sub- 
ject onlj/ with reference to humanity, may I be 
forgiven, if I seek to call their attention to some 
considerations, which deserve to be embodied in 
this momentous question — momentous no less to 
the master than to the slave, no less to the mother 
country than to the colonies ? — That the system 
of melioration wished to be introduced into the 
slave codes, is fraught with numerous benefits to 
the slaves, I am ready to acknowledge ; but, that 
the conversion of the slaves into free men, will add 
materially to their happiness, until they shall have 
been educated, instructed, and civilized, I am not 
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prepared to admit. Had the leaders of the anti- 
colonists, or even their accredited agents, visited 
the West Indies^ seeking for practical knowledge on 
the subject of practical slavery, I am convinced 
that they would have held different opinions, 
cherished less hostile feelings towards the colo- 
nists, and have found that they were legislating, or 
urging parliament to legislate, on a question in- 
volving the lives and fortunes of the men whom 
they calumniated — whom they did not know. — Al- 
though the anti-colonists have been content to take 
theory for practice, and to condemn the colonists, 
without seeirig them, it is satisfactory to know, that 
the persons who have been sent out by the British 
government to inquire and report — to see, and then 
appror>e or condemn — to govern, and direct the 
course of West Indian affairs — have not acted thus. 
It is indeed satisfactory to be able to add their tes- 
timony, which none can impeach — to bring for- 
ward their evidence, which none can gainsay and 
hope to beany longer believed — in opposition to 
that of men who have shewn themselves interested, 
and prejudiced, and ignorant. Free trade, and a 
new system, are not popular at home, any more 
than they are in the colonies ; nor have they been 
hitherto productive of good to this country. In 
this age of universal knowledge, however, every 
man affects to be master of any business excepting 
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hk own : the lawyer assumes the managemeat of 
foreign and colonial politics, the newspaper writer 
of agricultui*e, the lecturer lays down s]^tenn 
of tradci and the surgeon regulates the relations 
between master and servant ! ! Neverthelete, Bri* 
tain has flourished under old systems ! 

Listen to the opinions of men who have stood 
forward in defence of their fellow coKmists— ^of 
men who, like Mr. M'Queen, and Mr. Barclay) 
have shewn what practical slavery really is. Mr^ 
fiarham has distinctly shewn what aire the rights 
lind just expectations of the colonists — by whom 
slavery was first introduced into the West Indism 
islands:'— by whom it was upheld and encouraged 
ki its growth and progress. The British nation, and 
the British parliament, were its authors; and Mr. 
Batham has demonstrated, that neither the one nor 
the other can, now, interfere with the vested and 
confirmed rights of property in the colonists, with- 
out granting security or compensation. Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Eldon have both sanctioned this 
view of the subject. This, too, must be the opi- 
nion — the firm conviction — of every honest man, 
who has considered both sides of the question. — 
Let it not for a moment be imagined, that the co- 
lonists seek to uphold the system of slavery. No ; 
they wish only to have security for their property — 
compensation for it — and they will resign it /o-wior- 
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row. They are friendly to melioration ; and they 
are the friends, as well as the masters of the slaves, 
not alone from interested motives, but from the 
ties of mutual protection and dependence* — from 
those ties which long and reciprocal relations natu^ 
rally produce between master and servant. 

The state of the slave population in the colonies 
has been undei^oing constant melioration ; and it 
is now so far improved, as to be infinitely superior 
— excepting in education, and in religious know^ 
ledge — to that of the lower orders in this country. 
Information makes freedom dear to the English la- 
bourer ; but the slave knows not its proper yalue^ 
nor can he know it, until civilized and instructed. 

Mr. Stephen has given the laws of slavery, as it err 
isted fifty years ago; but Mr. Barclay has given a 
practical view of the law and system as they now exist 
— hearye him ! — ^He will also tell you, that theslaves 
are ahappy population, with the power and practice 
of accumulating property, and protected in their 
rights and privileges, as fully as are the people of 
this country. Should more evidence be required, 
take that of several of the governors of the colo* 
nies, in addition to what has been already stated, 
as furnished by the bishops and military officers 
who have^rs^ seen, and then reported^ 

Sir Charles Brisbane^ governor of St* Vincent's* 
in his dispatch of September 1, 1823, says — " I 

c c2 
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am happy to bear testimony to the kind and care- 
ful treatment of the slaves by every proprietor hege, 
and I am highly grati&ed in being able to state, 
that many of the improvements suggested by the 
government at home, have been already anticipated 
by the humanity and wisdom of those who have 
legislated for this colony, during my residence in 
it (fifteen years), more particularly thai part where 
tdigious instruction is mentioned ; and it will, I am 
8«ra^ afford His Majesty's government great satis- 
fiicUon» that this has been assiduoulsy attended to 
by every proprietor." 

The legal commissioner sent from this country 

reports (Parliamentary Papers, 1826), " I fed 

it incumbent on me to state, that the slave, in St. 
Vincent's (as I was satisfied from personal attend- 
ance in court on successive days) has criminal jus- 
tice administered to him, at the grand sessions, with 
a fairness and impartiality formerly unknown, and 
in the highest degree creditable to this island — 
indeed the law and the administration are both 
such as to confer honour on the legislature and the 
judge." 

Major General Nicolay, governor of Dominica, 
in his dispatch of the 28th of March, 1825, (Par- 
liamentary Papers), states " his conviction, that 
throughout the island (Dominica) the slaves in 
general are contented and happy, and that their 
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treatment is certainly very good." — Similar testiir 
monies from the other colonies will be found re^ 
corded in the Parliamentary Papers, but it is un-* 
necessary to refer to more of them here. 

When the slaves are told (as they have been 
told), that they are henceforth to be free men, so 
soOn as they can raise money to purchase their - 
freedom, and that it is intended to abolish slavery 
as soon as it may be possible and practicable, is 
it to be supposed, that the news will not unsettk 
their minds, and render a continuance of slavei^ 
under any system irksome to them ? Is it to 1^ 
imagined, that false views, and deceitful hopes» 
will not enter into their hitherto uncultivated minds, 
on a subject of such interest to them, and equally 
so to their masters? — It is this unsettling of the 
minds of the slaves which the colonists fear, and 
which recent events justify them in fearing, no less 
than their practical knowledge, and deep interest 
in the question. God forbid, that any conse* 
quences, excepting such as are favourable to hu- 
manity, should arise from the agitation of this 
question, or from the adoption of the new system ; 
but that it will be attended with considerable 
difficulty, and some danger, is self*evident to all 
who are conversant with West Indian affairs. Nor 
is it the least of attendant difficulties, in settling 
this great change of system, that the constant agi" 
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tation and watTn discussion of the subject ia fiiis 
country, lead to the same in the colonies; thuft 
keeping the minds of both colonists and slaves in 
a state of continual irritation. Nothing can be 
more adverse to all security of property, to the 
prospect of tranquillity, and to every plan of im* 
provement and civilization. To precipitate the 
measures of the colonists, under the peculiar cir* 
cumstances in which they stand — circumstances 
alike new and momentous to them, and not to them 
only^ but to the nation — would endanger the loss 
of the colonies, the right arm of Britain. Such a 
loss — at a period, too, when other great powers are 
eagerly pursuing the acquisition of colonies andT 
commerce — Britain cannot afford to hazard. Of 
all sceptres, the trident is the proudest ; and when 
Britain resigns or parts with that imperial en- 
sign of command and superiority, her sun of glory 
will be sinking in the wave — will set, to rise no 
more ! 

To those who have advocated the measures of 
melioration and emancipation so strenuously, and 
so unceasingly, I would now say — pursue not the 
stricken deer into his lair, or he may turn, and all 
the labour be lost : drive him not into the stream, 
or you may lose him — lose him for ever.* 

* The Editor of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, in 
reviewing the ** Naval Sketch Book," begs to ask Mr, 
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^ Every sudden and violent, change must be produo^ 
five of mjury ; and no change of system in thd 
West Indies can now be acted on, without guaran- 
teeing the security of the master, as well as pro- 
viding for the improvement of the slave. Let se^ 
curity and melioration be alike provided for, and 
the good work will advance and flourish ; the colo- 
nists will go hand in hand with the government and 



Wilberforce a question : : " Good Mr. W. — , suppose 

your father had been a West India planter, and a good 
man. — Suppose you were yourself a West India planter, 
and although not quite so pious as you now are — still 80 
men go, pretty pious, and an honest man. Suppose far- 
ther, that partly from humanity, partly from self-interest, 
that you had done aU you could to ameliorate the condi* 
tion of your slaves — not being able to sell them, nor rich 
enough to emancipate them — what would you think of 
any person of the name of Wilberforce, Buxton, or M a-^ 
caulay, who should fall ford of you, with every mouth- 
missile he could fling, and load you with charges of rob- 
bery, cruelty, and murder ? — and what, if you shewed him 
some hundreds of those you were every day robbing and 
murdering, all alive and happy, and challenged him to 
dance, sing a song, or sleep at a sermon, with any of those 
slaves, and that still he should roar out robbery and mur- 
der, and swear, that he knew the whole black population 
^o be daily and hourly kicked, beaten, lashed, ravished, 
and put to death in lingering torments — what would you 
think of the said Mr. Wilberforce V* 
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with the nation ; and the colonies will continue to 
be valuable to the mother country^ and to repose 
happily under a parent's wing. Let not injury or 
harshness reverse the picture, and a want of for- 
bearance lead to certain evil, in seeking uncertain 
good. 
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It was well observed by Mr. Secretary Canning, 
that, in the ebullitions of temper displayed by the 
colonists, he saw much to condemn, much to ex- 
cuse, and nothing to punish ; thus making allow- 
ances for the warmth of feeling manifested by 
parties, so deeply interested in a question, affecting 
all that was valuable, or dear to them. The time 
elapsed since the Resolutions of parliament were 
passed, has allowed that warmth to evaporate ; and 
although the opinions of the West Indians may 
not be changed, nor their apprehensions removed, 
the best evidence has been afforded, in the cor- 
dial reception of the Bishops, and in the anxious 
wishes manifested by the colonists, to assist their 
labours in promoting education and religious in- 
struction amongst the slaves, of the strong desire 
of the West Indian legislatures to forward the 
work of melioration, in every particular wherein 
they think they can do so, without risk of com- 
promising their lives and properties. Respecting 
manumission and emancipation, indeed, they are 
not yet agreed, either as to the practicability, or 
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the security of such measures ; but on all other 
points, I apprehend^ little difficulty or delay will 
be experienced, more especially if they are not 
goaded on by unjust aspei^ions and violent de- 
clamations, which cannot be productive of good to 
any party ; * but which must retard^ more and 

* It is impossible to pass by unnoticed, tbe reports 
wfaicb bare appeared in tbe newspapers, of tbe Resolutions 
ibat were passed at a meeting of tbe Surrey Anti-Slftyery 
Society, beld at tbe Spread Eagle, Epsom, on the 18tb of 
October, 1827; H. Drummond, Esq., (in tbe absence of 
C. N. Pallmer, Esq. one of tbe county members) in tlie 
chair. Seldom has more violence, not to say ferocity, of 
expression, been apparent in Resolutions of this character/ 

*' That this meeting never supposed that men wllo con* 
tend for the right of reducing the helpless and unprotected 
to a state of slavery, and of hanging them ^r not sub- 
mitting quietly to the injustice, would willingly consent to 
adopt any measures for improving the condition of their 
victims. That the reluctance of the Demerara planters 
and of the other colonists in the present instance, is only 
another proof, if any were wanting, of the gross delusion' 
practised on the British public by those who maintain that 
the business of legislating for the protection of the negroes 
should be left in the hands of the planters and their agents 
in the colonial assemblies, whose gains are in proportion 
to their usurpations; and of whom some, when it was 
proposed by his Majesty's government that Sunday 
should be wholly given up to the enslaved negroes as a 
day of rest and relaxation, actually preferred a claim for 
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more, the cordial adoption of the Order in Coun- 
cil, on which it is desired to raise the superstruc- 
ture of melioration and freedom. 



compensation ; while others refused to make any altera- 
tions — a refusal, which, in all its circumstances, hut too 
closely resemhles that which in ancient times hrought 
down the great judgments of the Lord upon Pharaoh, 
when, in the hardiness of his heart, he said to the task<- 
masters of the people, * the tale of hricks which they did 
make heretofore, ye shall lay upon them: ye shall not 
diminish aught thereof, for they he idle ; therefore they 
cry, let us go and sacrifice to our God.' 

*^ That this meeting altogether douht the propriety of 
allowing the wolf to make laws for the protection of the 
lamhf and cannot exclude from their recollection, that the 
colonists, far from respecting the rights of strangers to 
them in blood, have even consigned to the same state of un» 
lawful bondage their own mulatto children, born of kid- 
napped English and foreign women, evincing thereby a 
wunt of sympathy and natural feeling unknown to the un- 
taught savage, and only to he found in the very men in 
whose equity and moderation, as practical legislators, the 
people of England are urged to place confidence." 

So much for the mild, and meek, and truly Christian 
spirit of conciliation displayed hy some of the aholition<- 
ists! — After the unimpeachable evidence which has been 
adduced by our governors, commissioners, &c. from the 
different West Indian Islands, of the humane and benevo- 
lent conduct of the colonists towards their slaves, all that 
the just, the impartial, the liberal-minded, can wish, is th^t 

D D 
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The British government are perfectly aware of 
the difBculty which exists in reconciling the minds 
of the colonists to a change that must eventually 
and designedly lead to the emancipation of the 
slaves, and which cannot fail of rendering their 
properties far lessproductive^ far less valuable, and 
far less secure. There is assuredly not only a great 
diffkultj/, but a great delicacy, in requiring the 
colonists to adopt this part of the new system, 
without affording them a guarantee that their pro- 
perties shall not suffer, or that, if they should suffer, 
compensation should be awarded for the injury. 

Although persons at a distance from the scene 
of action, unacquainted with the colonies, and 
with the difficulties with which the colonists are 
surrounded, may complain of delay, the British 
government have means so ample of knowing 
the situation of all parties, that in them at least, 
it will excite neither wonder nor surprise, that the 
colonial legislatures have not yet done all that 
has been required of them. Government, we 
know, has provided that the owner of every eman- 
cipated slave shall receive his just and fall value ; 
but it has not provided, that if a proprietor's estate 

the seDtiments expressed in the ahove Resolutions should 
he compared with the important facts recorded in the peti- 
tion from the Jamaics^ House of Assemhly, quoted at page 
236, et seq. 
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shall become less productive, by a part of his 
slaves, having been thus emancipated, he shall be 
re-imbursed; nor has any security been given 
against the depreciation which the new state of 
things may entail on his' property, and in the in- 
heritance of his posterity. Neither has any pro- 
vision been made against the disturbances and 
losses which may arise in consequence of the pro- 
posed change in the situation of the slaves, and of 
the excitation it must produce in their minds — 
which it has already produced — and which the 
colonists may be now regarding as suppressed, — 
suppressed, but not extinguished. 

These are not altogether imaginary grounds for 
delay, on the part of the colonists : their validity 
has been recognized by Mr. Canning and by Mr. 
Wilmot Horton, men far too conversant with hu- 
man nature, and with the rights of men and of na- 
tions, to withhold allowance for the objections of 
the colonists against adopting experimental measures 
without securiti/y or incurring risks without some 
guarantee, 

I am by no means prepared to say, that the 
colonists have any right to expect that go- 
vernment will recede from its enactments on ma- 
numission and emancipation ; nor am I of opinion 
that the colonists would wish for any such con- 
cession ; their object being not to perpetuate slavery^ 
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but to obtain security, in the change from a system 
of slavery to a system of freedom. 

Conciliation and forbearance may effect much^ 
whilst intemperance and condemnation will as- 
suredly irritate and inflame *— retard still farther 
the progress of melioration, and prevent that good 
understanding and harmony which it is so desire- 
able should prevail on this momentous question. 
From the wisdom and calm dignity of the British 
cabinet, I am sure the colonists have every thing 
to expect ; as far at least as regards mckierate and 
forbearing measures, a recognizance of the rights 
and interests of the colonists, and a sincere desire 
to provide for the welfare and security of all classes 
of the inhabitants. Their example will, I trust, 
be followed by the anti-colonists ; and that, where 
all are not^et agreed, time and opportunities may 
be allowed, for agreeing on conviction, legislating 
in wisdom, and acting in unison. The reverse of 
this picture is fraught with the most gloomy colours. 
If we allow the storm to overtake us, and the 
horrors of the tempest to pour upon our devoted 
heads, before we shall have consented to seek a 
place of refuge, the wreck of the colonies will 
teach us, when too late, the value of what we have 
cast away, and what can never be regained. If 
the relative duties of parents and children are 
once broken — the ties of protection, of duty, and 
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of affection, are bui^t asunder — who shall restore 
them ? If, then, the value of the West Indian 
colonies be acknowledged — if the consumption of 
several millions' worth of British manufactures an- 
nually, the employment of nearly 1000 sail of 
West Indiamen to convey them out, and bring 
back the produce of the colonies — if the same 
amount of duties paid into the exchequer, 
and the value of the produce, * be regarded 
as objects worthy of consideration, and estimated 
as they hitherto have been — the colonists will 
not be deserted by the British government, nor 
their interests be hazarded by precipitate or harsh 
and hasty measures .f 

* These, in 1825, amounted to 8,655,638L 
t Ministers ought to recollect, that at present they 
govern Great Britain and the Indies ; that, d# years ago, a 
British minister governed Great Britain, America, and 
the Indies. Would he again risk the loss of America for 
a tax on tea 1 Nor— It was the principle of intermeddling 
which called America, as a new state, into existence, and 
which lost St. Domingo to France by insurrection. That 
colony, in 1789, exported to France 7,711,052/. sterling; in 
1822, ii exported 1,703,729/. with a free population t ! Mark 
the difference. 

Major Rainsford, in his Historical Account of the Black 
Empire of Uaytiy jrc. published in 1805, thus speaks of 
St. DomingOy as it existed previously to the Revolution : — 

dd2 
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Whilst it is most desirable that this great question 
shoijild be settled^ as soon as possible^ and its inces- 
sant agitation and discussion be rendered no longer 



'' Flushed with opulence and dissipation, the majority 
of planters at St. Domingo had arrived at a state of 
sentiment the most vitiated, and manners equally de- 
praved : while, injured from example so contagious, the 
slaves had become more dissolute than those of any British 
island. If the master was proud, voluptuous, and crafty, 
the slave was equally vicious : the punishment of one was 
but the consequence of his own excesses ; but that of the 
other was often cruel and unnatural. The proprietor could 
bear no rival in his parish ; would not bend even to the 
ordinances of justice. The Creole slaves looked upon the 
newly imported Africans with scorn, and sustained, in 
their turn, that of the mulattoes, whose complexion was 
browner; while all were kept at a distance from the inter- 
course of th#whites. Nor did the boundaries of sex, it is 
painful to observe, keep their wonted distinction, from the 
stern impulses that affect men. The European ladies too 
often participated in the austerity and arrogance of their 
male kindred; while the jet-black beauty, among slaves, 
though scarcely a native of the island, refused all conn 
merce with those who could not boast the same distinction 
with herself. 

'^ Such was the situation of the inhabitants of St, Do« 
mingo in the beginning of the year 1789, prompt to any 
movement that should create an effervescence among 
them, or afford the one party an opportunity of opposing 
the other ; yet, while private feuds were eager for an op- 
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necessary, it is equally desirable to refrain from all 
irritating measures, and for all parties to unite in 
seeking conciliation^ where alone it can be found, in 



portunity to burst into public clamour, the situation of the 
country was such as hath been described, like the verdant 
bosom of a volcano, unconscious of the flame about to 
burst ; the people were cheerful, the markets so plentifully 
stocked, the lands loaded with production, and the colony, 
if * overwhelmed with debt, it may be admitted to be said, 
flourishing every where/' 

Let us now revert, for a moment, to the more recent 
state of St. Domingo. Mr. Barclay, in his Practical View 
of the Present State of Slavery in the West Indies (p. 373), 
in noticing the ** Report of the Trade for Port-au-Prince, 
in 1824," says : — 

'^ It will be strange, indeed, if the most sceptical are not 
convinced of the flourishing state of St. Doiaingo, when 
they learn from this second ^ official repori^' which has 
come forth, that the produce shipped from its ^ chief port 
and great mart of trade, in 1824, amounted to no less than 
9,561 tons, [of coffee, cotton, and log-wood,] while that of 
the Havannah during the same period amounted to 170,989 ' 
tons, and that of Kingston, in th6 comparatively little 
island of Jamaica, to upwards of 80,000 ! Why the exports 
from the other ports of St. Domingo are not given, may 
easily be conjectured. But the sugar ! what has become 
of it ? Have the clouds ceased to drop down fatness, or 
the earth to give its increase ? Cannot one single ounce 
of sugar be procured from 935,395, or nearly a million, of 
free labourers ? What says our free-labour company to 
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• 

the desire to do good to all, and injury to none. This 
IB the course which has been hitherto pursued by 
govemmeaty and I am persuaded that it is the 
course which will continue to be followed. It tis, 
no doubt, the province of the parent, to disj^y 
firmness of purpose, with conciliatory and forbear* 
ing conduct: such a mode of proceeding can 
never be more necessary than in dealing with 
suffering children, who may be deemed froward, but 
whose situation must claim forgiveness, and not 
demand punishment. Surely allowance is called 
for, when it is considered that the colonists at Ja- 
maica have such neighbours as are to be found at 
their elbow in St. Domingo ;* and when called on 



this? Hare they sent out an agent to see what our 
brethren are doing ? Can they not prevail upon them to 
replant some of those fertile fields, wliich, previous to 
emancipation, with only half the present population to 
cultivate them, sent annually to Europe 230 millions of 
pounds of sugar ?" 

* Where are the sailors of France now ? Where her 
commercial and naval marine ? Who called Hayti into 
existence, to the loss of France ? Les A mis des Noirs, Who 
are playing the same game (I trust they will lose it) 
with the British colonies ? It is Les Amis des Noirs ! The 
excess of imports from the colonies within the last 100 
years, has amounted to nearly 200 millions sterling,. whicti 
has become British capital, and promoted agriculture and 
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to legislate, contrary to their conviction, the call 
ought hot to be made either with unnecessary pre- 
cipitancy, or in the language of displeasure. 

It will be well to bear in mind, that Mr. Can- 
ning's speech was delivered more than two years 
ago, and that the irritation he alluded to, as dis- 
played by the people of Jamaica, had been pro- 
duced, by their having measures of melioration 
proposed to them, immediately after the appear- 
ances of insubordination — immediately, indeed, 
after an insurrection of the slaves had been the 
unhappy consequence of rmrdy discussing the 
question of emancipation. Surely the same allow- 
ance should be — will be — made for the colony 
of Jamaica, as for that of Demerara, which, but 
for insurrection, Mr. Canning stated would have 
been the Jirst colony selected for experiment. Now, 
however, the Orders in Council have been carried 
into effect in Demerara, also ; so that the expe- 
riment is in full operation, in all the three ceded 
islands ; and I think there can belittle doubt that 
the old colonies will gradually follow the example 
set, as circumstances may prove the safety and 



manufacture; yet all this, and much more, are to be 
hazarded now. So has parliament resolved! — Second 
thoughts are sometimes best : emancipation may be bought 
at too dear a rate ! ! 
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practicability of the change of system. That the 
colonial legislatures should be as quick, in yielding 
their assent to all the proposed measures of me- 
lioration, as the people of England^ who are in- 
terested only on the side of humanity, require, is 
not, I apprehend, to be expected; and for this 
reason, that the colonists are far too nearly connected 
with this experiment — an experiment made with 
their property — to regard it lightly. 

Should the anti-colonists venture to assert, that 
the recent insurrections in Jamaica and Demerara 
were not consequent on a mere agitation of the 
proposal for emancipating the slaves, my proof of 
the contrary is at hand : I refer them to the dis- 
patches of the governors of those colonies, and to 
the king's proclamation to the slaves. — Again, 
then, I say, tim^ for experience and consideration 
is requisite. 

The colonists are moving over hidden volcanoes^ 
too ready to burst forth at the bidding of evil 
men, or through the enthusiastic discussions of 
good men, who, to attain a great benefit, ought 
not to resort to precipitate measures, but to ad- 
vance slowly and cautiously on the road to eman- 
cipation. More especially should this be con- 
sidered as the only wise and just mode of action, 
when not only the properties of their fellow-sub- 
jects, honestly acquired, are at stake — not only 
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their properties, but their lives — and not only 
their lives, but the lives of the men whose cause they 
advocate — who have also every thing to lose, and 
nothing to gain, by desperate measures. Look 
at the present state of St. Domingo — it well de- 
serves our attention. 

The hundreds of petitions, manufactured from a 
patent emancipation steam-engine, and laid on the 
tables of both houses of parliament, during the 
last session, proved beyond doubt or controversy 
how completely the public mind had been yielded 
to the leaders of the party, on this great question. 
Those petitions, almost with one voice, prayed for 
the abolition of slavery, and for compensation to 
the colonists, by taxing the nation to redeem the 
slaves. How were these petitions got up, and 
what was their rea/ object? They were carried 
from house to house for signature — advertized at 
the church doors, and on market days — and the 
people were told that " no money would be required,*^ 
Yet their prayer was to tax the nation, to the amount 
of one hundred and twenty millions sterling*, for com- 
pensation to the colonists ! Thousands signed 
these petitions, without reading, or being able to 
read them; and, when all was done, and the 
debate came, it was found, that there was no more 
word of taxing ; but much was said to urge go- 
vernment to enforce their recommendations of the 
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new system, by pursuing a line of policy towards 
the colonies, which, even had its success been certain, 
neither the time nor the circumstances of the case 
would warrant. — I am much deceived, indeed, if 
the British government do not concur with me in 
thinking, that conciliation and forbearance are far 
more wise, and far more likely to effect the de- 
sired object, than the harsh and precipitate mea- 
sures which are recommended and urged by the 
abolitionists. The Lord Chancellor, Mr. Canning, 
Earl Bathurst, and Mr. Wilmot Horton, have all 
deprecated such proceedings ; and surely the abo- 
litionists themselves ought to feel, that they are 
not advancing, but retarding, melioration, by the 
furious violence of their conduct. 

Some of the colonial legislatures — that of Tobago, 
in particular — have refused to concur in the propo- 
sition for ^' deferring punishment until the follow- 
ing day ;" grounding their refusal on the great 
existing disproportion between the whites and 
blacks, and on their utter hopelessness of pre- 
serving tlieir authority and dominion over the 
slave population, except by preserving, inviolate, 
that long established and acknowledged supe- 
riority of the white over the black ; deeming the 
time, also, peculiarly unfit for altering long es- 
tablished laws — a time when even the faintest 
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Spark appeared sufficient to kindle ancE inflame 
the whole West Indian horizon^ 

These fears may be thought — may be called 
-^'msionary, by those who are far removed from, 
and unconnected with, the colonies ; but, ij the 
West Indians, the abolitionists are, in their turn, 
regarded as visionary enthusiastSy in pressing changes 
which time only can render safe. 

Let it be recollected by every friend of abohtion, 
that in legislating for even the melioration of the 
slaves, the act must be performed with hazard to 
the lives and properties of the whites. Nor to the 
whites alone, is danger threatened. The recent 
events in Jamaica and Demerara, when even a 
breath was sufficient to fan the smouldering em- 
bers into a blaze of rebellion, too sadly indicate the 
destruction of life to blacks, as welt as to whites* 
which might too probably follow an undue agita- 
tion of this equally delicate and important subject. 

In a commercial light only, the loss of the whole 
^of the colonies, whatever the abolitionists may 
urge to the contrary, would be felt from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Should Englishmen be 
driven from the West Indian islands, these islands 
would remain imcultivated and unproductive, re- 
quiring little of our manufactures or shipping, -r- 
Every man who has local experience, will agree 
with me in this opinion ; and it may be worth while 

E E 
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far the British goyemment to recollect what St 
Domingo once was, how fertile and productive^ how 
rich and valuable a colony to France, and to think 
what it now is! It produces little, and it has 
made but slow and feeble advances in civilization 
or education, after twenty-five years of disunion 
from France, and of freedom to the negroes. Evi- 
dently, freedom has not improved their condition/^ 
The trade to St. Domingo formed the basis of the 
French marine, now lost, and never likely to be re- 
stored. In the madness of revolutionary fever, 
this jewel was thrown away. Need I repeat, that 
it was lost by converting slaves intofreemen, before^ 
they possessed any qualities to constitute them 
good citizens — save physical power alone—- a 
good servant, but a bad master ! 

Recollections such as these must have great 
weight, and powerful influence on the feelings, and 
on the proceedings of the colonial legislature, in 
their measures of melioration, with a view to ulti- 
mate emancipation. They are only now recovering 

* For a view of Sierra Leone, another seat of free la- 
bour, and of the state of the free negroes, their industry, 
and improvement there, see Blackwood's Magazine, for 
December, 1826. — " Still this country lives in and in- 
dulges in the delusion — still she clings to the phantom, 
and attempts to hug it to her breast." — Vide also the John 
B\dl newspaper, almost weekly. 
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from the latte. alarms^ and fromihe fear of dangers 
just averted; . ^ To expect that they should immedi^ 
ately divest themselves of apprehensions for the fu- 
tuce^ parties so deeply interested as they are, is to, ex- 
pect more than human nature can perfonjci^ and much 
kiore than the abolitionists have any right to ask. 

To the parental voice of the British parliament 
and the British government, the colonial legida^ 
tures will, I trust, hearken, and proceed to the 
adoption of every proposed measure, in which dag- 
ger may not threaten to attend the alteration of the 
law, or a want of security impede their progress* 
Thus may the annual discussion of this question 
soon cease to be necessary. The wisdom of go* 
vernment will be displayed, no less in forbearing to 
press with premature urgency the points on which 
a difference of opinion still exists, than in seeking 
to lessen the fears and increase the security of the 
colonists ; who, if left quietly to themselves, to the 
influence of time, and to the example of the ceded 
odbnies, will never suffer a year to pass away with-^ 
out the adoption of new measures of melioration. 

The progress made in the education and instruc- 
tion of the slaves will be a sight equally pleasing 
as interesting for the colonists to contemplate* 
Formerly, the ignorance of the newly imported 
slaves, with reference to the language and man* 
ners of the colonists, was a great and insurmouii^ 
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_ x. 



able obfitacle in the atteiopt to teach them ; but> 
mnce the aboUtion^ this difficulty exists ao. longer. 
The Creole slaves all understand and speak Bng- 
hah, or French^ tolerably well ; sufficiently, at least, 
to comprehend their instructors. In a. few years' 
time, should no sinister event occur, this, as I have 
already intimated, cannot fail of inducing the most 
(udutary results. However, in setting about tbe 
eivilizataon, and the conversion to Christianity of 
800,000 slaves, we must, to be successful, act cau-- 
tiously and discreetly. It is not an act of parlia- 
ment that will either meliorate or emancipate ; rea- 
oaa and experience must both lead us and guide 
us in the good work. 

The colonists have cleared themselves of impu- 
tations industriously heaped upon their heads, of 
cruelty towards their slaves. The state of society, 
in the West Indies, is, it is true, a mixed and pecu- 
liar state ; and to be understood, it requires to be 
seen. No ufttravelled Englishman can fully com- 
prehend its nature and practice. He knows it 
only by name. He is told that the slave is the 
absolute property of the master; but he knows 
not that the master is almost equally the slave of 
his slave. Of the relations between master and 
servant, the sense of mutual dependence, and of 
natural kindness and afTection, which actually pre- 
vail, he knows nothing.— -It is, however, a certain 
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fact, that the slaves labour less, eat and drink 

r 

more, have much more ready money, dress better on 
holidays, and are treated with more kindness and 
attention when sick, than nine-tenths of the la- 
bourers of England. Some of that sympathy 
which had been so largely yielded to the slaves 
of the West Indies, if transferred, or extended to 
the wants and miseries of free-^rn Britons, would 
do certain good; and, God knows, the present 
times imperiously demand it. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Whether the abolitionists have unduly huN 
lied on minister^y and whether they eeek unduly to: 
hurry on the colonists^ are questions which will be 
answered in the negative by one party^ and in the 
affirmative by the other. On the consideration of 
these questions^ I am averse to enter; yet^ up6n 
that consideration — upon the jtist answers te 
these questions — much depends ; no less indeed, 
than the happy arrangement of existing differences 
of opinion, and the removal of such obstacles as 
still impede and retard the progress of melioration, 
already entered on in the ceded colonies. In those 
colonies, the Orders in Council are in force, and 
they are still delayed in the old ones — in which, 
however, mani/ of the improvements are also going 
forward — only from the fear of premature change. 
Unhappily, the abolitionists have constituted them- 
selves parties. They have advocated the cause of 
the slaves, possibly with the best intentions, but 
certainly, not with ihdX practical knowledge of their 
present condition, and of West Indian affair^. 
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which alone can qualify them for saying what is 
likely to prove safe, just, tad advantageous to all 
the other parties. The colonists possess the deep- 
est stake in the result ; and they have the greatest 
practical knowledge of the subject, the^most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the negro character and 
condition. All that can be said against them is, 
that they have interests to look to, and prejudices 
perhaps to overcome. Let their interests, however, 
be taken care of, and their prejudices will disap- 
pear. On the contrary, if you trample on the for^- 
mer, you will increase the latter. 

The persons constituting his maj esty 's government 
derive their information from excellent sources; 
viz. the governors of the colonies, and the comman- 
ders of our naval and military forces serving in the 
West Indies — unconnected with any party, and 
disinterested, excepting as regards their living 
amidst West Indian communities ; but the aboli- 
tionists have no such superior sources of informa- 
tion: the missionaries sent out by them have their 
opinions, and their prejudices too, and they dare not 
change them. This has been proved by the recall of 
the Wesleyan missionaries from Jamaica^ in conse^ 
quence of their having published a report more fa- 
vourable and friendly to the colonists than was* 
agreeable to the party at home.* — The abolition- 

* Much difference of opinion exists in the colonies^ as 
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istfl condemn slavery, as a system ; and so do all 
men, in the abstract; but how is an evil of such 
magnitude, and of such long standing, to be sucv 
cessfully dealt ¥rith ? Mr. Canning saw that the 
extreme difficulty was, in the view of the abolitionists, 
a matter of comparatively easy adjustment — ^' Let 
it be done away at once, and altogether!" — To 
this, however, they could not gain Mr. Canning's 
consent. Indeed, to think of such a measure, with 
the example of St. Domingo before us, would be 
nothing short of madness. Then, perhaps, the 
aboUtionists still say, and still think, that the ne-!- 
groes of that colony, no longer slaves^* are happy, 
and prosperous, improving in civilization, and edu- 
cation. The reverse, however, has been found to 
be the case : the captains of the King's ships, and 



well as in this country, respecting the policy of employing 
sectarians in converting, and instructing the negroes in re- 
ligious knowledge. I believe they have done good in con- 
verting many heathens ; but I do fear that individuals of 
their number have sought to instil principles into the minds 
of the slave population, at variance no less with the peace 
of the colonies than ruinous to the interests of all, and to 
hopes of future benefit to the slaves. 

* Boyer, the emperor, not long since issued a proclama- 
tion, which was published in the West India papers, wherein 
he establishes compulsory labour by military force ! This 
is the laud oi freedom J 
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the masters of mercantile vessels, agree in declar- 
ing their conviction, that every thing has been lost, 
and nothing gained, by the change of government 
there. 

The aboUtionists protest agtdnst slavery in gene- 
ral. Certainly it will be gratifying to sec it termi*- 
nated at some future day ; but that day cannot be 
to-morrow, or next day. Years must yet pass over 
before it can be accomplished. It must be the 
work c^ time, and of sound judgment and discre- 
tion in the progressive steps which must mark its 
progress. The attempts made, and continued to be 
made, to hasten its advance by ill-digested plans, 
or enthusiastic declamations against the colonists, 
must hurt the cause, prevent its progress, and even 
render its ultimate attainment of far less value. 
Melioration, education, and religious knowledge, 
must constitute the basis on which emancipar 
tion is to be raised; or, what is intended as a 
blessing will prove a curse to the negroes : they 
will revert to their primitive barbarism, and the 
colonies will be lost. 

The colonists have been held up to public scorn 
and indignation, and most unjustly charged with 
first depriving the negroes of their freedom, and 
then refusing to restore it Nothing can be l^ss 
true. British merchants were the men — then 
living ux England, and never perhaps across the 
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Atlantio^ who fitted -out thijM^ and sent -goods ift 
thoie fthipsy to be bartered for men**— for negroeBl 
These negroes, when traB8tM>rted across the seas^ 
and landed in the coloniea, were purchased by thii 
planters, it is true, and becatne their pnoperty ; and 
this trade, and this property, y/f eve encouraged, pro^ 
fnotedf and sanctioned by the British paxliamenU 
It was not, therefore, tht colonics who carried thos6 
n^roes from their homes : it was the merchants rf 
London and Liverpool, by their agents^ who did this ; 
and it is foreign to justice and fair dealing to seek 
to deprive the colonists of this property, or, without 
fair compensation and security, to pass laws which 
may lessen its value. 

It is beyond all doubt, too, that the negroes, thus 
brought to the colonies, soon considered their change 
of country a favourable change for them. They 
were required to work, it is true ; but they were 
provided with food and clothes^ taken care of in 
sickness, and were no longer at the mercy of their 
kings or great men, to be dragged away to battle, 
qr to have their heads cut off, in the cruel caprice 
of a moment. That such was actually the case in 
Africa, Captain Clapperton's late publication — to 
look no further back — will sufficiently attest; and 
every person who has questioned the negroes in 
the West Indies is fully aware of the fact, and of 
their utter aversion to return to Africa. Their situ- 
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ation in the colonies is^ unddnbtedly oiie of compa- 
rative happiness and' comfort. That it admits of 
melioration and improvement no one will denjr. 
There is no society so constituted, no people so 
happy, amongst whom an increase of happiness 
may not be desireable — few cases in which it may 
not be practicable. 

Much stress has been laid on the abject condi- 
tion and miserable situation of the slave. This 
tells well in theory, but the practice is in direct 
opposition to that theory. On the other hand^ 
very little, if any, allowance has been made for the 
circumstances and feelings of the planter and the 
colonist, whom the abolitionists are touching to the 
quick, and subjecting to the same, if not greater 
apprehensions, than a stockjobber would endure at 
the idea that stocks would fall 40/. or 50Z. per cent., 
and that he should consequently lose a great part 
of his property. The difference would be in fa- 
vour of the stock broker ; for his life would be safe 
and in no danger ; whereas, that of the colonist is 
placed in jeopardy, whenever the agitation of the 
question, or the discussion of the subject, is brought 
forward. 

Government has endeavoured to steer a middle 
course — to provide for improvement in the con- 
dition of the slaves, and not altogether to lose 
sight of the vested interests of the colonists. To 
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achieve the former requires firmness^ unaccom- 
panied by rapidity or harshnesa ; and to secure the 
latter is evidently an obligation on the part of all 
who pursue the good work of melioration and eman« 
cipation. Anxious as all concerned must be for the 
final close ofthis great question, it is impossible not 
to regret the unfavourable reception which the pro- 
posed bills of melioration have experienced from some 
of the colonial legislatures. It would have afforded 
infinite gratification to learn, that many of these 
bills had been passed by the Council and Assembly 
of Jamaica ; and that, if any of them had appeared 
not sufficiently favourable to the interests of the 
colonists, their consideration had been adjourned 
until the arrival of more satisfactory information. 
Whilst, however, these pages were preparing for 
publication, the refusal of the Council and Assem- 
bly of Grenada, and of St. Vincent's, to pass the 
bills, was received ; the refusal being grounded 
on the plea, that they were *' unnecessary and un- 
constitutional." It does not appear that any of 
the bills had been passed. From Jamaica, too, 
the news is so unfavourable as to leave scarcely 
a hope of the bills being passed in that island ; 
and there appears to be a firm determination on 
the part of the colonial legislatures to resist their 
introduction, without safeguards, and without mo- 
difications ! 
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Ai present it is impossible to do more than regret 
the existence of such a state of things — to regret 
that these new bills should have been pressed on 
tl^e colonies^ until conciliation had been effected — 
to regret that they had been thrown out and re* 
rejected, by large majorities* Does not this 
protngt and unhesitating rejection unequivocally 
demonstrate^ that^ in the colonies of Grenada and 
St. Vincent's, melioration had been already car- 
ried to its utmost point consistent with the opinions 
and practical experience of the members of the 
legislature ? — Until the arrival of this intelligence, 
my hopes were strong that the new system might 
haye been rendered palatable to the colonists, 
^nd that Government might have attained many 
important advantages, in forwarding the work of 
melioration ; whilst the colonists, having received 
the promise of securities, and been allowed ample 
time for deliberation and consideration, would 
have entered into the spirit of the new code, and 
have left the parent legislature nothing farther to 
perform, or even to wish. These hopes are damped, 
hut not destroyed. The situation of the mother 
country and of the colonies admits of no other 
safe course, than to settle and make up their 
differences in the best manner that they can, and 
the sooner the better. 

The colonial legislatures of Grenada and St 
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Vincent's have hitherto been amongst the fir^ to 
meliorate and improve the condition of the slaves ; 
and I am satisfied that their refuml must have 
proceeded entirely and exclusively from a convic- 
tion of the great risk to which their properties and 
persons would be exposed by passing the new 
bills. This belief is strengthened by the know- 
ledge that Grenada was the first colony to ent^ 
into the views of government regarding meliora- 
tion, and even to precede its wishes on that subject. 
Though I could wish thU the result had been more 
agreeable to the Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, and the wishes of government, I have every 
allowance to make for colonial legislatures, placed 
in their difficult and embarassing situations ; where, 
on one hand, they were called upon to pass laws, 
directly contrary to their conviction, &c. ; on the 
other, to render themselves obnoxious to the dis- 
pleasure of the mother country. It is to be pre- 
sumed that men so situated have embraced what 
they considered would be the smaller evil : placed 
between Scylla and Charybdis, to escape the one 
they were compelled to rush upon the other. 

The determinations of Jamaica and the other 
old colonies may now be soon expected. Should 
that be conformable to the wishes of the goverr- 
ment and the country, and favourable to the whole, 
or the greater part of the new system, there is 
little doubt that Grenada and St. Vincent's will 
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yet follow their example. If, on the contrary, they 
also should reject the government bills of meliora- 
tion, as in truth is now to be feared, the aspect 
of our colonial affairs would undoubtedly become 
more and more sombre, and would require all the 
wisdom and skill of our ablest statesmen to re- 
store them to their former prosperity and security. 
Whether this could be achieved by measures of 
severity, or by forbearance and conciliation, would 
be the great question. These colonies have, for 
two hundred years, belonged to the British crown : 
in peace, they have hitherto been cherished ; and in 
war they have fought by herside. Few of them have 
escaped the horrors of being repeatedly the seat of 
war; most of them have been the scenes of 
British valour, and victory ; and never have they 
turned a deaf ear to the call to arms — never has 
their militia refused to fight side by side with the 
regular troops in defence of the nation's rights. 
Such has been their conduct in youth, and in ma- 
' turity ; and in their, advanced age, their hope 
must still be, that, in all their rights and privileges 
they shall be protected and secured by the mother 
country. Never, it is to be hoped, can England 
forget that she is the mother of the colonies ; or 
the colonies cease to remember her parental au- 
thority, and to* render obedience to all her lawful 
commands. — If the situation of the colonists, and 
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of the cdonial legislatures, have been difficult >— 
as in truth it has been — not less difficult is flie 
situation in which government will be placed, by 
the refusal, should it occur, of the other colonies. 
Firmness and conciliation may yet avert the 
storm — disperse the thunder-cloud before it bursts ; 
but these are imperatively required in the further 
dealing with a question which Mr. Canning well 
characterised as oi fearful magnitude, and invojt^ 
ing consequences which time only could bring to 
light. 

The renewal of discussions on the question of 
emancipation appears unavoidable. — Its agitation, 
however, teems with evil ; and if discussion can 
be deferred, until men's minds shall have again 
become cool, it will be well for all parties, and di- 
minish that embarrassment and ill humour which 
can lead to no practical good, and mai/ occasion 
much severe calamity* The question itself is sur- 
rounded with new difficulties; and to advance 
further, without mature consideration, may involve 
the whole Western hemisphere in anarchy and 
confusion, and produce results, which may be too 
dearly purchased, even if the supremacy of the 
mother country be preserved. 

It is truly a question of property. Mr. Canning 
has said, that the British government will 7iot 
pass the ploughshare over the vested interests — 
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the possessions and the lives of the colonists, who 
have a right to look for indemnification against 
all the consequences of the new laws sought to be 
enforced on them by the parent state. To legis- 
late wisely, there must be coolness, and a freedom 
from danger, as well as restored confidence be* 
tween the parties. Until confidence be re-estab- 
lished; it is dangerous in the extreme to proceed^ 
howsoever reluctant ministers and the abolition- 
ists may be to stand still. To pause is needful, 
and may be beneficial ; to adopt a contrary course 
might lead to fearful evils — perhaps to the re- 
moval of the object they pursue beyond their future 
controul. 

If the colonists can be induced to adopt and 
caiTy into effect the suggestions and resolutions 
of the British government, their fears may prove 
illusory. On the other hand, to carry these sug- 
gestions and resolutions into effect without the 
consent of the colonists, or to punish them for 
refusing on conviction to adopt them, would be 
deeply hazardous — would most probably occasion 
the loss of the colonies. It would be to array 
ihe parent against the child, and to set up the slave 
in opposition to his master. What but ruin and 
destruction could attend such proceedings ? 
What but the conversion of the British colo- 
nies into scenes of bloodshed and anarchy, to 
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end in the loss of them to the mother country^ 
and of every hope of civilization and improve- 
ment? It would assuredly be to convert them into 
the same state as St. Domingo once was^ and now 
is ; and to exchange a state of happiness and com- 
fortji on the part of the slaves^ for one of far inferior 
value. Thld loss of property to British subjects 
would be thus incalculable ; and the value of the 
colonies would be justly estimated^ only when 
gone— when torn from Britain for ever. 

In the decision and management of this great 
question — vital to the interests, and to the com-/ 
mercial and naval greatness of the British em- 
pire — - may wisdom guide, and success attend^ the 
generous conciliatory measures of the government. 
Such alone can restore peace, and confidence -^ 
can alone promote the welfare and happiness of 
the inhabitants of all ranks and colours throughout 
the. West Indies! 



THE END. 
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